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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 



CHAPTER T. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Trigonometry is the science which treats of 
aiigles and triangles. 

2. Plane Trigonometry treats of plane triangles. 
[B. p. 36.]* 

3. To solve a Triangle is to calculate certain of 
its sides and angles when the others are known. 

It has been proved in Geometry that, when three of the • 
six parts of a triangle are given, the triangle can be con- 
structed, provided one at least of the given parts is a side. 
In these cases, then, the unknown parts of the triangle can 
be determined geometrically, and it may readily be inferred 
that they can also be determined algebraically. 

But a great difficulty is met with on the very threshold of 
the attempt to apply the calculus to triangles. It arises 
from the circumstance, that two kinds of quantities are to 

* References between brackets, preceded by the letter B., refer to 
the pages in the stereotype edition of Bowditch's Navigator. 
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4 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. I. 

Solution of all triangles reduced to that of right angles. 

be introduced into the same formulas, sides, and angles. 
These quantities are not only of an entirely different spe- 
cies, but the law of their relative increase and decrease is 
so complicated, that they cannot be determined from each 
other by any of the common operations of Algebra. 

4. To diminish the diflSculty of solving triangles 
as much as possible, every method has been taken to 
compare triangles with each other, and the solution 
of all triangles has been reduced to that of a Limited 
Series of Right Triangles. 

a. It is a well known proposition of Geometry, that, in 
all triangles, which are equiangular with respect to each 
other, the ratios of the homologous sides are also equal. 
[B. p. 12.] If, then, a series of dissimilar triangles were 
constructed containing every possible variety of angles : 
and, if the angles and the ratios of the sides were all 
known, we should find it easy to calculate every case of tri- 
angles. Suppose, for instance, that in the triangle ABC 
(fig. 1.), the sides of which we shall denote by the small 
letters a, 6, c, respectively opposite to the angles A, B, C, 
there are given the two sides b and c and the included angle 
A, to find the side a and the angles B and C, We are to 
look through the series of calculated triangles, till we find 
one which has an angle equal to A^ and the ratio of the in- 
cluding sides equal to that of b and c. As this triangle is 
similar to ABC, its angles and the ratio of its sides must 
also be those of the triangle ABC, which is therefore com- 
pletely determined. For, to find the side a, we have only 
to multiply the ratio which we have found of ^ to a^ that is, 

the fraction r ^Y the side 6 or the ratio - by the side c, 
b c 
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§ 4.] GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 5 

Solution of all triangles reduced to that of right triangles. 

6. A series of calcalated triangles is not, however, need- 
ed for any other than right triangles. For every oblique 
triangle is either the sum or the difference of two right tri- 
angles ; and the sides and angles of the oblique triangle are 
the same with those of the right triangles, or may be ob- 
tained from them by addition or by subtraction. Thus the 
triangle ^jBC is the sum (iig*2.) or the difference (fig. 3.) of 
the two right triangles ABP and BPC, In both figures 
the sides AB, BC, and the angle A belong at once to the 
oblique and the right triangles, and so does the angle BCA 
(fig. 2.) or its supplement (fig. 3.) ; while the angle ABC 
is the sum (fig. 2.), or, the difference (fig. 3.) of ABP and 
PBC; and the side AC ia the sum (fig. 2.), or the differ- 
ence (fig. 3.) of AP and PC 

c. But, as even a series of right triangles, which should 
contain every variety of angle, would be unlimited, it could 
never be constructed or calculated. Fortunately, such a 
series is not required ; and it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes to calculate a series in which the successive angles 
differ only by a minute, or, at least, by a second. The 
other triangles can be obtained, when needed, by that sim- 
ple principle of interpolation made use of to obtain the in- 
termediate logarithms from those given in the tables. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. II. 

Sine, tangent, secant. 



CHAPTER II. 

SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 

5. Confining ourselves, for the present, to right 
triangles, we proceed to introduce some terms, for 
the purpose of giving simplicity and brevity to our 
language. 

The Sme of an angle is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the leg opposite it in a right triangle by the 
hypothenuse. 

Thus, if we denote (fig. 4.) the legs BC and AC by the 
letters a and b, and the hypothenuse ^B by the letter h, 
we have, 

sin. A =z p sin. jB = -. (1) 

6. The Tangent of an angle is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the leg opposite it in a right tri- 
angle, by the adjacent leg. 

Thus, (fig. 4.), 

tang. A=^, tang. B = -. (2) 

7. The Secant of an angle is the quotient obtained 
by dividing the hypothenuse by the leg adjacent to 
the angle. 
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§10.] 



SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 



Cosine, cotangODt, cosecant. 



Thus, (fig. 4.) 



sec. -A = -, sec. B=:-, 
a 



(3) 



8. The Cosine^ Cotangent, and Cosecant of an 
angle are respectively the sine, tangent, and secant of 
its complement. 

9. Corollary ' Since the two acute angles of a right 
triangle are complements of each other, the sine, tan- 
gent, and secant of the one must be the cosine, co- 
tangent, and cosecant of the other. 

Thus, (fig. 4.), 



sin. 


A =L cos. 


^-. 


cos. 


A =1 sin. 


-1 


tang. 


A = cotan. 


«=? 


cotan 


A =z tang. 


a 


sec. 


A = cosec. 


«=t 


cosec 


A = sec. 


. a 



(4) 



10. Corollary. By inspecting the preceding equa- 
tions (4), we perceive that the sine and cosecant of 
an angle are reciprocals of each other ; as are also the 
cosine and secant, and also the tangent and cotan- 
gent. 
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PLAICE TRIGONOMETRY. 



[CH. II. 



To find the tangent. 



So that 



cosec. A X sin. ii=:-XT = — r=l 
a h ah 

h b bh , 
sec. il X COS. -4. = ^ ^ A~6A ~ 

« ^ «^ , 
tang. -4 X cotan. A =i- X -=^—r = ^ 
a ab 



whence 



cosec. A = -: 7, or sin. A = ^ 

sin. A cosec. ^ 

sec. -A = 7, or cos. -4 = j- 

cos. -4 sec. A 

1 ^ 1 

cotan. A = 7, or tang. A =z 7 

tan. A' •=* cotan. A 



(5) 



(6) 



As soon, then, as the sine, cosine, and tangent of an angle 
are known, their reciprocals the cosecant, secant, and co- 
tangent may easily be obtained. 



11. Problem. To find the tangent when the sine 
and cosine of an angle are known. 

Solution. The quotient of sin. A divided by cos. A is, by 
equations (4), 

sin. ^ a . 6 ah a 

COS. A h * h bh 6* 
But by (4) 



hence 



tang. ^ = 1; 



tang. A = 



sin. A 
COS. A' 



(7) 
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^ 14.] SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 



Snm of squares of sine and cosine. 



12. Corollary. Since the cotangent is the recipro- 
cal of the tangent, we have 



, COS. A _^ 

cotan. A = -: -. (8) 

sin. A ^ ' 



13. Problem, To find the cosine of an angle when 
its sine is known. 

Solution. We have, by the Pythagorean proposition, in 
the right triangle ABC (fig. 4.) 

a2 + 62 = 7*2. 

But by (4) 

a2 A2 a^-Lh^ A2 
(sia^.)'' + (cos..l):»=^ + p = "-^ = p=l. 

or (sin.^)2 + (cos. ^)2 = 1; (9) 

that is, the sum of the squares of the sine and cosine 
is equal to unity. 

Hence (cos. A)^ = 1 — (sin. -4)2, 



COS. A = VI — (sin. A)2. (10) 

14. Corollary, Since 

A2— a2=r62^ 

we have by (4) 

^2 ^2 ^2 ^2 62 

(sec. ^)2- (tang. ^)2=^-^=-^^ = -=l, 

or (sec. ^)2 — (tang. ^)2 = 1; (U) 

whence (sec. -4)2 = 1 + (tang. A)^, 
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10 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. II. 

Calculation of cosine, &c. 

15. Corollary, Since. 

we have by (4) 
(cosec.^)2-(cotan.A)2 = ^-^ = ^li;l' = l^ 

or (cosec. A)^ — (cotan. Ay = 1 ; (12) 

whence (cosec. A)^ = 1-f- (cotan. A)^, 

16. Scholium, The whole difficulty of calculating 
the trigonometric tables of sines and cosines, tangents 
and cotangents, secants and cosecants is, by the pre- 
ceding propositions, reduced to that of calculating the 
sines alone. 

17. Examples. 

1. Given the sine of the angle Ay equal to 0.4568, calcu- 
late its cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, and cosecant. 

Solution, By equation (10) 



COS. A=a/ l — {sin, A)^ z=i\^ {\ -f sin. -4) (1 — sin. A), 

I + sin. A z= 1.4568 0.16340 

1 _ sin. A = 0.5432 9.73496 

(cos. Ay 2|9.89836 

cos. A = 0.8896 9.94918 

By (7) and (8) 

. sin. A . cos. A 

tang. A = 7, cotan. A = -: -. 

^ cos. A sm. A 
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^ 17.] SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 11 

Calculation of cosine, &c, 

sin. A = 0.4568 9.65973 (ar. co.) 10.34027 

COS. A = 0.8896 (ar. co.) 10.05082 9.94918 

tang. A = 0.5135 . 9.71055 (ar. co.) 10.28945 

cotan. A = 1.9474. 

By (6) 

- 1 - 1 

sec. A = T> cosec. A = — : — r- 

cos. A sin.ii 

log. sec. A = — log. COS. A = 0.05082, 
sec. A = 1.1241, 
log. cosec. A = — log. sin. A = 0.34027, 
cosec. A = 2.1891. 

2. Given sin. ^ = 0.1111 ; find the cosine, tangent, co- 
tangent, secant, and cosecant of A. 

Ans. cos. A = 0.9938 

tang. A = 0.1118 

cotan. A = 8.9452 

sec. A = 1.0062 

cosec. A = 9.0010 

3. Given sin. A =: 0.9891 ; find the cosine, tangent, 
cotangent, secant, and cosecant of A, 

Ans, cos. -4 = 0.1472 

tang. A = 6.6173 

cotan. A = 0.1489 

sec. A z= 6.7935 

cosec. A = 1.0110. 
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12 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY [CH. 11. 

Sine, &c. in the circle whose radius is unity. 

/ 18. Theorem. The sine of an angle is equal to the 
perpendicular let fall from one extremity of the arc^ 
which measures it in the circle, whose radius is unity y 
upon the radius passing through the other extremity. 

Proof Let BCA (fig. 5.) be the angle, and let the 
radius of the circle AB A' A be 

AC =. unity =: 1. 
Let fall, on the radius AC, the perpendicular BP, and we 
have by ^ 5, in the right triangle BCP, 

sin.BCP = ^ = ^=zBP, 
BC 1 

19. Theorem. In the circle of which the radius is 
unity, the cosine of an angle is equal to the portion of 
the radius, which is drawn perpendicular to the sine, 
included betxoeen the sine ajid the centre. 

Proof For if BCA (fig. 5.) is the angle, we have, 
by §9, 

CP CP 

COS. BCA = -— = -— - == CP. 

20. Theorem, In the circle of which the radius is 
unity, the secant is equal to the length of the radius 
drawn through one extremity of the arc which mea- 
sures the angle, and produced till it meets the tangent 
drawn through the other extremity. 

The trigonometric tangent is equal to that* portion 
of the tangent, drawn through one extremity of the 
arc, which is intercepted between the two radii which 
terminate the arc. 
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<5> 22.] SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. J3 

Sine, &C. in this and other systems. 



Proof. If CB (fig. 5.) is produced to meet the tangent 
A at T, we have, by (2) and (3), in the right triangle 
ACT, 

8ec,BCA = ^=!^=:CT 

•W^.^>t M A J. A J. ^ __ 

t;ing.BCA = ^j^=-j- = AT, 

21. Scholium. The preceding theorems (18-20), 
have been adopted by most writers upon trigonometry, 
as the definitions of sine, cosine, tangent, and secant, 
except that the radius of the circle has not been lim* 
ited to unity. [B. p. 6.] 

By not limiting the radius to unity, the sines, d&c. have 
not been fixed values, but have varied with the length of 
the radius; whereas their values, in the system here 
adopted, are the fixed ratios of their values as ordinarily 
given to the radius of the circle in which they are mea- 
sured. Thus, if R is the radius, we have 

sin., COS., &c. in the common system z=z R X sin., cos., 
&c., in this system. 

22. Corollary, If the angle is very small, as C (fig. 6.), 
the arc AB will be sensibly a straight line, perpendicular 
to the two radii CA and CB, drawn to its extremities, and 
will sensibly coincide with the sine and tangent ; while the 
cosine will sensibly coincide with the radius CA, and the 
secant with the Vadius CB, 

Hence ^ the sine and tangent of a very small angle 
are nearly equal to the arc which measures the angle, 
in the circle the radius of which is unity ; and its 
cosine and secant are nearly equal to unity. 
2 
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14 PLANE TRI60N0METRT. [cH. II. 

Sine, &c. of very small angles. 

23. Problem. To find the sine of a very small an- 
gle. 

Solution, Let the angle C (fig. 6.) be the given angle, 
and suppose it to be exactly one minute. The arc AB 
must in this case be TTji^yij of the semicircumference, of 
which unity or CA is radius. But the value of the semi- 
circumference, of which unity is radius, has been found in 
Geometry to be 3.1415926. Therefore, by §22, 

sin. Vz=iAB= ^'^li^^^^ = 0.000290888 (13) 
^ 10800 g^ ^ ' 

In the same way we might find the sine of any other 
small angle, or we might, in preference, find it by the fol- 
lowing proposition. 

24. Theorem. The sines of very sm^ll angles are 
proportional to the angles themselves. 

Proof Let there be the two small angles, BCA and B'CA 
(fig. 7.) Draw the arc ABB' with the centre C, and the 
radius unity. Then, as angles are proportional to the arcs 
which measure them, 

BCA : B'CA = BA: B'A. 

But, by § 22, 

sin. BCA = BA, sin. BCA = B'A ; 

whence 

BCA : BCA = sin. BCA : sin. B'CA. 

a. This proposition is limited to angles so small, that 
their arcs may be considered as straight lines. It is found 
in practice, that the angles may be as large as two degrees, 
provided the approximations are not carried beyond five 
places of decimals. The investigation of the sines of 
larger angles requires the introduction of some new 
formulas. 
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<^27.] SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 15 

Sines of small angles. 

25. Corollary, It follows from the preceding theorem, 
that 

sin. 07 = z sin. 1', . (14) 

provided that x in the second member is expressed in min- 
utes. But if J^is expressed in seconds, we have 

sin. xz=zx sin. \'*\ (15) 

and if x is expressed in terms of the arc which measures it 
in the circle, whose radius is unity, 

sin. X =L x\ (16) 

and each of these different notations may be used at 
pleasure. 

26. Examples. 

1. Find the sine of 12' 13'', knowing that 

sin. 1' = 0.00029. 
Solution. By (14) 

V : 12' 13" : : sin. 1' : sin. 12' 13", 
or 

60" : 733" : : 0.00029 : sin. 12' 13". 
Hence 

«„.,2M3"='^^2^:????«=0.003^. Ans. 5 

2. Find the sine of 7' 15", knowing that 

sin. 1' = 0.00029. 

Ans. sin. 7' 15" = 0.00210. 

3. Find the sine of 2'-31", knowing that 

sin. 1' = 0.00029. 

Ans. sin. 2' 31" = 0.00073. 

27. Problem. Given the sine of any angle, to find 
the sine of another angle which exceeds it by a very 
small quantity. 
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16 PX-ANE TRIGONOMETRr. [CH. II. 

Sine of an angle differing very little from a given angle. 

Solution, Let the given angle he BCA (lig. 8), which 
we will denote by the letter M; and let the angle whose 
sine is required be B'CA, exceeding the former by the 
small angle B'CB, ivbich we will denote by the letter m ; 
so that 

M = BCA, tn = B'CB, 

' M + m=i RCA. 

From the vertex C as a centre, with the radius unity, de- 
scribe the arc ABB', From the points B and B', let fall 
BP and B'P" perpendicular to AC, 

We have, by §18 and 19, 

sin. 1/= BP 
sin. BCA =z sin. (if + m) = BP' 

COS. i>r= PC; J^ 

Draw BR perpendicular to B'P\ and 

B' P'zuBP-^ B'R, 

or 

sin. {M. + m) t=: sin. M + BR, 

The triangles BCP and BB'R^ having their sides per- 
pendicular each to each, are similar, and give the proportion 
BC:BB'=CP :B'R, 
But. by §32, 

BB' = sin. m. 

Hence 

1 : sin. m = cos. M : B'R ; 
and B'R ^= sin. m, cos. if, 
which gives, by substitution, 

sin. {M -{-'») = sin. if -j- sin. tn, cos. M, (17) 
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^28.] SINES, TAITGBNTS, AND SRQANTS. l7 



Cosine of an angle differing very little from a given angle. 



28. Corollary. If m were 1^, (17) would become by (13) 
sin. (-W-f- V) z= sin. M -f sin. T. cos. M^ 

= sin. M + 0.00029 cos. M. ( 18) 

We may, by this formula, find the sine of 2' from that of 
V, thence that of 3^, then of 4', of 5', &c., to the sine of 
an angle of any number of degrees and minutes. 

29. Corollary. We can, in a similar way, deduce the 
value of cos. {M-\~ m). 

For, by § 19, 

cos. (M + m) = PC =PC— PP\ 
z=z cos. M — BR, 

But the similar triangles BB'R and BCP give the pro- 
portion 

BC : BB = BP : BR, 

or 

1 : sin. m = sin. M : BR. 
Hence 

BR z=z sin. m. sin. M, 
whence 

cos. (iff + »») = COS. M — sin. w. sin. M, (19) 

and, if we make m = l', this equation becomes 

cos. {M-^ r) = cos. M — sin. V. sin M, 

z= cos. if — 0.00029 sin. M. (20) 

2* 
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18 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [cH. II. 



Sine and cosine of angles. 



30. Examples. 

1. Given the sine of 23° 28' equal to 0.39822, to find 
the sine of 23° 29'. 

Solution. We find the cosine of 23° 28' by (10) to be 

COS. 23° 28' =0.91729. 

Hence, by (18), making M = 23° 28' 

sin. 23° 29' = sin. 23° 28' -f 0.00029 cos. 23° 28', 

= 0.39822 + 0.00026, 

z= 0.39848. 

Ans. sin. 23° 29' = 0.3984a 

2. Given the sine and cosine of 46° 58' as follows, 
sin. 46° 58' z= 0.73096,^ cos. 46° 58' = 0.68242, 
find the sine and cosine of 46° 59'. 

Ans, sin. 46° 59' = 0.73116, 
as 46° 59' z= 0.68221. 

3.^Given the sine and cosine of 11° 10' as follows, 
sin. 11° 10' = 0.19366, cos. 11° 10' = 0.98107, 
find the sine and cosine of 11° 11'. 

sin. 11° 11' = 0.19395. 
Ans. COS. 11° 11' = 0.98101. 

31. By the formulas here given, a complete table 
of sines and cosines might be calculated. Such 
tables have been actually calculated ; and table 
XXIV. of the Navigator is such a table ; their loga- 
rithms are given in table XXVII. of the Navigator. 
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<^31.] SINES, TANGENTS, AND SECANTS. 19 

Natural and artificial cosiDes. Radius of table. 

The sines, cosines, &c. of table XXIV. are called nat- 
uraly to distinguish them from their logarithms, which are 
sometimes called their artificial sines, cosines, d&c. 

The radius of table XXIV. is 

105 = 100000, 

so that this table is, by ^ 21, reduced to the present system 
by dividing each number by 100000, that is, by prefixing 
the decimal point to each of the numbers of the table. 

The radius of table XXVII. is 

1010 = 10000000000, 

so that this table is reduced to the present system by sub- 
tracting from each number the logarithm of this radios, 
which is 10, that is, by subtracting 10 from each charac- 
teristic. 

The method of using these two tables is fully explained 
in pp. 33-35, and p. 390, of the Navigator. 
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20 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. III. 

Hypothenuse and an angle given. 



CHAPTER III. 



RIGHT TRIANGI«ES. 



32. Problem, To solve a right triangle, when the 
hypothenuse und one of the angles are known, 
[B. p. 38.] 

Solution. Given (fig. 4) the hypothenuse h and the angle 
A, to solve the triangle. 

First, To find the other acute angle B, subtract the 
given angle from 90®. 

Secondly/. To find the opposite side a, we have by (1) 

Sin. A=z -, 
h 

which, multiplied by A, gives 

a = Asin.il; (21) 

or, by logarithms, 

log. a = log. h -|- log. sin. A, 
Thirdly. To find the side 6, we have by (4) 
. h 

cos. -4 =s T> 
A 

which, multiplied by A, gives 

6 = Acos.il; (22) 

or, by logarithms, 

log. h = log. h -|- log. COS. A. 
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<^ 34.] RIGHT TRIANGLES. 21 

Leg and an angle given. 

33. Problem. To solve a right triangle^ when a 
leg and the opposite angle are known, [B. p. 39.] 

Solution, Given (fig. 4.) the leg a^ and the opposite angle 
A, to solve the triangle. 

First. The angle j^ is the complement of >4. 
Secondly. To find the hypothenuse h, we have by (21) 
a =: h sin. A, 
which, divided by sin. A, gives by (6) 

h = — :^ -T = a cosec. A ; (23) 

sm. A 

or, by logarithms, 

log. h = log. a + (ar. co.) log. sin. A 

z= log. a -(- log. cosec. A. 

Thirdly. To find the other leg b, we have by (4) 

b 

cotan. Az=z-, 

a 

which, multiplied by a, gives 

b =za cotan. A ; (24) 

or, by logarithms, 

log. 6= log. a + log. cotan. A. 

34. Problem. To solve a right triangle.^ when a 
leg and the adjacent angle are known. [B. p. 39.] 

Solution. Given (fig. 4.) the leg a and the angle B, to 
solve the triangle. 

First. The angle A is the complement of B. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



22 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [cH. III. 

Hjpothenuse and a leg given. 

Secondly, The other parts may be found by (23) and 
(24), or from the following equations, which are readily de- 
duced from equations (4) and (6), 

h = — ^ = a sec. B, (25) 

COS. J5. ^ ' 

h = a tang. B ; (26) 

or, by logarithms, 

log. h =z log. a + log. sec. B, 

log. 6 = log. a -|- log. tang. B. 

36. Problem. To solve a right triangle j when the 
hypothenuse and a leg are known. [B. p. 49.] 

Solution. Given (fig. 4.) the hypothenuse h and the leg a, 
to solve the triangle. 

First, The angles A and B are obtained from equation (4), 

sin. A = COS. JB = Y 5 (2'^) 

n 

or, by logarithms, 

log. sin. A =. log. COS. B = log. a -(- (ar. co.) log. h. 

Secondly, The leg b is deduced from the Pythagorean 
property of the right triangle, which gives 

a^^b^ z= A2, (28) 

whence 

62 z= A2 — a2 = {h+a) {h — a), 
b = s^{h2 - a2) = ^/ [(A + «) (A~ «)]; (29) 
by logarithms, 
log. 6. = J log. (A»— a2) = J [log. (A + a) + log. (A -a)]. 
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^ 37.] RIGHT TRIANGLES. 33 

The legs given. 

36. Problem. To solve a right triangle^ when the 
two legs are known. [B. p. 40.] 

Solution. Given (fig. 4.) the legs a and 6, to solve the tri- 
angle. 

First, The angles are obtained from (4) 

tang. A =z cotan. -B = ^ ; (30) 

or, by logarithms, 

log. tang. A = log. cotan. B =z log. a -}" (ar. co.) log. b 
Secondly. To find the hypothenuse, we have by (28) 

h =z A^ (a^ + b^). (31) 

Thirdly. An easier way of finding the hypothenuse is to 
make use of (23) or (25) 

h = a cosec. A = a sec. B ; (32) 

or, by logarithms, 
log. h =z log. a -{- log. cosec. A •= log. a -(- log. sec. B. 

37. Examples. 

1. Given the hypothenuse of a right triangle equal to 
49.58, and one of the acute angles equal to 54** 44' ; to 
solve the triangle. 

Solution. The other angle = 90'' — 54° 44' = 35° 16'. 
Then making h = 49.58, and A = 54° 44' ; we have, by 
(21) and (22), 
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24 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. III. 

Examples of right triangles. 

h = 49. 58 1.69531 1.69531 

A z= 54° 44' *sin. 9.91 194 cos. 9.76146 



a = 40. 48 1 1 .60725 ; 6 = 28.627 1 .45677. 

Ans. The other angle = 35° 16' ; 

„,, , ( 40.481, 

Iheleg8={2gg27. 

2. Given the hypothenuse of a right triangle equal to 
54.571, and one of the legs equal to 23.479 ; to solve the 
triangle. 

Solution. Making h = 54.571, a = 23.479; 
we have, by (27), 

a = 23.479 1.37068 

h = 54.571 (ar. co.) 8.26304 



9.63372. 



A = 25° 29' sin. ) 

J5 = 64°31' COS. ) 

By (29), 
A + azzi 78.050 1.89237 

A — = 31.092 1.49265 



62 2 I 3.38502 



6 = 49.262 1.69251 

Ans. The other leg = 49.262 

The angles = { ^J ^ Jl 

3. Given the two legs of a right triangle equal to 44.375, 
and 22.165; to solve the triangle. 



* To avoid negative characteristics, the logarithms are retained 
as in the tables, according to the usual practice with the logarithms 
of decimals, as in B., p. 29. 
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<^37.] RIGHT TRIANGLES. 25 

Examples of right triangles. 

Solution, Making a = 44.375, 6 =22.165 ; we have, 
a = 44.375 1.64714 1.64714 

b = 22.165 (ar. co.) 8.65433 

^ = 63^ 27' 28'' tang. ) in qoi47 • ^^^^' \ 10 fiiOT7 
B = 26° 32' 32" cotan. ] ^^^^"^^ > sec. ] *^ <>4837 

il= 49.603 . 1.69551 
Ans. The hypothenuse = 49.603 

TKo .««io« — I 63*^ 27' 28'^ 
The angles =12^032, 32. 

4. Given the hypothenuse of a right triangle equal to 
37.364, and one of the acute angles equal to 12^ 30' ; to 
solve the triangle. 

Ans. The other angle = 77** 30' 

The legs = { ^287 

5. Given one of the legs of a right triangle equal to 
14.548, and the opposite angle equal to 54° 24' ; to solve 
the triangle. 

Ans. The hypothenuse = 17.892 

The other leg = 10.415 

The other angle = 35° 36'. 

6. Given one of the legs of a right triangle equal to 
11.111, and the adjacent angle equal to 11° 11'; to solve the 
triangle. 

Ans, The hypothenuse =: 11.326 
The other leg = 2.197 
The other angle = 78° 49'. 
3 
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26 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. III. 

Examples of right triangles. 

7. Given the hypothenuse of a right triangle equal to 100, 
and one of the legs equal to 1 ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans, The other leg = 99.995 

Theandes-f 0« 34' 23" 
1 ne angles — ^ ggo 25/ 37// 

8. Given the two legs of a right triangle equal to 8.148, 
and 10.864 ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. The hypothenuse = 13.58 
36° 52' 11" 



Tho«n«io«— (36° 52' 11" 
The angles = | ^o y 49., 
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<^39.] GENERAL FORMULAS. 27 

Sine of the sum of two angles. 



CHAPTER IV. 



GENERAL FORMULAS. 



38. The solution of oblique triangles requires the 
introduction of several trigonometrical formulas, which 
it is convenient to bring together and investigate all 
at once. 

39. Problem. To find the sine of the sum of two 
angles. 

Solution, Let the two angles be BAC and B'AC {fig, 9), 
represented by the letters M and N, At any point C, in 
the line 'AC, erect the perpendicular BB'. From B let 
fall on AB' the perpendicular BP, Then represent the 
several lines, as follows, 

a = BC, a' = B'C, h = AC 

h = AB, h' = AB', x = BP 

M =: BAC, N= B'AC 

Then, by (4), 

sin. BACz=i sin. M = ^f sin. N = -j 

cos. M=: r, cos. iV = -, 

n n* 

BP X 

sin. BAP = sin. {M + N) = -jg = ^, 
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28 PLANE tRieoNOMEtftr. [CH. IV. 



Sine of the difference of two angles. 



Now the triangles BPB' and B'AC, being right-angled, 
and having the angle B' common, are equiangular and sim- 
ilar. 

Whence we derive the proportion 

AB' : BB' = AC : BP, 

or 

whence 

_ah-{-a'b 



and 



tT^jr I Jt7\ ^ ah -^^ a'h 



The second member of this equation may be separated 
into factors, as follows, 

tnr % »T\ ah . ha! 
8m.(ilf+iV) = -+- 

~K h!'^ K h' 
whence, by substitution, we obtain 

sin {M •\' N) =. sin. M cos. N + cos. M sin. N. (33) 

40. Problem, To find the sine of the difference of 
two angles. 

Solution. Let the two angles be BilCand B'AC{^g, 
10), represented by Jf and N, Ai any'point C in the line 
AC erect the perpendicular BB'C From B let fall on 
AB' the perpendicular BP, Then, using the notation of 

39, we have 

sin. BAP = sin. {M— N) = ^5 = T- 
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<^41.] GENERAL FORMULAS. 29 

Cosine of the sum of two angles. 

The triangles B'AC and BB'P are similar, because they 
are right-angled, and the angles at B' are vertical and equal. 

Whence 

AB' : BB' == AC : BP, 

or 

h' \ a — o' = 6 : z ; 

whence 

ah — db 



X = 

/I' 

and 

•/at Tv\ * ab — baf 
sin.(if-iV)=-^ = — ^^j^ 

aft 6 a' 

ah b a\ 

and by substitution, 
sin. {M — N) ■=. sin. Mgob.N — cos.^ M sin. N. (34) 

41. Problem, To find the cosine of the sum of two 
angles. 

Solution. Making use of (fig. 9), with the notation of 
^ 39, and also the following 

fr=zAP,z=zPB'; 

we have 

COS.(ilf+iV) = ^ = |. 

But 

y = AB^—PB'=:h' — z. 

3* 
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30 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. IV. 

Cosine of the sum of two angles. 

The similar triangles BPB' and &AC, give the propor- 
tion 

AB' : BB' = B'C : J5'P, 
or 

h! : a-\- a' z=. a' : z\ 
whence 

and 

_^ %12 _ fl/2 _ a gl 

" Tir * 

Bat, from the right triangle AB'd 

h'^ — a'^ z= {AB')^ — {B'C)^ = {AC)^ = h^ ; 

whence 

h^ — aa' 

and 

cos.(i!f+iV)=|=-^^ 

"~^* S~A' A/' 
whence by substitution, 
COS. (iff -f iV) = cos. M COS. iV — fiin. M sin. iV. (35) 

42. Problem. To find the cosine of the difference 
of two angles. 
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<^42.] GENERAL rORMULAS. 31 

Cosine of the difference of two angles. 

Sohitum, Making ase of (fig. 10) with the notation of 
the preceding section, we have 

COS. BAB' = COS. (iff— N) =4i = t- 

A B h 

But y=AB' + PB' = A' + 2. 

The similar triangles BB'P and B'ACgwQ the proportion 

AB' : BB' = BC : B'P, 

or h' : a — a' :=: a' : « ; 

a a' — a'2 

whence z = r- — , 

A' 

a of — a'^ 

and y irzh'-}- z =z h' -\ 

iSut A'a _ a'2 -- ^2. 
Hence y = ^, , 



and 



iHM Ttrx y b^ + aa' 
cc«.(ilf-iV) = | = -^ 

— M'+AA' 

"^A • A^ + A • A'' 
or, by substitution, 

cos. (ilf — N) = COS. M COS. iV + sin. M sin. iV. (36) 
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32 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. IV. 

Sum and difference of sines and cosines. 

43. Corollary, The similarity, in all but the signs, of the 
formulas (33) and (34) is such, that they may both be writ- 
ten in the same form, as follows, 

sin. (ilf zb N) = sin. iff cos. N ± cos. M sin. N. (37) 

in which the upper signs correspond with each other, and 
also the lower ones. 

In the same way, by the comparison of (35) and (36), 
we are led to the form 

COS. {M±N) = cos. ilf cos. iV =F sin. M sin. N, (38) 

in which the upper signs correspond with each other, and 
also the lower ones. 

44. Corollary. The sum of the equations (33) and (34) is 
sin. {M + N) + sin. (iRf — iV) = 2 sin. M cos. N, (39) 

Their difference is 
sin. (ilf + N) — sin. (ilf — iV) = 2 cos. M sin. N, (40) 

45. Corollary, The sum of (35) and (36) is 

COS. (ilf + iV) + COS. (Jf — iV) = 2 cos. ilf COS. N. (41 ) 
Their difference is 
COS. (M—N) — COS. (ilf + iV) = 2 sin. ilf sin. N, (42) 

46. Corollary, If, in (39-42), we make 

ilf+ iV = -4, and ilf — iV = jB; 
that is, 

ilf=J(.l + B), iV=J(^-B); 

they become, as follows. 
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<^49.] GENERAL FORMULAS. 33 

Sum and difference of etnes and coainet. 

sin.ii+sin. B =:2sin. i {A + B) cob. i{A — B) (43) 
sin. A — sin. JB = 2 cos. i{A + B) sin. ^ {A — B) (44) 
COS. -4 +COS. B =1 2 COS. i {A + B) COS. i {A — B) (45) 
cos. 5— -cos. A = 2 sin. ^{A+B) sin. } {A — B). (46) 

47. Corollary. The quotient, obtained by dividing (43) by 
(44), is 

sin. A + sin. B _ sin. i (A + B) cos. ^ (il — JB) 
sin. A — sin. 5 cos. J (-4 -j- B) sin. ^ (-4 — JB)* 

Reducing the second member by means of equations (6), 
(7), (8), we have 

S^^^I=^-^n^ + ^)cotan.i(^ 

_ tang. HA+ B) _ coifin. j {A — B) 

"" tang. J (^ — B) ■"■ cotan. i{A + B)' ^ ' 

48. Corollary. The quotient of (46) divided by (4^ is, «//" 
by reduction, 

COS. B — COS. A , / >• I »x . t I A D\ 

cos.B + cos.^ =tang.^(^ + ^)tang.^(^-B) 

_ tang, i {A + B) _ t ang. ^ {A — B) 

■" cotan. ^ (i4 — J5) "" cotan. ^{A + B)' ^ ' 

49. Corollary. Putting in (33) and (35), M and N each 
equal to ^4, we obtain 

sin. 2 i4=:sin. A cos. il-j-sin. A cos. ^1=2 sin. A cos. il (49) 

COS. 2 -4 = COS. ii COS. A — sin. A sin. A 

= (cos. i4)2 — (sin. .4)2. (50) 
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34 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. IV, 

Sine S&c. of doable, and half of an angle. 

50. Corollary. The sum of (50), and of the following 
equation, which is the same as (9), 

1 z= (cos. Ay + (sin. AY, 

is 1 + cos. 2 ^ = 2 (cos. ^)2. (51) 

Their difierence is 

1 — COS. 2 il = 2 (sin. il)2. (52) 

51. Corollary. Making 2 ^ = C, oxCzrz^Ay in (49-52), 
we obtain " 

sin. C = 2 sin. J C cos. ^ C (53) 

cos. C = (cos. i C)2 — (sin. ^ C)2 (54) 

1 + COS. C ■= 2 (cos. i C)2 (55) 

1 _ cos. C = 2 (sin. i C)2. (56) 
The equations (55) and (56) give 

COS. i C zi: V [i (1 + COS. C)] (57) 

sin. J C = V li. (1 — COS. C)] (58) 

. ^ ^ /I — COS. C\ ,^^. 

tang.^C=v(p^3-e). ,^ (^^> 

52. Problem. To find the tangent of the sum and 

of the difference of two angles. 

Solution, First. To find the tangent of the sum of two 
angles, which we will suppose to be M and iV, we have from 
(7), 

tang. iM+N)=i \ ,^T ,/ . 

^ ^ ' ' cos. (i»f-f iV) 
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^52.] GENERAL FORMULAS. 35 

TangoDt of sum and difference of angles. 

Substituting (33) and (35), 

sin. If COS. iV-f- COS. M. sin. N 



tang. {M + N): 



COS. ilf COS. N — sin. H. sin. N 



Divide every term of both numerator and denominator of the 
second member by cos. Jf cos. N\ 

sin. Jf cos. ^ j^ COS. M sin. N 

°* ^ * ' COS. ilf cos. N sin. M sin. Jv 
COS. M COS. N COS. M cos. iV 

sin. JT sin. N 

COS. M * cos. N 

^ sin. M sin. N' 



COS. if* COS. iV 

which, reduced by means of (7), becomes 

tang. (M + JV) = p^M±}^^ (60) 

^ ^ "^ ' 1 — tang. Jf tang. iV ^ ' 

Secondly. To find the tangent of the difference of if and 
iV. Since by (7) 

sin. (if— N) 
tang.(lf-iV) = ^— ^j, 

a bare inspection of (37) and (38) shows that we have only 
to change the signs, which connect the terms in the value of 
tang. (if+iV) to obtain that of tang. {M— N), This 
change, being made in (60), produces 



/T.>r Tvrv *ang. M — tang. N 
tang. (M-N) = ^ jt,„g. j, Jg-.^ 



(61) 
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36 PLAJNE TRI«ONOM£TRir. [CH. IV. 
Tangent and cotangent of double an angle. 

53. Corollary. As the cojitangent is merely the reciprocal 
of the tangent, we have, hy inverting the fractions, from (60) 
and (61), 

/■^ I Ttr. 1 — tang, ilf tang. iV ,„^ 

cotan. (if+iV) = : ~-T ^» (^2) 

^ ' ' tang, if -|- tang. iV^ ' ^ ' 

/ mm »7v I + tang. M. tang. N ,^^. 

cotan. (M — N)z=^ ---^ ^= ^-isr- (^3) 

^ ' tang, if— tang N ^ ' 

54. Corollary. Make if =s iV = ^4, in (60) and (62). 
They become 

^ . 2 tang. A ,^^^ 

cotan. 2 A = JtI^J^- jill_. (65) 

2 tang. A ^ ' 
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<^d5.] PARTICULAR VALUES OF SINES, &C. 37 

Sine, Ac. of 0*' and 90^. 



CHAPTER y. 



TALUES or THE SINES, COSINES, TANGENTS, COTANGENTS 
SECANTS, AND COSECANTS OF CERTAIN ANGLES. 



55. Problem. To find the sine, ^c. of (P and 9(P. 

Solution. It is evident, from § 22, that the sine and 
tangent of zero are, each of them, zero, while its cosine 
is unity. Hence, and from the consideration that 0^ and 
90° are complements of each other, we have 

sin. 0^ = cos. QO*' = (66) 

COS. 0** = sin. 90** z= 1. (67) 

From (6) and (7), we have 

tang. 0** = cotan. 90° = ?^^4 = ? = 0, (68) 

® C08.0 * ^ ' 

cotan. 0° = tang. 90° = j— -gs = i = co (69) 

sec. 0° = cosec. 90° = ^t- = i = 1 (70) 

COS. 0° ^ ^ ' 

cosec. 0° = sec 90° = -^\^ z= J = od (71) 
sm. 0° ^ ' 
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38 PLANE TRI60N0METRT. [cH. V. 

Sine, &c. of 180° and 270«. 

66. Problem. To find the sine, ^c. of 180°. 

Solution. Make A =z 90'', in (49) and (50), they become, 
by means of (66) and (67), 

sin. 180° = 2 sin. 90° cos. 90° = (72) 

COS. 180° = (cos. 90°)2 _ (sin. 90°)^ z= — 1. (73) 

Hence from (6) and (7), 

.0/.0 sin. 180° . ^ ,^^^ 

^o^o COS. 180° — 1 ,^^, 



cosec. 180° =^-t^;t^.= * = - (77) 

57. Problem, To find the sine^ 4*c. of 270^. 

Solution. Make M=z 180° and i\r= 90° in (33) and (35). 
They become, by means of (66, 67, 72, 73), 
sin. 270° = sin. 180° cos. 90°+ cos. 180° sin. 90° = — 1 (78) 
cos. 270° z= cos. 180° cos. 90° — sin. 180° sin. 90° = 0. (79) 



, from 


(6) and 


(7), 












tang. 


270° = 


sin. 

COS. 


270° 
270°* 


— 1 



= 


— 


QD 


cotan 


.270° = 


cos. 
sin. 


270° 
270° 




— I 


= 








(80) 
(Si) 
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^59.] PARTICULAR VALUES Of SINES, &C. 39 

Sine, &c. of 360^ ana 45"". 

58. Problem. To find the sine, ^c. of 360^. 

Solution, Make A =z ISO"" in (49) and (50) ; and they 
become by (72, 73, 66, 67) 

sin. 360° = = sin. 0° (84) 

COS. 360°= 1 = COS. 0°. (85) 

Hence the sine, 4*c. of 360^ are the same as those of OP, 

59. Problem. To find the sine, 8fc. of 46°. 

Solution, Make C= 90° in (57) and (58). They be- 
come, by means of (66), 

cos. 45° = V [J(l + cos. 90°)] t== V J (86) 

Bin. 45° = V [i(l — COS. 90°)] z= V ^ = cos. 45°. (87) 

Hence, from (6) and (7), 

sin. 45° ^ -^-^. 

" *^"s- ^ = c-^^:45^ = ^ (^) 

^'^"- ^^° = tang.\5° = ^ = ''"^- ^^ <®^) 

sec. 45° = ?-r^ = — i- = V2 (90) 

COS. 45° V ^ ^ ^ ' 

cosec. 45° = r-^Fo = -TT = \/2 = sec. 45°. (91) 
sm.45° V i 
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40 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [CH. V. 

Sine, &c. of 30^, 60°, and the supplement. 

60. Problem. To find the sine^ ^c. of 30^ and 60°. 

Solution. Make A = 30'' in (49). It becomes, from the 
consideration that 30° and 60° are complements of each 
other, 

sin. 60° = COS. 30° = 2 sin. 30° cos. 30°. 
Dividing by cos. 30°, we have 

1 = 2 sin. 30°, 
or sin. 30° = ^ = cos. 60° (92) 

whence, from (6), (7), and (10), 

cos. 30° = sin 60° z= V (1 — i) = i V 3- (93) 
tang. 30° = cotan. 60° = j^ = -^ = V^ (94) 

cotan. 30° = tang. 60° = — ^ = V3 (95) 

sec.30° = cosec.60° = ^3 = -^ (96) 

coseo. 30' = sec. 60°== j = 2. (97) 

61. Problem. To find the sine^ Sfc. of the supple- 
ment of an anglef 

Solution. Make M = 180° in (34) and (36). They be- 
come, by means of (72) and (73), 

sin (180°— iV) =. sin. 180° cos. N— cos. 180° sin. N 

= sin. N (&) 

cos. (180° — iV) z= cos, 180^ cos. iV -f sin. 180^ sin. N 
5=— cos, iV', (99) 
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<^63.] PARTICULAR VALUES OF SINES, &C. 41 

Sine, Sco. of obtuse angle. 

whence^ from (6) and (7), 

tang. ( 180^ — iV) = — tang. N ( 100) 

cotan. (180^ _ iV) = — cotan. N (101) 

sec. (180° — iV) = — sec. N (102) 

cosec. ( 180° — N) = cosec. N ; (103) 

that is. the sine and cosecant of the supplement of an 
angle are the same with those of the angle itself and 
the cosine J tangent j cotangent^ and secant of the sup- 
plement are the negative of those of the angle. 

62. Corollary, Since, when an angle is acute its 
supplement is obtuse, it follows from the preceding 
proposition, that the sine and cosecant of an obtuse 
angle are positive, while its cosine^ tangent, cotan- 
gent, and secant, are negative. 

This proposition must be carefully borne in mind in using 
the trigonometric tables, as it affords the means of discrimi- 
nating between the two angles which are given in B. Table 
XXVII, and of deciding which of these two angles is the 
required one. 

63. Corollary, The preceding corollary might also have 
been obtained from (33) and (35). For by making Jllf=90°, 
we have by (66) and (67) 

sin. (90° + iV) = COS. iV (104) 

COS. (90° + iV) zz: — sin. N\ (105) 

whence, by (6) and (7), 

^ang- (90° + iV) = — cotan. N (106) 

4* 
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Sine, &c. of negative angle. 

cotan. (90° + iV) = _ tang. N (107) 

sec. (90° + iV) = — cosec. N > (108) 

cosec. (90° + iV) = sec. N\ (109) 

that is, the sine and cosecant of an angle, which ex- 
ceeds 90°, are equal to the cosine and secant of its 
excess above 90°, while its cosine, tangent, cotangent, 
and secant are equal to the negative of the sine, cotan- 
gent, tangent, and cosecant of this excess, 

64. Problem. To find the sine, 4*c. of a negative 
angle, 

M 

Solution. Make ^=0° in (34) and (36). They be- 
come, by means of (66) and (67), 



sin. ( — N) =z — sin. N 


(110) 


COS. ( — N) z=i COS. N 


(111) 


whence, from (6) and (7), 




tang. ( — N) — — tang. N 


(112) 


cotan. ( — N) =z — cotan. N 


(113) 


sec. ( — iV) = sec. N 


(114) 


cosec. ( — N) = — cosec. N; 


(116) 



so that the cosine and secant of the negative of an 
angle are the same with those of the angle itself ; and 
the sine, tangent, cotangent, and cosecant of the nega- 
tive of the angle are the^ negative of those of the 
angle. 
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Sine, &c. of an angle greater than 180^. 

66. Problem. To find the sine, 4*c. of an angle 
which exceeds 180°. 

Solution. Make Jf=i 180°in <33)and(35). They be- 
come, by means of (72) and (73), 

sin. (180° + JV) = — sin. N (116) 

COS. (180° + iV) = — COS. iV (117) 

whence, from (6) and (7), 

tang. (180° + iV) = tang. N (118) 

cotan. (180° + iV) z= cotan. N (119) 

sec. (180° + JV) = — sec. N (120) 

cosec. (180° -}- JV) = — cosec. N\ (121) 

that is, the tangent and cotangent of a7i angle^ which 
exceeds 180°, are equal to those of its excess above 
180°; and the sine, cosine, secant, and cosecant of 
this angle are the negative of those of its excess. 

66. Corollary. If the excess of the angle above 
180° is less than 90°, the angle is contained between 
180° and 270°; so that the tangent and cotangent of 
an angle which exceeds 180°, and is less than 270°, 
are positive ; while its sine, cosine, secant, and cose- 
cant are negative. 

67. Corollary. If the excess of the angle above 
180° is greater than 90° and less than 180°, the angle 
is contained between 270° and 360°; so that, by ^66 
and 62, the cosine and secant of an angle, which ex- 
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Sine, &c. of ao angle greater than 360°. 

ceeds 270° and is less than 360°, is positive; while its 
sine, tangent, cotangent, and cosecant are negative. 

68. Corollary. The results of the two preceding corolla- 
ries might have been obtained from (34) and (36). For by 
making M= 360°, we have, by ^58, 

sin. (360° — iV) = — sin. A- (122) 

cos. (360° — N) = cos. N (123) 
whence, by (6) and (7), 

tang. (360° — iV) = — tang. N (124) 

cotan. (360° — i\r) = — cotan. N (125) 

sec. (360° — N) = sec. N (126) 

cosec. (360° — iV) = — cosec. N; (127) 

that is, the cosine and secant of an angle are the 
same with those of the remainder after subtracting 
the angle from 360° ; while its sine, tangent, cotan- 
gent, and cosecant are the negative of those of this 
remainder. 

69. Problem. To find the sine, Sfc. of an angle 
which exceeds 360°. 

Solution. Make Jf = 360° in (33) and (35). They be- 
come, by means of (84) and (85), 

sin. (360° + iV) = sin. N (128) 

COS. (360° + iV) = COS. N; (129) 

that is, the sine, ^c. of an angle which exceeds 360° 
are equal to those of its excess above 360°. 
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Increase of sine, &c. of an acute angle. 

70. Theorem. The sine^ tangent^ and secant^ of an 
acute angle increase with the increase of the angle; 
the cosincy cotangetit, and cosecant decrease. 

Proof. I. The excess of the sine of 3i'{-m over the sine 
of M is, by (17), equal to sin. m cos. M, which is a positive 
quantity when M is acute ; and, therefore, the sine of the 
acute angle increases with the increase of the angle. 

II. The excess of cos. M over cos. (M -|- m) is, by ( 19), 
equal to sin. m sin. M, which is a positive quantity ; and, 
therefore, the cosine of the acute angle decreases with the 
increase of the angle. 

III. The tangent of an angle is, by (7), the quotient of its 
sine divided by its cosine. It is, therefore, a fraction whose 
numerator increases with the increase of the angle, while its 
denominator decreases. Either of these changes in the terms 
of the fraction would increase its value ; and, therefore, the 
tangent of an acute angle increases with the increase of the 
angle. 

IV. The cosecant, secant, and cotangent of an angle are, 
by (6), the respective reciprocals of the sine, cosine, and 
tangent. But the reciprocal of a quantity increases with the 
decrease of the quantity, and the reverse. It follows, then, 
from the preceding demonstrations, that its secant increases 
with the increase of the acute angle, while its cosecant and 
cotangent decrease. 

71. Theorem. The absolute values (neglecting their 
signs) of the sine^ tangent, and secant of an obtuse 
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Increase of sine, &c. of obtuse angle. 

angle decrease with the increase of the angle ; while 
those of the cosine, cotangent, and cosecant increase. 

Proof. The supplement of an obtuse angle is an acute 
angle, of which the absolute values of the sine, &c. are^ by 
§ 61, the same as those of the angle itself. But this acute 
angle decreases with the increase of the obtuse angle, and 
at the same time its sine, tangent, and secant decrease, while 
its cosine, cotangent, and cosecant increase. 
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Sines proportional to sines of opposite angles. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBLIQUE TRIANGLES. 

72. Theorem. The sides of a triangle are directly 
proportional to the sines of the opposite angles. [B. 
p. 13.] 

Proof. Id the triangle ABC (figs. 2 and 3), denote the 
sides opposite the angles A^ B, C, respectively, by the letters 
a, 6, c. We are to prove that 

sin. A : sin. B : sin. C=i a: b: c. (130) 

From the vertex B, let fall on the opposite side the perpen- 
dicular BPy which we will denote by the letter p. Then, in 
the triangle BAP, we have by (I) 

, . BP p 

sm. A, = . p = — , 
A B c 

or p :=! c sin. A, (1^1) 

Also, in the triangle BPC, we have, by (1) and (98), and 
from the consideration that BCP is the angle C (dg, 2), 
and its supplement (fig. 3), 

BP p 
sin. BCP = sin. C = ;^-^ = ^, 
B U a 

or p =: a sin. C (1^^) 

Comparing (131) and (132), we have 
c sin. A =1 a sin. C, 
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A side and two angles given. 

which may be converted ipto the following proportion 

sin. A : sin. C= a : c. 
In the same way, it may be proved that 

sin. A : sin. Bz=a: b; 
and these two proportions may be written in one as in (130). 

73. Problem, To solve a triangle when one of its 
sides and two of its angles are known, [B. p. 4J.] 

Solution, JFHrst, The third angle may be found by sub- 
tracting the sum of the two given angles from 180°. 

Secondly, To find either of the other sides, we have only 
to make use of a proportion, derived from § 72. As the sine 
of the angle opposite the given side is to the sine of the 
angle opposite the required side, so is the given side to the 
required side. Thus, if a (fig. 1) were the given and b the 
required side, we should have the proportion 

sin. A : sin. B =^a: b; 

whence by (6) 

, a sin. B . ^ m ,-,^^v 

b = — : 7- z= a sm. B cosec. A. (133) 

sm. A ^ ' 



74. Examples. 

1. Given one side of a triangle equal to 22.791, and the 
adjacent angles equal to 32° 41' and 47° 54'; to solve the 
triangle. 

Solution. The other angle = 180° — (32° 41' + 4r 54') 
= 99° 25'. 
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Given two sides jand an angle opposite one of them. 


By (133) 




99° 26' cosec. 


10.00589 10.00569 


32" 41' sin. 


9.73239 47" 54' sin. 9.87039 


22.791 


1.35776 1.35776 



12.475 •J.09604; 17.141 •1.23404 

Ans. The other angle = m^ 25' 

r«, 1^ .^ f 12.475 

The other sides = i 17 141 

2. Given one side of a triangle equal to 327.06, and the' 
adjacent angles equal to 154° 22' and 17° 35'; to solve the 
triangle. 

Ans. The other angle = 8° 3' 

m,. .. ., f 1010.4 

The other sides = < ^q^ g 

76. Problem, To solve a triangle when two of Us 
sides and an angle opposite one of the given sides are 
knotcn. [B. p. 42.] 

Solution, First. The angle opposite the other given aide, 
is found by the proportion of § 72. As the side opposite the 
given angle is to the other given side, so is the sine of the 
given angle to the sine of the required angle. Thus, if (fig. 
I) a and b are the given sides and A the given angle, the 
angle B is found, by the proportion 



*20 is subtracted from each of these characteristics, because the 
two sines and cosecant were taken from the tables without any 
diminution, as required by § 30. 
5 
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Given two sides and an angle opposite one of tbem. 

a: b =. sin. A : sin. B ; 
whence 

8b. B = ?^-^. (134) 

Secondly, The third angle is found by subtracting the sum 
of the two known angles from 180^ 

Thirdly, The third side is found by the proportion. As 
the sine of the given angle is to the sine of the angle opposite 
the required side, so is the side opposite the given angle to 
the required side. That is, in the present case, 

sin. A : sin. C =. a: c; 

whence 

a sin. C . f 

c = — : T-, = a sin. / cosec. A, ( 135) 

sin. A f ^ ' 

76. Scholium. Two angles are given in (he tables corre* 
spending to the same sine, which are supplements of each 
other, one being acute and the other obtuse. Two values of 
3 (134) are then given in the tables, and both these values 
may be possible, when the given value of h is greater than 
that of a, and the given value of A is less than 90° ; for, in 
this case, there may be two triangles, ABC {fig. 11.) and 
AB'C, which satisfy the data. 

77. Scholium, The problem is impossible, when the given 
value of 6 is greater than that of a, and the given value of il 
is obtuse. . For the greater side of an obtuse-angled triangle 
must always be opposite the obtuse angle. 

78. Scholium. The problem is impossible, when the given 
value of 6 is so much greater than that of a, that we have 

b sin. A'^ a\ 
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Given two sides and an angle opposite one of them. 

for, in this case, the given value of a is less than that of the 
perpendicular CP (fig. 11) from C. upon AP. 

79. Scholium, The obtuse value of B does not satisfy the 
problem, when 6 is less than a ; for the obtuse angle of a 
triangle cannot be opposite a smaller side. In this case, 
therefore, the problem admits of only one solution. 



80. Examples. 

1. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 77.245 and 92.341, 
and the angle opposite the first side equal to 55** 28' \2" ; to 
solve the triangle. 

Solution. Making 

h = 92.341, a == 77.245, il = 55° 28' 12', 
we have, by (134), 

a = 77.245 (ar. co.) 8.11213 

h = 92.341 1.96540 

A =55° 28' 12' sin. 9.91584 



B = 80° 1' or = 99° 59' sin. 9.99337 

-4 + JB = 135° 29' 12" or = 155° 27' 12 " 
C= 44° 30' 48" or == 24° 32' 48" 
Then, by (135), 
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Given two sides and an angle opposite one of them. 

a = 77.245 1 .88787 1 .88787 

C==: 44''30'48 ' sin. 9.84576 or = 24** 32' 48 ' sin. 9.61850 
A = 5&°28'12'' cosec. 10.08416 10.08416 



C= 65.734 1.81779 or = 38.952 1.59053 

Ans, The third side = 65.734 or = 38.952 

!gQo J/ / 99© 59/ 

44°30' 48'' ^^ ~ I 24° 32^48'' 

2. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 77.245 and 92.341, 
and the angle opposite the second side equal to 55° 28' 12'' ; 
to solve the triangle. 

JLn5. The third side = 110.7 

rru *u 1 (43°33'44" 

The other angles = ^ qqo^, ^, 

3. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 40 and 50, and 
the angle opposite the first side equal to 45° ; to solve the tri- 
angle. 

Ans, The third side = 54.061 or = 16.65 

mu *u 1 ( 62° 7' ( 117° 53' 

The other angles = I ^c^o^, or= ^ ^^o 7, 

47 . Given two sides of a triangle equal to 77.245 and 92.341, 
and the angle opposite the second side equal to 124° 31' 48" ; 
to solve the triangle. 

Ans, The third side = 23.129 

!j no 00/ A All 
11° 54' 28" 
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Ratio of the sum of the t wo sides to their difference. 

5. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 77.245 and 92.341 , 
and the angle opposite the first side equal to 124° 31' 48'' ; to 
solve the triangle. 

Ans, The question is impossible. 

6. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 75.486 and 92.341 , 
and the angle opposite the first side equal to 55^ 28' 12" ; to 
solve the triangle. 7 ^ . (T/ "7 ' 

Ans, The question is impossible. 

81. Theorem. The sum of two sides of a triangle 
is to their difference, as the tangent of half the sum 
of the opposite angles is to the tangent of half their 
difference. [B. p. 13.] 

Proof. We have (fig. 1.) 

a: b z= sin. A : sin. B ; 
whence, by the theory of proportions, 

a-\'b: a — b=z sin. A -f- sin. B : sin. A — sin. B, 

which, expressed fractionally, is 

a -f- 6 sin. A -|- sin. B 
a — b sin. A — sin. B' 
But, by (47), 

sin. A 4- sin. B ^ tang. J (-4 -f- ^) . 
sin -4— sin B"" tang. ^(A — ^)' 
whence 

a + b^ Ung.i{A + B )^ 
a—b tang. i(il — B)' 
5* 



(136) 
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Given two sides and the included angle. 

or 

a^b: a — 6=tang. i(i4+B):tang. i(il — JB). 

82. Problem, To solve a triangle when two of its 
sides and the included angle are given. [B. p. 43.] 

Solution, Let the two sides a and b (fig. 1) be giveD, and 
the included angle C ; to solve the triangle. 

JFVr5*. To find the other two angles. Subtract the giYen 
angle € from 180®, and the remainder is the sum of A and 
B, for the sum of the three angles of a triangle is 180® ; that 
is, 

ii + 5=i8o®— c; 

and 

i (/I + 5) = 90® — J C= complement of i C. 

The difference of A and B is then found by (136) 

a-^b:a^bz=z tang. 1{A+B): tang. J {A — B),- 

But we have 

tang. J (^ + JB) = cotan. i C; 
whence 

tang. J (A-B) =~tang.>(^+B)=^cotan.J C. (137). 

The greater angle, which must be opposite the greater side, 
is then found by adding their half sum to their half difference ; 
and the smaller angle by subtracting the half difference from 
the half sum. 

Secondly. The third side is found by the proportion 
sin. A : sin. C= a: c; 
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Given two sides and the included angle. 

whence 



c = 


a 810. C 


SID. A 


83. 


Examples. 



1. Given two sides of a triangle eqaal to 99.341 and 1.234, 
and their included angle equal to 169° 58' ; to solYe the tri> 
angle. 

Solution. Making a = 99.341, b = 1.234 ; and 

C= 109^58', JC = 84°59'; 
we have, by (137), 

a + b= 100.575 (ar. co.) 7.99751 

a — 6= 98.107 1.99170 

J (^ -j- jB) = 5° r tang. 8.94340 



J (^ _ ^) = 4° 63' 39' tang. 8.93261 



il = 9° 54' 39' 
JB = 0° r 21' 

a = 99.341 1.99712 

C= 169^58' sin. 9.24110 

il = 9° 54' 39" cosec. 10.76419 



c = 100.56 2.00241 

Ans. The third side = 100.56 



rru *k 1 (9^ 54' 39' 

The other angles = -J q© 7/ 21" 
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Segments of base made by perpendicular from opposite vertex. 

2. Given two sides of a triangle equal to 0.121 and 5.421 
and the included angle equal to 1^2' ; to solre the triangle. 
Ans, The other side = 5.3 



The other angles = | ^^§1 ^J' 



178^ 56' 35' 
25" 



84. Theorem. One side of\i triangle is to the sum 
of the other two, as their difference is to the difference 
of the segments of the first side made by a perpendic- 
ular from the opposite vertex, if the perpendicular fall 
within the triangle ; or to the sum of the distances of 
the extremities of the base from the foot of the per- 
pendicular, if it fall without the triangle. [B. p. 14,] 

Proof Let AC (figs. 12 and 13) be the side of triangle 
ABC on which the perpendicular is let fall, and BP the 
perpendicular. 

From B as a centre with a radius equal to BC, the 
shorter of the other two sides, describe the circumference 
CC E'E. Produce AB to E' and AC to C, if necessary. 

Then, since AC and AB are secants, we hare, 
AC: AE'= AEiAC. 



But 



and 



AE' = AB+ BE' =1 AB + BC 
AE = AB — BE = AB — BC 

(fig. 12.) ACr=AP — PO^AP — PC 
(fig. 13.) AC=AP + POz=AP + PC 
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Given the three sides. 

whence 

(fig. 12.) AC : AB + BC = AB — BC : AP -- PC 
(fig. 13.) AC :AB+BC=AB — BC:AP + PC. 

85. Problem. To solve a triangle when its three 
sides are given, [B. p. 43.] 

Solution. On the side b (figs. 2 and 3) let fall the perpen- 
dicular BP. 

Then, by § 84, 

(fig. 2.)b:c-^a=zc — a:PA — PC 
(fig. 3,)b:c + az=zc — a: PA + PC. 

These proportions give the difference of the segments 
(fig- ^)> or their sum (fig. 3). . Then, adding the half dif* 
ference to the half sum, we obtain the larger segment cor- 
responding to the larger of the two sides a and c. And, 
subtracting the half difference from the half sum, we obtain 
the smaller segment. 

Then, in triangles BCP and ABP, we have, by (4) and 
(99), 

COS. A = ; 

c 

PC 

and (fig. 2.) cos. C = , 

(fig. 3.) COS. C = — COS. BCP = — — . 

a 

The third angle B is found by subtracting the sum of A 
and C from 180^ 
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Given the three sides. 

86. Corollary, From the preceding section, we have 

ic A- a\ ic — d\ c^ — a^ 
(fig. 2.) PA — PC=z ^ ^-j = ^ 



(fig. 3.) PA + PC= (i±^(il^) ^ 



C2_fl2 



V"S 


•"•;•■ -^ T^ 








b 


~~~ 




b 


which, 


added to 


















(fig- 


2.) 


PA + 


PC 


= AC=z 


b 








(fig. 


3.) 


PA — 


PC 


=zAC = 


b 


• 




gives 


iPA = 


«» 


— a' 
b 


1-6 = 


b' + c' 
b 


— 


a" 




Hence 



















and 



^^- 26 



cos.A=.~ = -:^—. (138) 



87. Corollary, If (138) is cleared from fractions it be* 
comes by transposition 

a^ = b^ + c^ —2bc cos. A, (139) 

88. Corollary, Add unity to both sides of ( 138) and we 
have 

Since the numerator of (140) is the difference of two 
squares, it may be separated into two factors, and we have 
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Given the three lides. 

l + cos.^_ ^-^- . 

Now, representing half the sum of the three sides of a tri- 
angle by s, we have 

2s = a + b+c, (141) 

and 

25— 2a==2(5 — a) = a + 6 + c— 2a=6+i:— <f.(142) 

If we substitute these values in the above equation, it be- 
comes 

, + COS. 4 = i^fel"-^ = ^-^^P^ . (143) 

' 2 6c be ^ ' 

But, by (55), 

1 +cos.2l=2(cosiil)a. 

Hence 

2 5 f s — a) 



or 



be 

s {s — a) 



(cos.iA)'= \^ ' (144) 

cos.iA=v(^^^), (145) 

which corresponds to proposition LXI. of B., p. 14. 
In the same way, we have 

cos.iB=v(iii=:^) (146) 

COS. i C= V (iif-"I^). (147) 
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Given the three sides. 

89. Corollary, Subtract both sides of (138) from unity, 
and we have 



1 — COS. A=z\ — 



26c 26c 



Since the numerator of (148) is the difference of two 
squares, it may be separated into two factors, as follows, 

2 6c 
But from (141) 

2 s — 26 = 2(5 — 6) = a+6 + c — 2 6z=a — 6+c(149) 

25— 2c=:2(5 — c)=a+6+c— 2c=ra+6— c.(150) 

If we substitute these values in the above equations, it be- 
comes 



(151) 



2 6c 6 c 

But, by (56), 

1 — COS. i1 = 2 (sin. J Ay. 
Hence, by reduction, 

sin.M = V(^^^^). (152) 

In the same way, we have 

.■..JB = V('-!^-^) (153) 

.■,MC=V(<^-^). (164, 
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Given the three sides. 

90. Corollary, The quotients of (152, 153, and 154), di- 
vided by (145, 146, and 147,) are by (7) 

.■...ti. = v( "7°>l'-" ) (.», 

91. The product of (143) by (151) is 
4 s (s — a) (s — h) {s — c) 



A -^— ^VfWO. ZX 


) — 


b» 


c» 




But from (9) 










1- 


- (cos. Ay 


= (sin 


Ay. 




Hence 










(sin. Ay 


As{s- 


.a){s- 


-6) (5. 


-c) 




62*2 




» 


or 










. , 2 


\^[s{i- 


r,)(5- 


6)(5- 


-c)] 


6 




bc 







(158) 
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Given the three sides. 

92. Scholium. The problem would be impossible, if the 
given value of either side exceeded the sum of the other 
two. 

93. Examples. 

1. Given the three sides of a triangle equal to 12.348, 
13.661, 14.091 ; to solve the triangle. 

Solution, First Method. 

Make (fig. 2.) a =. 12.348 b = 13.561 
c z= 14.091. 
Then by § 91 

b = 13.561 (ar. co.) 8.86771 
c + a z= 26.439 1.42224 

c — a= 1.743 0.24130 



PA— PC — 3.3982 0.53125 



P^ = 8.4796 0.92838 

PC z= 5.0814 0.70598 

c = 14.091 (ar.co.) 8.85106 

a z= 12.348 (ar. co.) 8.90840 



A = 53fiy cos, 9.77944 



C = 65° 42' COS. 9.61438 
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OBLI«VE TftlAMOLKI. 



es 



Given the three sides. 



EzrilW — iA + C) 
= 180^ — 118 42' = 6r 18'. 

Second Method. 

By (145, 146, and 147), 
a = 12.348 (ar. co.) 8.90840 (ar. co.) 8.90840 

b = 13.561 (ar. co.) 8.86771 (ar.co.)a86771 

c = 14.091 (ar. CO.) 8.85106 (ar. CO.) 8.85106 



s = 20.000 


1.30103 


1.30103 


1.30103 


s-a=7.652 


0.88377 






5-6=6.439 




0.80882 




s-c=6.909 






0.77151 


2 


19.90357 


2 19.86931 


2 19.84866 



COS. 9.95179 9.93466 9.92433 

i il = 26^ 30^, i B =. 30^ 39^, i C= 32* 51' 
^ = 53** O', 5 = 61M8', C=:66M2'. 



Ans, The angles 



={ 



53* 0' 
61* 18' 
65*42*. 



In the same way equations (152-154) woald furnish a 
third method, (155- 157) a fourth method, and (168) a fifth 
method. 
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Given the three sides. 

2. Giveo the three sides of a triangle equal to 17.856, 
13.349, and 11.111 ; to solve the triangle. 



-C 



93^ 19' 16" 
Ans. The angles = { 48^ 16' 24" 
38^ 24' 20". 
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Base of the Naperian ayBtem of logaritliint. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRICAL SERIES. 

94. Problem. To develop the expression 

(1 + ,y (159) 

in which i is an infinitesimal, into a series arranged 
according to powers of x. 

Solution, The binomial theorem gives at once 

+ <-(7-')0-')4+'«"«') 

Z , . . 

Bat 7 IS infinite, and gives, therefore, 
X X z z 

J— 1 = , . j-2 = j , &c. (161) 

which, substituted in (liO), give 

X 

(i+.y=i+x+^;+^3+j^+&c.(i«) 

6* 
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66 PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. [cH. VII. 

Base of the Naperiaa system of logarithms. 

95. Corollary. When ,2=1 
(162) becomes 

(l + .f = l+l+^^+^+^ + &c.(163) 

which we may denote by e. 

This quantity e is one of frequent occurrence in 
analysis^ and is celebrated on account of its having 
been adopted by Napier as the base of his system of 
logarithms^ which were called by him hyperbolic 
logarithms, but are known as the Naperian loga- 
rithms. 

The value of e is easily computed, from the con- 
sideration that it is the sum of the series (163), the 
first term of which is unity, and each succeeding term 
is obtained by dividing the preceding term by the 
number of the place of this preceding term. 

Thus 1)1.000000 

2)1.000000 

3) .500003 

4) .166667 

5) .041667 

6) .008333 

7) .001389 

8) .000198 

9) .000025 
.000003 



1 



(l + i)T = e = 2,71828 (164) 
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Logarithm of a d amber which is nearly equal to unity. 

The sixth place is neglected, in the sum of the decimals, 
as being inaccurate. 

96. Corollary. The zth power of e is by (164 and 162) 

«-=(l+.V = l+x+j^ + ^ + &c. (165) 

97. Corollary. The t^' power of e is 

c* = 1 + t. (166) 

96. Corollary, The logarithm of (166) is 

log. (l+i)=tlog.€, (167) 

which gives, by reversing the sign of t, 

log. (1 — •) = — tlog. u. (168) 

99. Problem. To develop log. (1 — x) into a series 
of terms arranged according to the powers of x. 

Solution. Let the series be denoted,, as follows, 
log. (1— x)=il+iij x-^A^ x^+&.o, . . +i4„ a:"+&c. (169) 

so that the number below the letter denotes the power of x 
of which the letter is the coefficient. 

First To find the value of A ; let 
xz=:0 
which reduces (169) to 

log. 1 == il z= 0. (170) 
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Logarithm of a number which is nearly equal to unity. 

Secondly, To find the value of A^ f let 
2 = t 
80 that all the powers of % except the first can be neglected 
in the second member of (169), and the equations ( 168, 169, 
and 170,) give "^ 

log. (1 - t) = A, t = — t log. e (171) 

A,=_log.e (172) 

Thirdly, To find the value of i4„ ; let r, r', r", &c. be 
the roots of the equation 

x"= l,oraf»— 1 = (173) 

and by the theory of equations, we have for all values of x 

X" — 1 = (x — r) (x — r') (x — r^') &c. (174) 

Moreover the product of the negatives of the roots of an 
equation is equal to the constant term, which is, in this 
case, — ] , that is, 

— 1 = (— r) (— r') (— r") &c. (175) 

The quotient of (174) by (175) is 

X — r X — W X — r". 
1 — X" = . — . --. &c. 

— r — r' — r'' 

=('-?)('-p)('-f)*'- '■"" 

the logarithm of which is 
log. (!-«") = log. (l - 7) + >og(l- ^) 

+ Iog.(l--j)+&c. (177) 
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Logarithm of a number which is nearly equal to unity. 



But by substituting x" for x in (169), and the values of A 
and A^ we ha?e 

log. (1 _ a;") = — log. « z" + ilg ar^ + &c. (178) 

and any term of the second member of (177), as the first, 
is by (169) 

log.(l -^)= -log.e^ + &c. ... +^„C (179) 

Since r is a root of the equation (173), that is, since 

r»=l, , (180) 

the term of (179), multiplied by z", becomes A^ z", which is 
independent of the particular root r, r^ &>c., and, therefore, 
the same for each term of the second member of (177). 
The sum of all the terms of the second member of (177), 
which are multiplied by z", is equal to either of them multi- 
plied by their number, which is n, that is, it is 

«/4„z«. (181) 

Hence this term must be equal to the term of (178), which 
is multiplied by z^ or 

n ii„ z» = — log. t z» (182) 

A = -^log.e, (183) 
and the resulting value of (169) is 

log. (1— z) = log.e (— z— iz2_^x3_;Jz*— &c.) (184) 

100. Corollary. By reversing the sign of i (184) be- 
comes 

I0g.(l+Z)= log. e (2_^x2-|-^i3_Jx4-f^l6_&c.) (185) 
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Logarithm of a number which is nearly equal to a known one. 

101. Corollary, The remainder of (185) diminished by 
(184) is 

log.}±^ = 21og.c(x + Jx3+|x5+|x^ + &c.) (186) 

1— X 



102. Corollary, Since 

a + x = «(l+^) 
we have by (185) 

log. (a+a;)=log. a+log. y+'A 

= log.a+log.e(?-i?-;+i^-i.l + &c.)(l87) 

103. Corollary. Equations (184) (185) and (186) may be 
used in calculating logarithmic tables. But, for this pur- 
pose, log. e must first be obtained, which is very easy, since 
it is, by the definition of logarithms, the root of the equa- 
tion 

10' = c = 2.71828 

which gives 

log. c = X = 0.43429 (188) 

104. Examples. 

1. Find the logarithm of 1.1. 

Solution. By making in (185), 

x = 0.1 
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Logarithms of numbers. 



we have 



i x2 = 0.005 
ix^ = 0.000333 
^ X* = 0.000025 
i x6 = 0.000002 



whence x — J x^ + ^ a?^ — ^ x^ = 0.09531 

log. (l+x)={0.09531) (log. «)=0.09531 X 0.4342^0.04 139. 

2. Find the logarithm of 625, knowing that 
log. 624 = 2.79518. 

Solution. In this case we have in (187) 

and — is so small, that its square and higher powers may be 
neglected in (187), whence 

log, g 



log. 625 = log. 624 + 



624 



4Di2Q 
= 2.79518 + ;;,^ = 2.79518 + 0.00070 

:?: 2.79588. 

3. Find the logarithm of .9. Ans. — 0.04576 or 9.95424. 

4. Find the logarithm of 1.01. Ans, 0.00432. 

5. Find the logarithm of 1.095. Ans. 0.03941. 

6. Find tho logarithm of l.OOG. Ans 0.00130. 
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Exponential expressions of sines and cosines. 

7. Find the logarithm of 463, knowing that 

log. 462 1=2.66464. 

Ans, 2.66558. 

8. Find the logarithm of 1291, knowing that 

log. 1290=3.11059. 

Ans, 3.11093. 



9. Find the logarithm of 123.6, knowing that 
log. 123 = 2.08991 

Ans, 2.09202. 

105. Problem. To express sines and cosines by 
means of exponential functions. 

Solution, The first member of the equation 

cos.a x + sin2.xz= I (189) 

may be written cos.^ x — ( — sin.^ z), that is the difference 
of the two squares cos.^ x and ( — sin.^ x), of which the roots 
are cos. x and sin. x \/ — 1 , This first member is, therefore, 
the product of the sum and difference of these two roots, or 
(189) may be written 

(cos. X -j- sin. X, ^ — 1 ) (cos. x — sin x. ^ — 1) = 1. 

The logarithm of this equation is 
log. (cos. i-j-sin. x,^ — 1 )+log. (cos. x — sin. x.^ — 1) = 
or 
log. (cos. x-j-sin. X ^-1) = — log.(cos. d;— sin. x.^-1) (190) 
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EzpoDODtial ezpressiom of sine and cosine. 
Denote either member of 190 by y, so that 

log. (cos. X + ^^^' ^- V — 1) = y> 

log. (cos.x — sin. X. V — 1)= — y (*01) 
or 
cos.x + sin.x./\/-l= lO*', cos.x — sin. x.\/-1b=I0^. (192) 

The sum of the two last equations is 

2cos.x=10'+10-^ (193) 

Hence by (55 and 56) 

cos.a i x= J (l+cos.x)=i (2+2cos.x)=i (10>'+2+10-^) 
— sin.2 i x=J (cos.x— 1 )=i (2co8.x— 2)=i ( IC— 2+10-^) 
of which the square roots are 

COS. J X = 4(10^' + 10" 4») 

sin. i X V — 1 = i (10*''— lO"" *0 
and the sum of these two equations is 

cos. i X + sin. i X. -v/ — I = 10*'. (194) 

The comparison of (194) the first equation of (192) shows 
that X may be changed into i x, provided that y is changed 
into ^ y. The same changes may, therefore, also be made in 
(194), or ^ X may be changed into its half, that is, into I x, 
provided ^ y is changed into j> y, which gives 

COS. ix + sin. i X. v^ — I = 10*'' (196) 
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74 PLANE TRIGONOHETRT. [CH. VI. 

Exponential ezpresBions of sine and cosine. 



A repetition of this change gives 

COS. I z + sin. i a;. V — 1 = lO**' (196) 

By continuing this process, x may be divided by any power 
of 2, however great, provided y is divided by the same power. 
Let^ then, 

« = 2» (197) 

and we have 

COS. — + sin.— .^/—l= lO". (198) 

The logarithm of which is 

log.(cos.-l + 8in.-V-l\ = -^. (199) 

But if in (197) n is made infinite, m will also be infinite, and 

— will be an infinitesimal, whose cosine is unity and . sine 
m 

equal to its arc, that is, (199) becomes 

log.(l + |-<v/-l) = ^. (200) 

But, again, since — is an infinitesimal, (200) becomes by 
m 

means of (167) 

log. «. — V — 1 = — , or y = X v/— 1 log. e, (201) 
m ' m 

which substituted in (191) gives 
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EiprewioD of eioe and cosine in Miias. 

log.(cos.x— sin.T. ^-1 ) =— tV-1 log. e =log. e"*^""* (202) 
or 

COS. X -|- sin. X \/ — 1 z= c*^~* 

COS. X — sin. X ^ — 1 = e""^" * (203) 

106. Corollary. Half the sum of (203) is 

cos.x = i («w-i + ^.v-i) (204) 

and half their difference, multiplied by ^ — 1 , is 

sin. X = — J (e*v- i_e-« v-i) ^ _ 1. (205) 

107, Problem. To develop cos. x and sin. x in sines 
arranged according to powers of x. 

Solution, Since we have 

(xV-l)'=-x«, {x^-lf='x'^-U{x^^\y=x\&.c. (206) 

the substitution of x ^ — 1 for x in (165) gives 

*V-1 , , , . 2^ X3 VI 



1.2 1.2.3 

a?5 VI 



which gives by reversing the sign of x 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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Galoulation of trigoaoaietrical tables. 



t2 23^ — 1 

e— =i-w-i-j:2+-i:2T 

r4 «.5V— 1 

4. — I_ &c. (208) 

^1.2.3.4 J.2.3.4.5 ^^ V ^ 

Half the sum of (207) and (208) is by (204) 

cos.x=l-|J + j^-j;2j^+d.c. (209) 

Half their difference, multiplied by \/ — I, is by (205) 



sin. xz=,x — 



1.2.3 ^ 1.2.3.4.5 



-&c. (210) 



which are the series required. But it must not be forgotten 
that, in the second member of these equations, x is expressed in 
terms of the radius as unity. 

108. Corollary. Equations (209) and (210) can be used 
for calculating tables of sines and cosines. 

109. Examples. 
1. Find the sine and cosine of 13"* 25'. 

Solution. In this case x = (13° 25') sin. 1' = 805 sin. 1', 

or by (13) 

X = 805 X 0.0002908 = .234164 

^ = 0.027419, T^. = 0.002140 

^=0.000125. r5j.5=«"«"^' 

Hence cos. x = 0. 97271 sm. x =0.23203 
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Calculation of trigooometrical tablea. 

2. Find the sine and cosine of 6° W. 

Ans. sin. 6** IC = 0.10742 
COS. &" W == 0.99421 

3. Find the sine and cosine of 3*^. 

ii?i5. sin. 3** = 0.05234 
COS. 3** = 0.99863 

4. Find the sine and cosine of 10^ 38'. 

^115. sin. 10^ 38^ = 0.18452 
COS. lO** 38' = 0.96283 



7* 
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NAVIGATION AND SURVEYING- 



CHAPTER T. 



PLANE SAILING. 



1. The daily revolution of the earth is performed 
around a straight line, passing through its centre, which 
is called the earth^s axis. 

The extremities of this axis on the surface of the 
earth are the terrestrial poles ^ one being the north pole, 
and the other the south pole. 

The section of the earth, made by a plane passing 
through its centre and perpendicular to its axis, is the 
terrestrial equator. [B, p. 48.] 

2. Parallels of latitude are the circumferences of 
small circles, the planes of which are parallel to the 
equator. 

3. Meridians are the semicircumferences of great 
circles, which pass from one pole to the other. 

The first meridian is one arbitrarily assumed, to 
which all others are referred. In most countries, that 
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82 NAVIGATION AND SUKV£YING. [CH. I. 

Latitude. Longitude. 

has been taken as the first meridian which passes 
through the capital of the country. But, in the United 
States, we have usually adhered to the English custom, 
and we consider the meridian, which passes through 
the Observatory of Greenwich, as the first meridian. 
[B. p. 48.] 

4. The latitude of a place is its angular distance 
from the equator, the vertex of the angle being at the 
centre of the earth ; or, it is the arc of thc^meridian, 
passing through the place, which is comprehended be- 
tween the place and the equator. [B. p. 48.] 

Latitude is reckoned north and south of the equator from 
0** to 90°. 

6. The difference of latitude of two places is the 
angular distance between the parallels of latitude in 
which they are respectively situated, the vertex of the 
angle being at the centre of the earth ; or it is the arc 
of a meridian which is comprehended between the par- 
allels of latitude. [B. p. 62.] 

The difference of latitude of two places is equal to 
the difference of their latitudes, if they are on the same 
side of the eqtmtor; and to the sum of their latitudes^ 
if they are on opposite sides of the equator. [B. p. 60.] 

6. The longitude of a place is the angle made by 
the plane of the first meridian with the plane of the 
meridian passing through the place ; or it is the arc of 
the equator comprehended between these two merid- 
ians. [B. p. 48.] 
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^ 10.] PLANE SAILING. 8S 

Distance. Course. Departure. 

Longitude is reckoned East and West of the first meridiao 
from 0* to 180^ 

7. The difference of longitude of two places is the 
angle contained between the planes of the meridians 
passing through the two places ; or it is the arc of the 
equator comprehended between these two meridians. 

The difference of longitude of two places is eqtial 
to the difference of their longitudes, if they are on the 
same side of the first meridian ; and to the sum of their 
longitudes^ if they are on opposite sides of the first 
meridian, unless their sum be greater than 180^ ; in 
which case the sum must be subtracted from 360° 
to give the difference of longitude. [B. p. 50.] 

8. The distance between two places in Navigation 
is the portion of a curve which would be described 
by a ship sailing from one place to the other in a path, 
which crosses every meridian at the same angle. 
[B. p. 62.] 

9. The course of the ship, or the bearing of the two 
places from each other, is the angle which the ship's 
path makes with the meridian. [B. p. 52.] 

10. The departure of two places is the distance of 
either from the meridian of the other, when they are 
so near each other that the earth's surface may be con- 
sidered as plane and its curvature neglected. But, if 
the two places are at a great distance from each other. 
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Point. Mariner's compass. 

the distance is. to be divided into small portions, and 
the departure of the two places is the sum of the de- 
partures corresponding to all these portions. 

1 1. Instead of dividing the quadrant into 90 degrees, 
navigators are in the habit of dividing it into eight 
equal parts called poinds ; and of subdividing the points 
into halves and quarters. A point, therefore, is equal 
to one eighth of 90^, or to ll^ 15^ [B. p. 62.] 

Names are given to the directions determined by the 
different points, as in the diagram (fig. 14), which repre- 
sents the face of the card of the Mariner^s Compass. 

The Mariner^s Compass consists of this card, at- 
tached to a magnetic needle, which has the property 
of constantly pointing toward the north, and thereby 
determining the ship's course. 

On page 53 of the Navigator a table is given of the angles 
which every point of the compass makes with the meridian, 
and on page 169, table XXV. the log., sines, &c. are given. 

12. The object o( Plane Sailing is to calculate the 
Distance, Course or Bearing, Difference of Latitude 
and Departure, when either two of them are known. 

[B. p. 52.] 

13. Problem, To find the difference of latitude and 
departure^ when the distance and course are known. 
[B. p. 64.] 

Solution. First, When the distance is so small that the 
curvature of the earth's surface may be neglected. Let A B 
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Given distance and course. 

(6g. 15.) be the distance. Draw through A themeridiaDiiC, 
and let fall oo it the pei'pendicular BC, The angle A is the 
course, ^IC is the difference of latitude, and jBC is the depart- 
ure. Then, by (21 and 22), 

Diff. of lat. = dist. X cos. course. (211) 

Departure 33 dist. X sin. course. (^1^) 

Secofidiy, When the distance is great, %a A B (fig. 16), 
then divide it into smaller portions, as A a, ab,b e, d&c. 
Through the points of division, draw the meridians A N^an^ 
h p, &c. Let fall the perpendiculars am, b n, c p, d&c. 
Then, as the course is every where the same, each of the 
angles m Aa,n ab, pbc^ &c. is equal to the angle A, or the 
course. Moreover, the distances, A m, a n, b p, d&c. are the 
differences of latitude respectively of ^ and a, a and 6, b and 
c, &c. Also a m, b n, c p, 6lc, are the departures of the 
points A and a, a and &, b and c, &c. Therefore, as the 
difference of latitude of A and B is evidently equal to the sum 
of these partial differences of latitude; and as the departure 
of A and ^ is by ^ 10 equal to the sum of the partial depart- 
ures, we have 

Diff. of lat. = il m + nit + 6 /I 4- &c. 

Departure =am-f-6« + cp-|" ^^ 

But the right triangles m A a^u a b^p be, &c. give by (211 
and 212) 

A m=:A aX cos. course, am=zA a X sin course ; 

anzzzabX cos. course, 6 n ss a 6 X sin. course ; 

bp=zb c X COS. course, cp=z b c X sin. course. 

d&c. &c. 

8 
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Given course and departure. 



The sums of these equations give 
Diff. of lat. z=Am-\-an-^bp-^ &C. 

=i{A a-j-aft-f-ic -f-^c.) X cos. course, 
Departure = az/i + fin-j-cp-f- &C. 

= (.4 n-j-a6-}-6c-f- &c.) X sin. course. 
But 

A a-f-a6-f-6c-f- &c. = AB == distance. 
Hence, 

Diff. of lat. = dist. X cos. course, 
Departure =dist. Xsin. course; 
precisely the same with (211) and (212). 

This shows that the method of calculating the dif- 
ference of latitude and departure is the same for all 
distances, and that all the problems of Plane Sailing 
may be solved by the right triaifgle(&g, 15). [B. p. 52.] 

A table of difference and latitude and departure are given 
in pages 1-6, Tables I, and II. of the Navigator, which 
might be calculated by (211 and 212). 

14. Problem. To find the distance and difference of 
latitude!^ when the covrse and departure are known, 

[B. p. BS.-] 

Solution. There are given (fig. 15) the angle A and the 
side B C. Hence, by (23 and 24), 

Distance ■= departure X cosec. course. (213) 

Diff. of lat. =: departure X cotan. course. (^14) 
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Cases of plane sailing. 



15. Problem. To find the distance and departure, 
when the course ajid difference of latitude are knovni. 
[B. p. 55.] 

Solution. There are given (fig. 15) the angle A and the 
side AC, Then, by (25 and 26), 

Distance = di(f. of lat. X sec. course. (^15) 
Departure = diff. of lat. X tang, course. (216) 

16. Problem. To find the course and difference of 
latitude^ when the distance and departure are known. 
[B. p. 27.] 

Solution, There are given (fig. 15) the hypothenuse i45 
and the side BC, Then, by (27 and 29), 

departure /r^^-^v 

sin. course = -^ , (217) 

distance 

Diff. of lat. = V [(di8t.2) — (departure)^]. (218) 

17. Problem. To find the course and departure, when 
the distance and difference of latitude are known. 
[B. p. 56.] 

Solution, There are given (fig. 15) the hypothennse AB 
and the leg AC, Then, by (27 and 29), 

diff. of lat. 

cos. course z= -j-. , (219) 

distance 

Departure = V [(dist.)2 _ (diff. of lat.)2]. (220) 

18. Problem. To find the course and distance, when 
the departure and difference of latitude are known. 
[B. p. S7,^ 
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Solution, There are given (fig. 15) the legs AC and BC. 
Then, 

departure ^^^.v 

tang, course =:j^^^- - (^^) 

Dist. = diff. of lat. X sec. course. (222) 



\ 19. Examples. 

1. A ship sails from latitude 3^ 45' S., upon a course 
N. by E., a distance of 2345 miles ; to find the latitude at 
which it arrives, and the departure which it makes. 

Ans. Latitude z= 34** 35' N. 
Departure z= 458 miles. 

2. A ship sails from latitude 62^ 19^ N., upon a course 
W. N. W., till it makes a departure of 1000 miles ; to find the 
latitude at which it arrives, and the distance sailed. 

^115. Latitude z= 69** 13' N. 
Distance z= 1082 miles. 

3. The bearing of Paris from Athens is N. 54° 56' W. ; 
find the distance and departure of these two places from each 
other. 

Ans. Distance =z 1135 miles. 

Departure z=: 929 miles. 

4. A ship sails from latitude 72*^ 3' S., a distance of 
2000 miles, upon a course between the north and the west, 
that is, northwesterly^ until it makes a departure of 1000 
miles ; find the latitude at which it arrives, and the course. 
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Examples. 



Ans. Latitude = 43^ 11' S. 
Course = N. 30** W. 

5. The distance from New Orleans to Portland is 1257 
miles; find the bearing and departure. 

Am. Bearing » N. 49'' 24' E. 
Departure z= 954 miles. 

6. The departure of Boston from Canton is 8790 miles ; 
find the bearing and distance, 

Ans. Bearing = N. 82'' 31' E. 
Distance = 8865 miles. 



8* 
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Traverse. 



CHAPTER II. 



TRAVERSE SAILING. 



20. A traverse is an irregular track made by a ship 
when sailing on several different courses. v 

The object of Traverse Sailing is to reduce a tra- 
verse to a single course, where the distances sailed 
are so small that the earth's surface may be consid- 
ered as a plane. [B. p. 69.] 

21. Problem, To reduce several successive tracks of 
a ship to one; that ts, to find the single track j leading 
to the place, tohich the ship has actually reached^ by 
sailing on a traverse. [B. p. 59.] 

Solution, Suppose the ship to start from the point A (fig. 
17), and to sail, first from A to B, then from B to C, then 
from Cto E, and lastly from JEJ to F; to find the bearing 
and distance of F from A, Call the differences of latitude, 
corresponding to the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th tracks, the 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 4th differences of latitude ; and call the correspond- 
ing departures the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th departures. Then 
we need no demonstration to prove that 

Diff. of lat. of il and jP= 1st diff. of lat. — 2d diff. of lat. 
+ 3d diff. of lat. — 4th diff. &c. ; 

or that the difference of latitude of A and F is found 
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, . I 1— 

To reduce a traverse to a single course. 

by taking the sum of the differences of latitude cor* 
responding to the northerly courses, and also the sum 
of those corresponding to the southerly courses, and 
the difference of these sums is the required difference 
of latitude. 

By neglecting the earth's curvature, we also have, 
Dep. of ^ and 2^= 1st dep. — 2d dep. — 3d dep. -j- 4th dep. 

or the departure of A and F is found by taking the 
sum of the departures corresponding to the easterly 
courses, also the sum of those corresponding to the 
westerly courses ; and the difference of these sums is 
the required departure. 

Having thus found the difference of latitude and 
departure of A and F, their distance and bearing are 
found by <5> 18. 

22. The calculations of traverse sailing are usually 
put into a tabular form, as in the following example. 
In the first column of the table are the numbers of 
the courses ; in the second and third columns are the 
courses and distances; in ihe fourth ^nA fifth columns 
are the differences of latitude, the column, headed N, 
corresponding to the northerly courses, and that 
headed S, to the southerly courses; in the sixth and 
seventh columns are the departures, the column^ 
headed E, corresponding to the easterly courses, and 
that, headed W, to the westerly courses. [B. p. 59.] 
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23. Examples. 

] . A ship sails on several successive tracks, in the order 
and with the courses and distances of the first three col- 
umns of the following table ; find the bearing and distance 
of the place at which the ship arrives, firom that from which 
it started. 



No. 


Coarse. 


Dist. 


N. 


S. 


E. 


W. 


1 


N.N. E. 


3U 


27.7 




11.5 




2 


N.W. 


80 


56.6 






56.6 


3 


West. 


60 








60.0 


4 


S. E. by S. 


55 




46.7 


30.6 




6 


North. 


43 


43.0 








6 


S, by W. 


152 1 




149.1 




29.7 




Sum of c 


olumos, 


127.3 194.8 


42.1 


146.3 










127.3 




42.1 



Diff. lat. z= 67.5 S. dep. = 104,2W. 
Dep. = 104.2 2.01787 

Diff. oflat. =:= 67.5 (ar. co.) 8.17070 1.82930 



Bearing = 57** 4' tang. 0.18857 
Dist = 124.1 



sec. 0.26467 



2.09397 
Ans. Bearing = S. 57** 4' W. 
Distance = 124.1 miles. 



2. A ship sails on the following successive tracks, South 
10 miles, W. S. W. 25 miles, "S. W. 30 miles, and West 20 
miles ; it is bound to a port which is at a distance of 100 
miles from the place of sUrting, and iu bearing is W. by S. 
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Required the bearing and distance of the port to which 
the ship is bound, from the place at which it has arrived. 

Ans, Bearing = N. S?'* 47' W. 
Distance = 40 miles. 
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Differences of longitude in parallel sailing. 



CHAPTER III. 



PARALLEL SAILING. 



24. Parallel Sailing considers only the case where 
the ship sails exactly east or west, and therefore re- 
mains constantly on the same parallel of latitude. Its 
object is to find the change in longitude corresponding 
to the ship's track. [B. p. 63.] 

25. Problem. To find the difference of longitude in 
parallel sailing, [B. p. 65.] 

Solution, Let A B ifig. 18) be the distance sailed by the 
ship on the parallel of latitude A B, As the course is exactly 
east or west, the distance sailed must be itself equal to its 
departure. 

The latitude of the parallel is A D A' or A A'. The angle 
AEBz=iA'DB',ox the arc A' B\ is the difference of lon- 
gitude. Denote the radius of the earth A^D z=. B' D = AD 
by R^ and the radius of the parallel A Ez=.B E by r\ also 
the circumference of the earth by C, and that of the parallel 
by c. 

Since AB and A'B' correspond to the equal angles ^JS5, 
and A'DB'^ they must be similar arcs, and give the propor- 
tion, 

AB : A'B' = c:C, 
or Dep. : diff. long. =: c : C. 
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Difference of longitude. 



But, as circumferences are proportional to their radii, 
c:C=rxR. 
Hence^ leaving out the common ratio, 

Dep. : diff. long. = r : 72. 

• Putting the product of the extremes equal to that of the 
means, 

r. diff. of long. = R, departure. 

But, in the triangle A D E, since 

DAE=:ADA'=z latitude, 
we have, from (22), 

r = /? X COS- lat. 
which, substituted in the above equation, gives, if the result 
is divided by i2, 

Diff. long. X cos. lat. zr departure. (223) 

Hence, by (8), 

Diff. Ion r, = ^IfP?!^ ^ dep. X sec. lat. (224) 

cos. lat. ^ ^ ' 

26. Corollary, Since the distance is the sam^ as the depar- 
ture in parallel sailing, the word distance may be substituted 
for departure in (223) and (224). 

27. Corollary. It appears, from (223) and (224), that 
if a right triangle (fig. 18) is constructed, thehypothe- 
nuse of which is the difference of longitude, and one of 
the acute angles the latitude, the leg adjacent to this 
angle is the departure. Allthe cases. of parallel sailing 
may, then, be reduced to the solution of this triangle. 
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Differences of places on the sanne parallel. 

28. Problem, To find the distance between two places 
which are upon the same parallel of latitude. 

Solution, This problem is solved at once by (223). 

29. The Table, p. 04, of the Navigator, which '* shows for 
every degree of latitude how many miles distant two meridians ' 
are, whose difference of longitude is one degree," is readily 
calculated by this problem. 



30. Examples. 

1. A ship sails from Boston 1000 miles exactly east; find 
the longitude at which it arrives. 

Ans. Longitude sought = 48* 32' W. 

2. Find the distance of Barcelona (Spain) from Nantucket 
(Massachusetts). 

Ans, Distance = 3252 miles. 

3. Find the distance between two meridians^ whose differ- 
ence of longitude is one degree in the latitude of 45*. 

Ans. Distance = 42.43 miles. 
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Middle latitude. 



CHAPTER IT. 

• . MIDDLE LATITUDE SAILING. 

31. The object of Middle Latitude Sailing is to give 
an approximative method of calculating the difference 
of longitude, when the difference of latitude is small. 
[B. p. 66.] 

32. Problem. To find the difference of longitude by 
Middle Latitude Sailing, when the distance and course 
are known, and also the latitude of either extremity of 
the ship^s track. [B. p. 71.] 

Solution, The difference of latitude and departure are 
foundby (211)and(212), 

Diff. lat. = dist. X cos. course 
Departure = dist. X sin. course. 

The difference of longitude may then be found by means 
of (224). Bat there is a difficulty with regard to the latitude 
to be used in (224) ; for, of the two extremities of the ship's 
track, the latitude of one is smaller, while the latitude of the 
other extremity is larger than the latitude of the rest of the 
track. Navigators have evaded this difficulty by using the 
Middle Latitude between the two, as sufficiently accurate, 
when the difference of latitude is small. Now the middle 
latitude is the arithmetical mean between the latitudes of 
the extremities, so that we have, 
9 
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To find the di^erence of longitude. 

Middle lat. = ^ sum of the lats. of the extremities of the 
track ; (225) 

and, by (224), 

Diff. long. = ^^P".^"7 = dep. X sec. mid. lat. (226) 
^ COS. mid. lat 

or, by substituting (212), 

Diff, long. = dist. X sin. course X sec. taid. lat. (227) 

" This method of calculating the difference of longitude may 
be rendered perfectly accurate by applying to the middle lat- 
itude a correction," which is given in the Navigator, and the 
method of computing which will be explained in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. [B. p. 76.] 

33. By combining th« triangle (fig. 15) of Plane 
sailing with that (fig. 18) of Parallel sailing a triangle 
(fig. 19) is obtained, by which all the cases of Middle 
Latitude sailing may be solved. 

34. Problem. To find the distance and bearing cf 
two places from each other ^ when their latitudes and 
longitudes are known. [B. p. 68.] 

Solution. From (fig. 19) we have 

Departure = diff. long. X cos. mid. lat. (228) 

departure ^r^r^x 

tang, bearmg = ^^^ ^^^ (229) 

dist. = diff. lat. X sec. bearing. (230) 
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Cases of middle latitude sailing. 

35. Problem. To find the course, disiancef and dif^ 
ference of longiiudej when both latitudes and the de-' 
parture are given. [B. p. 70.] 

Solution, The difference of longitude is foand by (226), 
the course by (229), and the distance by (230). 

36. Problem. To find the departure, distance, and 
difference of longitude, when both latitiuies and the 
course are given. [B. p. 72.] 

Solution. The departure is found by the formula 

departure =: diff. lat. X t^Qf* course ; (^1) 

the distance by (230) ; and the difference of longitude may 
be found by (226), or by substituting (231) in (226) 

diff. long. = diff. iat. X ^AQg. course X sec. mid. lat. (283) 

37. Problem. To find the course, departure, and 
difference of longitude^ when both latitudes and the 
distance are given, [B. p. 73.] 



Solution. The course is found by the formula 

iff. I 
dist 



cos, course = ,. . ; (233) 



the departure by 

departure = dist. X sin. course ; (^34) 

and the difference of longitude by (226). 

38, Problem. To find the difference of latitude^ dis- 
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iance, and difference of longitude, when one latitudey 
course J and departure are given. [B. p. 74.] 

Solution. The difference of latitude is found by the formula 
diff. lat. =: dep. X cotan. course ; (235) 

the distance by the formula 

dist. z= dep. X cosec. course ; (236) 

and the difference of longitude by (226). 

39. Problem. To Jind the course, difference of lati- 
tude, and difference of longitude, when one latitude^ 
the distance, and departure are given. [B. p. 75.] 

Solution. The course is found by the formula 

sin. course = -^; (237) 

the difference of latitude by the formula 

diff. lat. = dist. X cos. course ; (238) 

and the difference of longitude by (226). 

40. Examples. 

1. A ship sailed from Halifax (Nova Scotia) a distance of 
2509 miles, upon a course S. 79° 34' E. ; find the place at 
which it arrived. 

Solution, By <^ 32» 
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EzamplM. 

dist = 2509 3.a0960 3.3M50 

courae = 79"^ 34' cos. 9.25790 sin. 9.99276 



diff. lat. = 454' = T 34' S. 2.65740 
given lat. =44° 36' N. mid. lat.=40° 49' 



required lat. = 37° 2' N. cor. = T 



cor. mid. lat. =40° 56' sec. 10.12178 



diff. long. = 3266' t=z 54° 26' E. 3.51404 

given long. = 63° 28' W. 

required long. = 9° 2' W. 

Ans, The place arrived at is one mile south of Cape 8t. 
Vincent in Portugal. 

2. Find the bearing and distance of Canton from Wash- 
ington. 

Solution. By ^^, 

lat. of Washington=38°53' N. long.= 77° 3' W. 

lat. of Canton =23° 7' N. long.=113°J4' E. 



diff. lat.=946'=15°46', sum of longs. =190° 17' 
mid. lat.= 31° 0' diff. long. =169°43'= 10183' 

cor. = 31' 



cor.mid.lat.= 31° 31' cos. 9.93069 
diff. long.=10183' 4.00788 

diff. lat. = 946' ar. CO. 7.02411 2.97589 



bearing ==S. 83°47' W. tang. 10.96268 sec. 10.96524 

dist. =8732 miles 3.94113 

9# ^ 
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Examples. 

3. A ship sails from New York a distance of 675.} milesy 
upon a course S. E. ^ S. ; find the place at which it arrives. 

Ans, Three miles to the west of Georgetown in Bermuda. 

4. Find the bearing and distance of Portland (Maine) 
from New Orleans. 

^115. The bearing = N. 49* 24' E. 
The distances 1257 miles. 

5. A ship from the Cape of Good Hope sails northwesterly 
until its latitude is 22"^ 3' S., and its departure 3110 miles; 
find its course, distance sailed, longitude, and its distance 
from Cape St. Thomas (Brazil). 

Ans, Course = N. 76° 38' W. 
Distance == 3197 miles. 
Longitude = 40* 36' W. 
Distance to the Cape St. Thomas = 22 miles. 

6. A ship sails from Boston upon a course E. by N. until 
it arrives in latitude 45* 21' N. ; find the distance, its longi- 
tude, and its distance and bearing from Liverpool. 

Ans, Distance sailed = 922 miles. 
Longitude = 50* 10' W. 
Distance from Liverpool 3= 1905 miles. 
Bearing from Liverpool = S, 75* 22' W. 

7. A ship sails southwesterly from Gibraltar a distance of 
1500 miles, when it is in latitude 14* 44' N. ; find its course 
and longitude, and distance from Cape Verde. 
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Ans. Course = S. SV 17' W. 
Longitude = 19** 49^ W. 
Dist. from Cape Verde =131 miles. 

8. A ship sails from Nantucket upon a course S. 62^ 11' 
K, until its departure is 2274 miles; find the distance 
sailed, and the place arrived at. 

Ans. Distance = 2571 miles. 
The place arrived at is 261 miles north of Santa Cruz. 

9. A ship sails southwesterly from Land^s End (England), 
a distance of 3461 miles, vi^hen its departure is 3300 miles ; 
find the course and the place arrived at 

Ans, The course z= S. 72** 27' W. 
The place arrived at is Charleston (South Carolina). 
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To find the difference of longitude. 

CHAPTER V. 

MERCATOr's SAILING. 

41. The object of Mercator^s Sailing is to give an 
accurate method of calculating the difference of longi* 
tude. [B. p. 78.] 

42. Problem. To find the difference of longitude, 
when the distance, the course, and one latitude are 
known. 

Solution. Let AB (fig. 16) be the ship's track. Di?ide it 
into the small portions Aa, ab,bc, &c., which are such 
that the difference of longitude is the same for each of them^ 
and let 

d = this small difference in longitude. 

Let also 

L = the latitude of A, 

U = the latitude of B, 

I z=z the latitude of one of the points of division as b, 

V =z the latitude of the next point c, 

C = the course. 

The distance b c may then be supposed so small^ that the 
formulas of middle latitude sailing may be applied to it ; and 
(232) gives 
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Difference of longitude. 



d=(? — /) X tang, ex sec. }(/-+/). («») 



or 



But, i {H — I) is a small arc expressed in minates, and 
by (14) 

J (// _ /) sin. 1' = sin. i (/' — I) ; (241 ) 

which, substituted in (240), gives 

i d sin. 1' cotan. C = ""'^/5~? r' (^2) 

^ cos. i (/^ + /) 

Let now 

». = i d sin 1' cotaa. C= ^-^f^ ; (243) 

and (243) may be written in the usual form of a proportion 

sin. i (^ — : COS. i (/' + /) = m : 1 ; (244) 

whence, by the theory of proportions, 

co8-^(f + + ''in.^(y- _ 1+ « 

COS. i(/' + /) — Bin. i(/'— /)"! — »• ^ ' 

Bat if in (47) we put 

^=90'-i(/' + /),B = i(i'-0. (24«) 

we hare 

A-\-B^W — l,A — B = W — V, (247) 
and (47) becomes 

(248) 



cos. i(/^ + 0+S'P»a (^ — _ cotan.(45°— jf) 



cos. i (/' + /)-.8in.J(r — /) cotan. 46*— » /) ' 
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Difference of longitude. 



whence, if we put 



»=4^. («») 



cotan. (45° — | r) __ 
cotan. (45** — i /) ^ ' 



(250) 



Hence, the successive values of cotan. (45° — J ^ at the 
points A, a,b, &c., form a geometric progression ; and if 

D = the difference of longitude of A and B, 
n = the number of portions of AB; 

we have, by (243), 

^ I>sin. 1' ,^^, 

^ = "rf= 2mtang.C ' <^^> 

and by the theory of geometric progression 

cotan. (45° — J i') = cotan. (45° — i i) if , (252) 
and by logarithms 

log.cotan. (45°— J L')— log.cotan. (45°— J L) =log. Jf» (253) 
If, lastly, we put 

e = M^' (254) 

we have 

JDsin. 1' 



which, substituted in (253), gives by a simple reduction 

[_^T^og.coUn.(45''-iL')-^^log.coi<in.{45''.iL)l^ 
X tang. C=D. (267) 
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Meridional difference of latitude. 



COS6C 1' 

Now the value of -j ^log. cotan. (45^ — »£r) has 

been calculated for every mile of latitude, and inserted 
in tables. [B. Table III.] It is called the Meridional 
Parts of the Latitude, and the method of computing 
it is given in the following section. 

The difference between the meridional parts of the 
two latitudes, when the latitudes are both north or both 
south, is called the Meridional Difference of Latitude ; 
but when one of the latitudes is north and the other 
south, the sum of the meridional parts is the meridio- 
nal difference of latitude. 

Hence (257) gives 

D == diff. long. = mer. diff. lat. X tang, course. (258) 

43. Corollary. The diflFerence of longitude is as in 
(fig. 20) the leg DE of a right triangle, of which 
AD is the meridional difference of latitude, and the 
angle A the course ; and by combining this triangle 
with the triangle ABC of plane sailing, all the cases 
of Mercator^s Sailing are reduced to the solution ^ of 
these two similar right triangles. 

44. Problem, To calculate the Table of Meridional 
Parts. 

I. In finding the value of e, the portions of the distance 
are supposed to be infinitely small, hence m is by (243) also 
infinitely small, and its reciprocal is infinitely great. 
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Table of meridional parts. 

If 1 + »» is divided by 1 — m, as follows, 

l — m)l+m{l+2m + 2m^ + &LC. 
^ 1 — m 



+ 2m 

2 w — 2 »i2 

+ 2»i2 

2m2 — 2to3 



+ 2m3 
we have by (249) 

JIf = 1 + 2 »i + 2 »i2 + &c. (259) 

But since m is infioitely small, m^, m^^ &c. are infinitely 
smaller, and the error of rejecting them in (259) is less 
than any assignable quantity ; whence 

Jtf =1 +2i» (260) 

and by (254), 

<j=(1+2to)^ 

whence e has the same value as in (163 and 164). 

II. The value c (164) gives by (13) 

cosec. V _ 3437.7 _ 3437.7 _^q-.^ 

log. e ^ log. (2.71828) " 0.43429 "" ^^^^'^' ^^^^^ 

so that we have by (257) 

Mer. parts of i = 7915.7 log. cotan (45° —J i), (262) 

which agrees with the explanation of Table III. given in 
the Preface to the Navigator. 
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Correction for middle latitade. 



45. Examples 

1. Calculate the meridional parts of latitude 45** 48'. 
Sobaiou. 2)45'' 48' 



45** —J X = 45^ —22^ 54' = 22* 6' 
22^' C log. cotan. 0.39141 log. 9.59263 
7915.7 ^ 3.89849 



mer. parts of 45° 48' = 3098 3.491 12 

2. Calculate the meridional parts of latitude 28* 14'. 

Ans. 1767. 

3. Calculate the meridional parts of latitude 83* 59'. 

' Ans. 10127. 

46. Problem, To calculate the correction for mid- 
dle latitude saiHng. 

Solution. If the angle DBC (fig. 19) were exactly what 
it should be in order that the hypothenuse BD should be 
the difference of longitude, and the leg EC the departure, 
it would be the corrected middle latitude, and we should 
have 

diff. long. ss. sec. cor. mid. lat. X departure 

= sec. cor. mid. lat.X diff. lat X tang, course, (263) 

which, compared with (258) gives, by dividing by tang, course, 

mer. diff. lat. zn sec. cor. mid. lat. X diff. lat. (264) 
10 
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Correction for middle latitude. 

. , , men diff. lat. /«.^,.v 

whence sec. cor. mid. lat. = — . . (265) 

If, from the corrected middle latitude, calculated by 
this formula, the actual middle latitude is subtracted, 
the correction of the middle latitude is obtained, as 
in the table on p. 76 of the Navigator. The merid- 
ional difference of latitude should be obtained for 
these calculations, not from the tables of meridional 
parts, but directly from the tables of logarithmic sines, 
&c., by means of (257) ; and when the difference of 
latitude is less than 14^, tables should be used in 
which the logarithms are given to seven places of 
decimals. 

47. Corollary, A formula, adapted to calculation by loga- 
rithms of five places, can be obtained by the following 
process. 

Let Lq r= the middle latitude = ^ (I, + L') 

X := the correction of mid. lat 

/^ = the difference of latitude z=zL' — X, 

and, by § 42, 

,.^ . cosec. I' , cotan. (45** — 4 L') ,^^^^ 

mer.diff.lat. = -j log. — - — y.— ^— f. (266) 

log. e ® cotan, (45** — ^ L) ^ ' 

By changing, in (248), the small letters to large ones, we 
obtain 
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lojT CQtan. (45^— I L' ) ^ cos. L^ + 8'»- a ^o 

^* cotao. (45''— i X) ^* COS. X^ — sia. i /^ 

® 1 — SID. \ Iq sec. L^, ^ ' 

But, by (186), 

1 + sin. 1 / sec. L^ ^. r • , j » 

-|-i(sip. i /„ sec. ij»+i(sin. ^ /„ sec. ij»-|-&.c.] (268) 

wbich gives, by substitution in (267 and 266), 

mer. difF. lat. = 2 cosec. 1' [sin. ^ l^ sec. L^ 

+ J (sin. i /^ sec. L^Y + &c.] (26») 

and (265) gives 

,r i V cosec.l' r . , , -. 

«ec. (X^ + x) = ^ [sm. J /^ sec. Z^ 

2 *0 

+ i (sin. ^ /^ sec. Xo)' + ^^-l (^70) 



48. Examples. 

1. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 35°, and the difference of latitude 14^. 

Solution. Greater lat. = 35° + 7" = 42° 

Less lat = 35° — 7° = 28° 
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CorrectioD for middle latitude. 

450 — J gr. lat. = 24° cotan. 0.35142 
450 — ^ less lat. = 31° cotan. 0.22123 



0.13019 log. 9.11458 

7915.7 3.89849 

diff. lat. = 840' ar. co. 7.07572 



corrected mid. lat. =r 35° 24' sec. 10.08879 

correction = 35° 24' — 35° z=: 24'. 

2. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 66°, and the difference of latitude 10**. 

Solution. In this case > /^ = 5° = 300', L^ = 66° 
5° sin. 8.94030 
66° sec. 0.39069 



sin. 5° sec. 66° =0.21428 9.33009 0.21428 

(sin. 5° sec. 66°) 3= 0.00984 7.99297 ^(0.00984) = 0.00328 
(sin. 5^ sec. 66°) »= 0.00045 6.65495 ^(0.00045) = 0.00009 
(sin. 5° sec. 66°)7= 0.00002 5.31693 1(0.00002) = O.OOOOO 



(0.21765) log. 9.33766 0.21765 

300' ar. co. 7.52288 
1' cosec. 3.53627 



66° 22' sec. 0.3d681 

Corr. mid. lat. 66° 22' — 66° = 22'. 

3. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 30°, and the difference of latitude 4"*. 
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Solution. In this case J /^ = 2^ = laC, JL^ = 30* 

^ sin. 8.54282 
30» sec. .06247 



sin. 9r sec. 30'' = 0.040298 8.60529 
(sin. 2'' sec. 30'')^ = 0.000065 5.81587 



8.60552 

120' ar. ca 7.92082 

1' cosec. 3.53627 



0.040298 
0.000022 

0.040320 



30''2' sec. 0.06261 

Corr. mid. lat. =r SO'' 2'— 30° = 2'. 

4. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 60"^, and the difference of latitude 16°. 

Ans. 46'. 

5. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when the 
middle latitude is 72°, and the difference of latitude 20°. 

An$. 124'. 

6. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 50°, and the difference of latitude 8°. 

Ans, 9^. 

7. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 68°, and the difference of latitude 12° 

Ans, 34'. 
10* 
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8. Find the correotioo for middle laiilnde sailing, wken 
the middle latitude is 21°, and the difference of latitude 2^. 

Ans. r. 

9. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 24°, and the difference of latitude 6^ 

Ans. 5^. 

10. Find the correction for middle latitude sailing, when 
the middle latitude is 15°, and the difference of latitude 12°. 

Ans. 26'. 

49. Problem. To find the bearing and distance of 
two given places. [B. p. 79.] 

Solution. We have by (fig. 20) for the bearing, 

tang.beanng=— -^_. (271) 

and the distance is found by (230). 

50. Problem. To find the course, distance, and dif- 
ference of longitude, when both kUitude^ and the de- 
parture are given. [B. p. 80.] 

Solution. The course is found by (229), the difference of 
longitude by (258), and the distance by (230). 

61. Problem. To find the distance and difference of 
longitude, when both latitudes and the course are given, 
[B. p. 82.] 
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Solution, The distance is found by (230), and the diflfer* 
^nce of longitude by (25S). 

62. Problem. To find the course and difference of 
longitude^ when both latitudes and the distance are 
given. [B. p. 83.] 

Solution, The course is found by (233), and the difference 
of longitude by (258). 

63. Problem. To find the distance^ the difference of 
latitude, and the difference of longitude, when one lati" 
tudCi the course, and departure are given. [B. p. 84.] 

Solution, The distance is found by (236), the difference of 
latitude by (235), and the difference of longitude by (258). 

54. Problem. To find the course, the difference of 
latitude, and the difference of longitude, when one 
latitude, the distance, and the departure are given. 

[B. p. 85.] 

Solution. The course is found by (237), the difference of 
latitude by (238), and the difference of longitude by (258), or 
by the following proportion deduced from the similar triangles 
of (fig. 20). 

diff. lat. : dep. = mer. diff. lat. : diff. long. (272) 



55. Examples. 

1. A ship sails from Boston a distance of 6747 miles, upon a 
course S. 46"* 59^' £. ; to find the place at which it arrives. 
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Examples. 

Solution, 

Dist. =6747 3.82911 

Course = 46^59^' cos. 9.83085 tang. 10.08022 



Difflat. z= 76*^42' S.=4602', 3.66296 mer.d.l.=6007,3.69958 

Lat.left = 42°21'N. men p. 2810 



Lat. in = 34°2r S. 2197 diff. long. =5368'3.72960 

=89°28'E.. 

mer. diff. lat. = 6007 long, left =71* 6' W. 



long, in 18° 23' E. 
Ans. The place arrived at is the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Find the bearing and distance from Moscow to St. 
Helena. 

Solution, 

Moscow, lat. 55° 46' N. mer. parts 4049 long. 37° 33' E. 

St. Helena, lat. 15° 55' S. mer. parts 968 long. 5° 36'W. 



Diff. lat. =71° 41' mer. diff. lat. 6017 diff l.=43° 9^ 

=4301' =2589^ 

Mer. diff. lat. = 5017 (ar. co.) 6.29956 

diff. long. = 2589 3.41313 



course = S. 27° 18' W. tang. 9.71269 sec.'' 10.06127 
diff lat. = 4301 3.63357 



dist. = 4840 miles 3.66484 
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£xamplea. 

3. A ship^ails from a position 200 miles to the east of Cape 
Horn a distance of 3635 miles, upon a course N. N. £. ; find 
the position at which it has arrived. 

Ans. It has arrived at the equator in the longitude of 
33** 18' W. 

4. Required the bearing and distance of Botany Bay from 
London. 

Ans. The Bearing = S. 57** 31' E. 
Distance = 9551 miles. 

5. A ship sails northwesterly from Lima until it arrives in 
the latitude 23° 7' N., and has made a departure of 9063 
miles ; find the place at which it has arrived. 

Ans. Canton. 

6. A ship sails from Disappointment Island in the North 
Pacific Ocean, upon a course S. 6V 41' E., until it has arrived 
in latitude 14° 7' S. ; find the place at which it has arrived. 

Ans. The Disappointment Islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

7. A ship sails from ley Cape (North West Coast of Amer- 
ica) a distance of 9138 miles southwesterly, when it has arrived 
in latitude 62° 30' S. ; find the place at which it has arrived. 

An^. Yankee Straits in New South Shetland. 

8. A ship sails from Java Head, upon a course S. 68° 53' 
W., until it has made a departure of 4749 miles ; find the 
position at which it has arrived. 

Ans. It has arrived at a position 180 miles south of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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9. A ship sails southeasterly from the South Point of die 
Great Bank of Newfouadland a distance of 2821 miles, when 
it has made a departure of 910 miles; find the position at 
which it has arrived. 

Ans, Its position is 208 miles north of Cape St. Roque. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SURVETINO. 



66. The object of Surveying is to determine the 
dimensions and areas of portions of the earth's sur- 
face. In the application of Plane Trigonometry^ the 
portions of the earth are supposed to be so small that 
the curvature of the earth is neglected. They are, 
in this case, nothing more than common fields 
bounded by lines either straight or curved. 

67. Problem. To find the area of a triangular 
field, when its angles and one of its sides are known. 

Solution. Let ABC (Bg. 2) be the triangle to be mea- 
suredy and c the given side. The area of the triangle is 
equal to half the product of its base by its altitude, or 



But, by (130), 
whence 

and, by (131), 



area of ABC = J hp. (273) 

sin. C : sin. B : : c : bf 
e sin. B 



b=z 



sin. C ' 
j> = c sin. A. 
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Substituting in (273), we have 

area of ABC zn tr— . — — . (274) 

2 sin. C ^ ' 

58. Problem, To find the area of a triangular 
fields when two of its sides and the included angle are 
known. 

Solution. Let ABC (fig. 2) be the triangle to be mea- 
sured, b and c the given sides, and A the given angle. Then, 
by (273), 

area of ABC z=: ^ b p, 

and, by (131), 

jp =3= c sin. A, 

Hence 

area of ABC =z ^bc sin. A ; (275) 

or, the area of a triangle is equal to half the contin- 
ued product of two of its sides and the sine of the 
included angle. 

69. Problem. To find the area of a triangular 
field, when its three side are known. 

Solution. Let ABC (fig. 1) be the given triangle. Then, 
bjL(275), 

area of ABC = ^ b c sin. A ; 
but, by (158), 

sin. A = 2V[^(^-« )(^ -fc)(^-c)] 

be * 

in which s denotes the half sum of the three sides of the 
triangle. 
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Hence 

b c sin. A = 2A/[s{s — a) {s—b) {s — c)]; 
and 
area of ABC z= j^ [s {s — a) {$ — b) («— c)] ; (276) 

or, to find the area of a triangular field j subtract ecLch 
side separately from the half sum of the sides ; and 
the square root of the continued product of the half 
sum and the three remainders is the required area. 

60. Examples. 

] . Giyen the three sides of a triangular field, eqaal to 
45.56 ch., 52.98 ch., and 61.22 ch. ; to find its area. 

Solution, In (fig. 1) let a = 45.56 ch.^ b = 5Z98 eh., 
c = 61.22 ch. 



2 1 == 159.76 ch. 






*= 79.88 ch. 


1.90244 


5 — ass 34.33 ch. 


1.53555 


t — bz= 26.90 ch. 


1.42975 


» — c= 18.66 ch. 




1.27091 




2 


6.13865 



Area of ABC = 1173. 1 sq. ch. 3.06932 

Ans. The area = 117 A. 1 R. 9 r. 

2. GiTOD the three sides of a triangular field equal to 
32.56 ch., 57.84 ch., and 44.44 ch. ; to find its area. 

Am. The area =: 71 A. 3 R. S9 r. 
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3. Given one side of a triangular field equal to 17.95 ch., 

and the adjacent angles equal to 100'' and 70'' ; to find its 

area. 

Ans. The area = 85 A. 3 R. 17 r. 

4. Given two sides of a triangular field equal to 12.34 ch. 

and 17.97 ch., and the included angle equal to 44° 6& ; to 

find its area. 

Ans. The area = 7 A. 8 R. 13 r. 

61. Problem. To find the area of an irregular 
field bounded by straight lines. 

First Method of Solution, Divide the field into 
triangles in any manner best suited to the nature of 
the ground. Measure all those sides and angles which 
can be« measured conveniently, remembering that 
three parts of each triangle, one of which is a side, 
must be known to determine it. 

But it is desirable to measure more than three parts of 
each triangle, when it can be done ; because the comparison 
of them with each other will oflen serve to correct the errors 
of observation. Thus, if the three angles were measured, 
and their sum found to differ from 180°, it would show there 
was an error ; and the error, if small, might be divided be- 
tween the angles ; but if the error was large, it would show 
the observations were inaccurate, and must be taken again. 

The area of each triangle is to be calculated by one 
of the preceding formulas, and the sum of the areas 
of the triangles is the area of the whole field. 

This method of solution is general, and may be ap- 
plied to surfaces of any extent, provided each triangle 
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is SO small as not to be affected by the earth's curva- 
ture. 

Second Method of Solution. Let ABCEFH {fig. 21) be 
the field to be measured. Starting from its most easterly or its 
most westerly point, the point A for instance, measure succes- 
sively round the field the bearings and lengths of all its sides. 
Through A draw the meridian NS, on which let fall the 
perpendiculars BB', CO, EE\ FF', and HH'. Also draw 
CB'E", EF', and HF" parallel to N8. 

Then the area of the required field is 

ABCEFH = AOCEFF — [AOCB + AHFF]. 

But 

AOCEFF = OCEE' + E'EFF ; 

and 

AOCB + AHFF = OCBB' + B'BA + AHH! 
+ H'HFP. 
Hence 

ABCEFH = [OCEE' + E'EFF] — [OCBB' 
+ BBA + AHH> + HHFF] ; 

or doubling and changing a very little the order of the terms, 

2 ABCEFH = [2 OCEE' + 2 E'EFF] — > 
[2B'BA + 2 COBB' + 2 H'HFF + 2 ^filf ]. J ^'^^ ^ 

Again, 

2 5U^ = BB' X ^JB'" 

2 ee^B' =:{BB' + CO) X B'C» 

2 OCEE' = (i3JE;' + CO) X E'O I ^^^^ 

2 E'EFF =z {EE' + /!P) X E'F 

2 H'HFF = {HH + JF'iP) X J^i^ 

2il/rH' = HH XAH.^ 
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So the determination of the required area is now reduced 
to the calculation of the several lines in the second members 
of (278). But the rest of the solution may be more easily 
comprehended by means of the following table, which is pre- 
cisely similar in its arrangement to the table actually used by 
surveyors, when calculating areas by this process. 



Siden 

AB 


N. 


8. 


E. 


W. 1>«|>. 


Sum. 


N Areas. 


8.Ar,». 


AB' 




BB 


BB' 


BB' 


BB'A 




BC 


B'C 






BB' 


CC 


BB' + CC 


CC'BB' 




CE 




CE' 


EE" 




EE' 


CC +EE' 




C'CEE' 


EF 




EF' 


FF" 




FF' 


EE' + FF' 




E'EFF' 


FH 


FH' 






FF'" 


HH' 


FF'+HH' 


H'HFF' 




HA 


HA 






HH' 


O 


HH' 


AHH' 





In the^r^^ column of the table are the successive 
sides of the field. 

In the second and third columns are the differences 
of latitude of the several sides, the column headed N, 
corresponding to the sides running in a northerly direc- 
tion, and that headed S, corresponding to those running 
in a southerly direction. 

These two columns are calculated by the formula 

Diff. lat. = dist. X cos. bearing. 

In the fourth SLtid fifth columns are the departures of 
the several sides; thecolumn headed E, corresponding 
to the sides running in an easterly direction, and that 
headed W, to those running in a westerly direction. 
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These two columns are calculated by the fonnula 
Departure = dist. X sin. bearing. 

In the sixth column, headed DeparturCy are the depar- 
tures of the several vertices, which end each side of 
the field from the vertex A, This column is calculated 
from the two columns E and W, in the following man- 
ner. The first number in column Departure is the 
same as the first in the two columns E and W ; and 
every other number in cohann Departure is obtained 
by adding the corresponding number in columns E 
and Wj if it is of the same column vnth the first numr 
ber in those two columns, to the previous number in 
colum,n Departure; and by subtracting it, if it is of a 
different column. 

Thus. 

BB' = BB' 

CO = B'B" = BB' — BB" 

EE' = jE'JS"+ EE" = CO + EE" 

FE = FF' -j- FF' = EE + FF' 

HB = FF' =FF — FF" 

O = HE? — HH'. 

In the seventh column, headed Sum, are the first 
factors of the second members of (278). This column 
is calculated from column Departure in the following 
manner. J%e first number in column Sum is the same 
as the first in column Departure; every other number 
in column Sum is the sum of the corresponding num- 
11* 
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Reclangular survey. 

berin column Departure added to the previous number 
in column Departure^ as is evident from simple inspec- 
tion. 

In the eighth and ninth columns are the values of 
the areas, which compose the first members of (278). 
These columns are calculcUed by multiplying the num- 
bers in column Svm by the corresponding numbers in 
columns N and S, which contain the second factors of 
the second members of (278). The products are writ- 
ten in the column of North AreaSj when the second fac- 
tors are taken from column N, and in that of South 
Areas, when the second factors are taken from col- 
umn S. 

If we compare the columns of North and South 
Areas with (^77), we find that all those areas, which 
are preceded by the negative sign, are the same with 
those in the column of North Areas; while all those, 
which are connected with the positive sign, belong to 
the column of South Areas. To obtain, therefore, the 
value o( the second member of (277), that is, of double 
the required area, we have only to find the differ et^ce 
between the sums of the columns of North and South 
Areas. [B. p. 107.] 

62. Corollary, The columns N, S, E, and W, are those 
which would be calculated in Traverse Sailing, if a ship was 
supposed to start from the point A, and proceed round the 
sides of the field till it returned to the point A, The differ- 
ence of the sums of columns N and S is, then, by traverse 
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sailing, the differenco of latitude between the point from 
which the ship starts, and the point at which it arrives ; and 
the difference of columns E and W is the departure of the 
same two points. But as both the points are here the same, 
their difference of latitude and their departure must be 
nothing, or 

Sum of column N =: sum of column S ; 

Sum of column E = sum of column W. 

But when, as is almost always the case, the sums of these 
columns differ from each other, the difference must arise 
from errors of observation. If the error is great, new ob- 
servations must be taken ; but if it is small, it may be divided 
among the sides by the following proportion. 

The sum of the sides : each side = whole error : 

error corresponding to each side. (279) 

The errors corresponding to the sides are then to be 
subtracted from the differences of latitude, or the de- 
partures which are in the larger column, and added to 
those which are in the smaller column. 



63. Examples. 

1. Given the bearings and lengths of the sides of a fieki, 
as in the three first columns of the following table, to find 
its area. 

Solution. The table is computed by ^ 61. 
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2. Given the lengths and bearings of the sides of a field, 
as in the following table ; to find its area. 



No. 


Bearings. 


Dist. 


I 


N. 17° E. 


25 ch. 


2 


East. 


28 ch. 


3 


South. . 


54 ch. 


4 


S. 4° W. 


22 ch. 


5 


N. 3:J° W. j 62 ch. 1 



Arts, The area = 169 A. 3 R. 17 r. 

64. Problem. To find the area of a field bounded 
by sideSi irregularly curved. 

Solution, Let ABCEFHIKL (fig. 22) be the field to be 
measured, the boundary ABCEFHIKL being irregularly 
curved. Take any points C and F^ so that by joining ACy 
CF, and FL, the field ACFL, bounded by straight lines, 
may not difier much from the given field. 

Find the area of ACFL, by either of the preceding 
methods, and then measure the parts included between the 
curved and the straight sides by the following method of 
offsetts. 

Take the points a, 6, c, d, so that the lines A a, a b, be, 
c d, d C may be sensibly straight. Let fall on ^C the per- 
pendiculars aa\ bb*, cc\ dd'. Measure these perpendicu- 
lars, and also the distances A a*, a'6', 6'c', c'd\ dC, 
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The triangles Aaa\ Cdd\ nod the trapezoids abafh', 
b cb' c'^ c dc' d' are then easily calculated, and their sum is 
the area of ABC, 

In the same way may the areas of CEF, FHT, and IKL 

be calculated; and then the required area is found by the 
equation 

abcefhikl = acfl — abc + cef+ 
fAi—ikl. 

Example. 

Given (fig. 22) A a' =5 ch., a' 6' = 2 ch., b' c' z=z 6 ch., 
c'd = 1 ch., rf C = 4 ch. ; also a a' = 3 ch., 6 6'= 2 ch., 
cc' = 2.5 ch., rfc?' = I ch. ; to find the area of ABC. 

Ans, Required area = 2 A. 3 R. 36 r. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 



HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES. 



65. The plane of the sensible horizon at any place, 
is the tangent plane to the earth's surface at that place. 
[B. p. 48.] 

The horizontal plane coincides with that of the surface of 
tranquil waters, when this surface is so small that its curvature 
may he neglected; and it. is perpendicular to the plumb line. 

66. The aiigle of elevation of an ohject is the angle 
which the line drawn to it makes with the horizontal 
plane, when the ohject is above the horizon ; the angle 
of depression is the same angle when the object is be- 
low the horizon. '^ 

§7. The bearing of one object from another is the 
angle included by the two lines which are drawn from 
the observer to these two objects. 

68- Problem, To determine the height of a vertical 
tower, situated on a horizontal plane. [B. p. 94.] 

Solution. Observation. Let AB (fig. 23) be the .tower^ 
whose height is to be determined. Measure off the distance 
BC on the horizontal plane of any convenient length. At 
the point C observe the angle of elevation ACB. 
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Calculation. We ba?e, then, given in the right triangle 
ACB the angle C and the base BC, as in problem, § 34 of 
PI. Trig., and the leg AB is found by (26). 



Example. 

At the distance of 95 feet from a tower, the angle of eleva- 
tion of the tower is found to be 48^ 19^. Required the height 
of the tower. 

Ans. 106.69 feet 

' 69. Problem. To find the height of a vertical tower 
situated on an inclined plane. 

Solution. Observation. Let AB (fig. 24) be the tower 
situated on the inclined plane BC, Observe the angle B, 
which the tower makes with the plane. Measure off the dis- 
tance JBC of any convenient length. Observe the angle C, 
made by'a line drawn to the top of the tower with BC. 

Calculation. In the oblique triangle ilBC, there are given 
the side BC and the two adjacent angles B and C, as in 
§ 73 of PI. Trig. 

Example. 

Given (fig. 24) BCz= 89 feet, B = 113* 12', C== 23* 
27' ; to find AB. 

Ans. AB =z 51.595 feet. 

70. Problem. To find the distance of an inaccessible 
object. [B. p. 89 and 95.] 

Solution. Observation. Let B (fig. 2) be the point, the dis- 
tance of which is to be determined, and A the place of the 
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observer. Measure off the distance AC of any oonreQimit 
length, and observe the angles A and C. 

Calculation. AB and BC are found by § 73 of PI. Trig. 

71. Corollary, The perpendicular distance BP of the 
point B from the line AC, and the distances AP and PC 
are found in the triangles ABP and BPC, by § 32 of PL 
Trig. 

72. Corollary, Instead of directly observing the angles 
A and C, the bearings of the lines ABy AC, and BC, may 
be observed, when the plane ABC is horizontal, and the 
angles A and C are easily determined. 



73. Examples. 

1. An observer sees a cape, which bears N. by E. ; after 
sailing 30 miles N. W., he sees the same cape bearing east ; 
find the distance of the cape from the two points of obser- 
vation. 

Ans. The first distance = 21.63 miles. 

The second dist. = 25.43 miles. 

2. Two observers, stationed on opposite sides of a clood, 
observe the angles of elevation to be 44^ 56', and 36° 4', 
their distance apart being 700 feet ; find the distance of the 
cloud from each observer, and its perpendicular altitude. 

Ans, Distances from observersz=4l7.2 feet, and=500.6 ft. 
Height=294.7 feet. 

3. The angle of elevation of the top of a tower at one 
statioa is observed to be 68° 19', and at another station, 546 

12 
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feet farther from the tower, the angle of elevation is 32^ 34' ; 
find the height and distance of the tower, the two points of 
observation being supposed to be in the same horizontal 
plane with the foot of the tower. 

Ans. The height = 4G7.45 ft. 

The dist. from the nearest point of observ. = 185.86 ft. 

74. Problem. To find the distance of an object from 
the foot of a tower of known height, the observer be- 
ing at the top of the tower. 

Solution, Observation. Let the tower be AB (fig. 23), 
and the object C Measure the angle of depression HAC, 

Calculation. Since 

ACB=HAC, 

we know in the triangle ACB the leg AB and the opposite 
angle C, as in § 33 of PJ, Trig. 

Example. 

Given the height of the tower =z 150 feet, and the angle 
of depression =17° 25' ; to find the distance from the foot 
of the tower. 

Ans. 478.16 feet. 

75. Problem. To find the height of an inaccessible 
object above a horizontal plane, and its distance from^ 
the observer, [B. p. 96.] 

Solution, Observation. Let A (fig. 25) be the object. 
At two different stations, B and C, whose distance apart and 
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bearing from each other are known, observe the bearings of 
the object, and also the angle of elevation at one of the sta- 
tions, as jB. 

Calculation. In the triangle BCD, the side BC and its 
adjacent angles are known, so that BD is found by ^ 73 of 
PI. Trig. In the right triangle ABD, the height AD is, 
then, computed by <J 34 of PI. Trig. 

Example. 

At one station the bearing of a cloud is N. N. W., and its 
angle of elevation 50° 35'. At a second station, whose 
bearing from the first station is N. by E., and distance 5000 
feet, the bearing of the cloud is W. by N. ; find the height 
of the cloud. 

Ans. 7316.3 feet. 

76. Problem, To find the distance of two objects, 
whose relative position is known, [B. p. 90.] 

Solution. Observation. Let B and C (fig. 1) be the two 
known objects^ and A the position of the observer. Observe 
the bearings of B and C from A. 

Calculation. In the triangle ABC, the side BC and the 
two angles are known. The sides of AB and AC are found 
by § 73 of PI. Trig. 

Example. 

The bearings of the two objects are, of the first N. E. by 
E., and of the second E. by S. ; the known distance of the 
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first object from the second is 33*25 m'%\e^^ and the bearing 
N. W. ; find their distance from the obserrer. 

Ans, The distance of the first object is =: 18.27 miles. 
That of the second object =: 32.25 miles. 

77. Problem. To find the distance apart of two oh^ 
jects separated by an impassable barrier* [B. p. 914 

Solution. Observation. Let A and B ifig. 1) be the ob- 
jects; the distance of which from each other is sought. 
Measure the distances and bearings from any point C, to 
both A and B. 

Calculation, In the triangle ABC, the two sides AC and 
BC^ and the included angle C, are known. The side AB 
and the angles A and B may be found by § 82 of PI. Trig. 

Example. 

Two ships sail from the same port, the one N, 10° fe. a 
distance of 200 miles, the second N. 70° E. a distance of 
150 miles ; find their bearing and distance. 

Ans. The distance . . . . =i 181^.3 miles. 
The bearing of the first ship from the second z= N. 36° & W. 

78. Problem. To find the distance apart of two in- 
accessible objects situated in the same plane with the 
observer^ and their bearing from each Other. [B. p. 92.] 

Solution. Observation. Let A and B (fig. 26) be the two 
inaccessible objects. At two stations, C and E, observe the 
bearings of A and B, and the bearing and distance of C 
from E. 
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Calculation, In the triangle A EC, we ha?e the side CE, 
and the angles ACE and A EC^ ao that ^Cia found by 
§ 73 of PL Trig. 

In the same way jBCis calculated from the triangle BCE- 

Lastly, in triangle ABC, we know the two sides AC and 
BC, and the included angle^ for 

ACB = ACE — BCE. 
Hence AB and the angles jBilCand CBA are found by 

§82. 

EXAMPLS. 

An observer from a ship saw two headlands ; the first bore 
E. N. E., and the second N. W. by N. After he had sailed 
N. by W. 16.25 miles, the first headland bore E. and the 
seeoDd N. W. by W. ; find the bearing and distance of the 
first headland from the second. 

Ans. Distance =: 55.89 miles. 
Bearing = S. 80^42' E. 

79. Problem, To find the dista7ice of an object of 
known height, which is just seen in the horizon. 

Solution. I. If light moved in a straight line, and if A 
(fig. 27) were the eye of the observer, and B the object, the 
straight line APB would be that of the visual ray. The 
point P, at which the ray touches the curved surface CPD of 
the earth, is the point of the visible horizon at which the ob- 
ject is seen. The distances PA and PB may be calculated 
separately, when the heights ilCand BD are known. For 
this purpose, let O be the earth's centre^ let BD be produced 
to E, and let 

12* 
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h^AC, H=zBD, 
I z= PA, L = PjB, 

R=i the earth's radius. 

Since BP is a tangent, and BOE a secant to the earth, 
we have 

BEiBP = BP :BD', 

and BD is so small in coniparison with the radius, that we 
may take 

jBjB = />£ = 2 i?, 

and the above proportion bocomes 

^R:L = L:H\ 

whence 

X,« = 2 RH, L = j^(2 RH), (280) 

« = 2^' (281) 

and in the same way 

/2z=2«A. ^=V(2iJA), (282) 

II. Light does not, however, move in a straight line near 
the earth's surface, but in a line curved towards the earth's 
centre, which line is nearly an arc of a circle, whose radius is 
seven times the earth's radius ; so that for the point of con- 
tact P and the distances / and L, the positions of the eye and 
of the object are A' and B'. Now if we put 

BB' =zH',BD=H^=H—H' 

A'C:=^h^, 
we can find the value of H' with sufficient accuracy by 
changing in (281 ) R into 7 R, which gives 
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^=1-4^ = + ^ 

H, = H-£r = ^H=y^ (284) 

whence i = V (4 *^i )• (286) 

III. In calculating the value of L by (285), it is usually 
desired in statute miles, while the height H^ is given in feet. 
Now we have in the Preface to the Navigator^ page r, 

IS = 20911790 feet, (286) 

whence iR= 48794177 feet, 

^og. A/{iR) = i log. lR=z 3.84418, 
and 

log. {L in feet) = 3.84418 + i log. {H^ in feet). 

„ _ . ., i in feet 

Bat i.nm,|es = -g^g^. 

SO that 

log. L in miles = log. L in feet — 3.72263 

= 0.12165 + i log. H^ in feet, (287) 

which agrees with the formula given in the preface to the 
Navigator for calculating table X. 

IV. The table may be used for finding L and /, when H^ 
and h^ are given, and then the required distance is the sum 
of L and /. 

80. Corollary. Table X gives the correction for the error 
which is committed in § 68, by neglecting the earth's curva* 
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Table X of the Navigator. 

ture, ftr it is evident that to the height BP (fig. 28) of the 
object above the visible level must be added the height PC of 
the level above the curved surface of the earth, as in B. p. 95. 



81. Examples. 

I* 

' 1. Calculate the distance in table X at which an object 
can be seen from the surface of the earth, when its height is 
5000 feet. 



Selution, 



i log. 5000 = i (3.69897) = 1.84948 
ccMistant log. =0.13155 



dist, = 93.5 (as in table X) 1.97103 

2. Being on a hill 200 feet above the sea, I see just appear- 
ing in the horizon the top of a mast, which I know to be 150 
feet above water ; how far distant is it ? 

Solution. By table X, 

200 feet corresponds to 18.71 miles. 
150 feet corresponds to 16.20 



The distance is 34.19 milea 

3. At the distance of 7^ statute miles from a hill the angle 
of elevation of i(s top is 2"^ 13^ ; find its height in feet, the 
obcKirver being 20 feet above the sea. 
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Solution, 

2° 13 tang. 8.58T79 

7i miles = 39600 4.59770 By table X. 



1533 feet 3.18549 7.50 

1 foot correction, height 20 5.92 ^ 

height = 1534 feet, height 1 1.58 

4. Calculate the distance in table X, when the height is 
450 feet. 

Ans. 28.06 miles. 

5. Upon a height of 5000 feet, the top of a hill, one mile 

high, is just visible in the horizon; how far distant is the 

hill? 

Ans. 189.6 miles. 

6. At the distance of 25 miles from a mountain the angle 
of elevation of its top is 3° ; find its height, the observer being 
60 feet above the intervening sea. 

Ans. 7043 feet. 
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SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 



CHAPTER I. 



DEFINITIONS. 



1. Spherical Trigonometry treats of the solution of 
spherical triaiigles. 

A Spherical Triangle is a portion of the surface of 
a sphere included between three arcs of great circles. 

In the present treatise those spherical triangles only are 
treated of, in which the sides and angles are less than 180^. 

2. The angle, formed by two sides of a spherical tri- 
angle, is the same as the angle formed by their planes. 

3. Besides the usual method of denoting sides and 
angles by degrees, minutes, &c. ; another method of 
denoting them is so often used in Spherical Astronomy, 
that it will be found convenient to explain it here. 

The circumference is supposed to be divided into 24 
equal arcs, called hours ; each hour is divided into 60 
minutes of time, each minute into 60 seconds of time, 
and so on. 

Hours, minutes, seconds, &c. of time are denoted hy A, in, 
s, &c. 

13 
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4. Problem. To convert degrees, minutes, ^c. into 
hours, minutes, Src* of time. 

Solution. Since 
360'' = 24* 
we have 15** z= 1*, and T = ,1^* = 4^ 

and 15' = 1«, afld 1' = 4', 

15" z= 1% and 1" = 4'. 
Hence a** = 4a"», a' =4a', a" z=4a'; 

so that to cmivert degrees, minutes, Sfc, into time, mul- 
tiply by ^) A^ change the marks ^' " respectively, into 

m 0t 

6. Corollary. To convert time into degrees, minutes, 
S^c, multiply the hours by IS for degrees^ and di- 
vide the minutes, seconds, Sfc. of time by A] changing 
themxirks'^'^into^' ". 

The turning of degrees, minutes, &c, into time, and the 
reverse, may be at once performed bj table XXI of the 
Navigator. 



6. Examples. 






1, Convert 226' 47' 38" into time. 






Solution. By ^ 4. 


By 


Table XXI. 


225' = 900" = 15* 




15* 


47' = 188' = 3» 8' 




a-s* 


38'z=162'= 2' 32' 




2*32' 


225" 47' 38" = 15* 3"' 10*32' 


15* 3" to* 32' 
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2. Conrert 17* 19* 13* into degrees, minutes, dec. 

Solution. By § 5. By Table XXI. 

17* z= 255** 17* 16* z= 269* 

19* 13' = 4** 48' 15" 3* 12* = 4^ 



17* 19* 13- = 259** 48^ 15" 1' z=: 15" 



17* 19* 13* = 259** 48' 15" 

3. Convert 12** 34' 56" into time. 

Ans. 50* 19- 44*. 

4. Convert 99** 59' 59" into time. 

Ans. 6* 39* 69- 56*. 

5. Convert 3* 2* 12' into degrees, minutes, dec. 

Ans. 45** 33'. 

6. Convert 11* 59* 59* into degrees, minutes, &c. 

Ans. 179** 59' 45". 

7. When an arc is given in time, its log., sine, &c. 
can be found directly from table XXVII, by means of 
the column headed Hour P. ikf., in which twice the 
time is given, so that the double of the angle must be 
found in this column. 

The use of the table of proportional parts for these columns 
is explained upon page 35 of the Navigator. When the time 
exceeds 6*, the difference between it and 12* or 24* must be 
used. 
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Examples. 
1. Find the log. cosine of iotas'" 11*. 

Solution, 

24* — 19* 33"* 1 1' =z 4* 26« 49' 
2 X (4* 26'" 49') = 8* 53'» 38' 
8* 53« 36* P. M. COS. 9.59720 
prop, parts of 2* ^ 7 



8* 53"" 38- P. M. cos. 9.59713 

2. Find the angle in time of which the log. tang, is 

10.12049. 

7* 2" 40' P. M. tang. 10.12026 

7* prop, parts 23 



2) 7* 2'" 47* P. M. 10.12049 



Ans. 3*31"»23J' 

3. Find the log. sine of 3* 12"' 2'. Ans, 9.871 13. 

4. Find the log. cosine of 11* 3" 13*. Ans. 9.98(553. 

5. Find the log. tang, of 15* O"* 9'. Ans. 10.00057. 

6. Find the log. cotan. of 22* 59^" 59*. Ans, 10.57183. 

7. Find the angle in lime whose log. secant is 10.23456. 

Ans, 3* 37*" 26*. 

8. Find the angle in time whose log. cosecant is 10.12346. 

Ans. 3* 15" 15*. 
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Right and oblique triangles. 

8. An isosceles spherical triangle is one, which has 
two of its sides equal. 

An equilateral spherical triangle is one, which has 
all its sides equal. 

9. A spherical right triangle is one which has a right 
angle ; all other spherical triangles are called oblique. 

We shall in spherical trigoDometry, as we did in plane 
trigonometr j^ attend first to the solution of right triangles. 



13* 
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CHAPTER IL 

SPHERICAL RIGHT TRIANGLES. 

10. Problem. To investigate some relations between 
the sides and angles of a spherical right triangle. 

Solution, The importance of this problem is obvious; for, 
unless some relations were known between the sides and the 
angles, they could not be determined from each other, and 
there could be no such thing as the solution of a spherical 
triangle. 

Let, then, ABC (fig. 29) be a spherical right triangle, 
right-angled at C, Call the hypothenuse AB, h ; and call the 
legs BC and AC, opposite the angles A and B, respectively 
a and b. 

Let O be the centre of the sphere. Join OA, OB, OC. 

The angle A is, by art. 2, equal to the angle of the planes 
BOA and CO A. The angle B is equal to the angle of the 
planes BOC mid BOA, The angle of the planes BOC Kud 
AOC is equal to the angle C, that is, to a right angle ; these 
two planes are, therefore, perpendicular to each other. 

Moreover, the angle BOA, measured by BA, is equal to 
BA or h ; BOC is equal to its measure BC or a, and AOC 
is equal to its measure AC or b. 

Through any point A' of the line OA, suppose a plane to 
pass perpendicular to OA. Its intersections A'C and A'B' 
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with the planes CO A and BOA must be perpendicular to 
O^', because they are drawn through the foot of this per* 
pendicular. 

As the plane B'A'O is perpendicular to OA^ it must be 
perpendicular to AOC; and its intersection ^'C'with the 
plane JBOC, which is also perpendicular to AOCj must 
likewise be perpendicular to AOC, Hence B'O must be 
perpendicular to A'O and OC', which pass through its foot 
in the plane AOC. 

All the triangles A'OB\ A'OC, B'OC, and A'B'C, are 
then right-angled ; and the comparison of them leads to the 
desired equations, as follows : 

First We have from triangle A' OB' by (4) ^ 

OA' 

cos. A' OB' = cos. A = -y— ; 

and from triangles A'OO and B'OO 

OA' 
cos. A'OO = COS. h z= y^yj , 

OO 
COS. B'OO = COS. a = j^^ . 

The product of the two last equations is 

OA' OO OA' 

COS. a cos. 6 = -^^^ X o^=oBr^ 

hence, from the equality of the second membeni of these 

equations, 

cos. h = cos. a COS. h. (288) 
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Secondly. From triangle A'ifO we have by (4), and the 
fact that the angle B-A'C is equal to the inclination of the 
two planes AOC and BOA, 

A'O 
COS. B'A'C = COS. A = 27^; 

A B 

and, from triangles A'OC and A'OB', by (4), 

tang. CO A' = tang. 6 = ~ , 

A'O 
cotan. B'OA' = cotan. h = ---75- . 

A'B^ 

The product of these equations is 

tang.6cotan.A=:_X^,= 5:5;; 
hence cos. A = tang. 6 cotan. h. (289) 

Thirdly. Corresponding to the preceding equationl be- 
tween the hypothenuse A, the afigle A, and the adjacent side 
6, there must be a precisely similar equation between the 
hypothenuse k, the angle B, and the adjacent side a ; which 
is 

COS. B = tang, a cotan. A. (290) 

Fourthly, From triangles B'OO B'OA'^ and B'A'C, 
by (4), 

B'C 



sin. B'OO =s sin. a = 
sin. BOA' = sin. A = 
sin. JB'-A'C = sin il s= 



OB" 

B'A' 

OB' ' 

BO 
B'A'' 
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The prdduct of these last two equations is 

. ^ . ^ B'A* B'C B'C 

hence sin. a z= sin. h sin A, (201) 

Fifthly, The preceding equation between A, the angled, 
and the opposite side o, leads to the following corresponding 
one between A, the angle B, and the opposite side 6 ; 

sin. b = sin. h sin. B, (292) 

Sixthlt/, From triangles COA\ B'AO, and BOO, 

A'O 
sin. OOA' = sm. b = —^ , 

cotan. 5'^'C = cotan. A = -^—^ , 

B'O 
tang. 5'OC' = tang, a =^^' 

The product of these last two equations is 

A'C _ B'C A'C 
cotan. A tang, a = -g,^ x ^^ = ^^^ ; 

hence sin. b z= cotan. ^ tang. a. (293) 

Seventhly, The preceding equation between the angle A, 
the opposite side a. and the adjacent side 6, leads to the fol- 
lowing corresponding one between the angle By the opposite 
side 6, and the adjacent side a ; 

sin. a === cotan B tang, b, (294) 
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Eighthly, From (7) 

, 8in. a 

tang, a =r , 

® COS. a 

sin. h 

tang. 6 =: r- ; 

^ COS. b 

"which, substituted in (293) and (294), give 

cotan. B sin. 6 



sin. a z= 



sin. h = 



COS. b ' 

cotan. A sin. a 



COS. a 

Multiplying the first of these equations by cos. 6, and the 
second by cos a, we have 

sin. a cos. b z=z cotan. B sin 6, 

sin. 6 t^os. a = cotan > A sin. a. 

The product of these equations is 

sin. a sin. b cos. a cos. 6 = cotan. A cotan. B sin. a sin. 6 ; 

which, divided by sin. a sin. 6, becomes 

cos. a COS. b = cotan. il cotan. B 

But, by (288), 

COS. h = COS. a COS. b ; 

hence cos. A == cotan. A cotan. B. (295) 

Ninthly. We have, by (288) and (292), 

COS. h 

COS. a = T- , 

COS. 6 

_ sin. b 
sin. B = — : — r- , 
sin. h 
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Napier's Rules. 


the product of whicli 


X is, by (7) and (8), 






COS. a sin. 


JB = 


sin. h cos. A sin. h 
COS. 6 sin. h COS. h 

tang, h cotan. A. 


cos 
sin. 


A 
A 


But, by (299), 


COS. 


A = tang, h cotan. h ; 






hence 


COS. 


A = COS. a sin. JB. 




(296) 



Tenthly. The preceding equation between the side a, the 
opposite angle il, and the adjacent angle B^ leads to the fol- 
lowing similar one between the side 6, the opposite angle JB, 
and the adjacent angle A ; 

COS. B =z cos. b sin. A, (297) 

^\l. Corollary. The ten equations, [288-297, have, 
by a most happy artifice, been reduced to two very 
simple theorems, called, from their celebrated inventor, 
Napier^s Rules. 

In these rules, the complements of the hypothenuse 
and the angles are used instead of the hypothenuse and 
the angles themselves, and the right angle is neglected. 

Of the five parts, then, the legs, the complement of 
the hypothenuse, and the complements of the angles ; 
either part may i>e called the middle part. The two 
parts, includinglhe middle part on each side, are called 
the adjacent parts ; and the other two parts are called 
the opposite parts. The two theorems are as follows. 

I. The sine of the middle part is equal to the product 
of the tangents of the two adjacent parts. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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^iapier's Rules. 

II. The sine of the middle part is equal to thepro- 
duct of the cosines of the two opposite parts. [B. p. 436.] 

Proof To demonstrate the preceding rules, it is only ne- 
cessary to compare all the equations which can be deduced 
from them, with those previously obtained. [288-297.] 

Let there be the spherical right triangle ABC (fig. 30) 
right-angled at C. 

First, If CO. h were made the middle part, then, by the 
above rule, co. A and co. B would be adjacent parts, and a 
and 6 opposite parts ; and we should have 

sin. (co. A) = tang. (co. A) tang. (co. B) 

sin. (co. h) =. COS. a cos. b ; 
or cos. h =1 cotan. A cotan. B, 

COS. h = COS. a cos. 6 ; 
which are the same as (295) and (288). 

Sccondli/. If CO. A were made the middle part ; then co. h 
and 6 would be adjacent parts, and co. B and a opposite parts ; 
and we should have 

sin. (co. A) = tang. (co. h) tang. &, 
sin, (co. A) z= cos. (co. B) cos. a; 

or cos. A = cotan. A tang, b, 

COS. A = sin. B cos. a ; 

which are the same as (289) and (296). 

In like manner, if co. B were made the middle part, we 
should have 
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Sides, when acute or obtuse. 

COS. B =. cotan. h tang, a, 
COS. B = sin. A cos. b ; 
w'hich are the same as (290) and (297). 

Thirdly, If a were made the middle part, then co. B and 
h would be the adjacent parts, and co. A and co. h the oppo- 
site parts ; and we should have 

sin. a =z tang. (co. B) tang b, 
sin. a = cos. (co. A) cos. (co. h) ; 

or sin. a = cotan. B tang. 6, 

sin. a = sin. A sin. A ; 

which are the same as (294) and (291). 

In like manner, if 6 were made the middle part, we should 
have 

sin. b = cotan. A tang, a, 

sin. b = sin. B sin. h ; 

which are the same as (293) and (292). 

Having thus made each part successively the middle part, 
the ten equations, which we have obtained, must be all the 
equations included in Napier's Rules ; and we perceive that 
thej are identical with the ten equations [288-297]. 

12. Theorem. The three sides of a spherical right 
triangle are either all less than 90° ; or else, one is less 
while the other two are greater than 90°; unless one of 
them is equal to 90°, as in ^ 16. 

Proof. When h is less than 90'', the first member of (288) 
is positive ; and therefore the factors of its second member 
14 
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Angle and opposite leg both acute or obtuse. 

must either be both positive or both negative ; that is, the two 
legs a and 6 must, by PI. Trig. ^ 62, be both acute or both 
obtuse. 

But when h is obtuse, the first member of (288) is negative ; 
and therefore one of the factors of the second member must 
be positive, while the other is negative ; that is, of the two 
legs a and 6, one must be acute, while the other is obtuse. 

13. Theorem, The hypothentise differs less from 90^ 
than does either of the legs, the case of either side 
equal to 90° being excepted. 

Proof. The factors cos. a and cos b of the second member 
of the equation (288) are, bj (4), fractions whose numerators 
are less than their denominators. Their product, neglecting 
the sines, must then be less than either of them, as cos. a for 
instance, or 

COS. h <^ COS. a ; 

and therefore, by PI. Trig. § 70^ and 71, 7i must differ less 
from 90° than a does. 

14. Theorem., An angle and its opposite leg in a 
spherical right triangle must be both acute, or both ob- 
tuse, or, by <§> 16, both equal to 90°. 

Proof When A is acute, the first member of (296) is posi- 
tive, and therefore the factor cos. a of the second member, 
being multiplied by the positive factor sin. B must be positive ; 
that is, a must be acute. But if il is obtuse, the first member 
of (296) is negative, and therefore the factor cos. a of the 
second member must be negative ; that is, a must be obtuse. 
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Ooe side equal to 90<). 

15. Theorem. An angle differs less from 90^ than 
its opposite leg, the case of either side, equal to 90^, 
being excepted. 

Proof, Since the second member of (296) is the product 
of the two fractions cos. a and sin. B, the first member must 
be less than either of them. Thus, neglecting the sin^g, 

COS. A -^ COS. a ; 

hence A differs less from 90^ than a does. 

16. Theorem. When in a spherical right triangle 
either side is equal to 90^, one of the other two sides 
is also equal to 90^ ; and each side is equal to its op' 
posite angle. 

Proof First, If either of the legs is equal to 90°, the cor- 
responding factor of the second member of (286) is, by (66), 
equal to zero ; which gives 

COS. h z=: 0, 
or, by (66), 

A = 90^ 
Again, if we have 

h = 90% 

it follows, from (66) and (288), that 

= COS. a COS. b, 

and therefore either cos. a or cos. 6 must be zero ; that is, 
either a or 6 must be equal to 90°. 
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Sides equal to 90"*. 

Secondly. When either side is equal to 90^, it follows, from 
the preceding proof, that 

A = 90%- 
which substituted in (291 ) produces, by (67), 

sin. a z= sin. A ; 
which gifes 

a=z A; 

because, from ^ 14, a could not be equal to the supplement 
of A. 

17. Corollary. When both the legs of a spherical 
right triangle are equal to 90^, all the sides and angles 
are equal to 90^. 

18. Theorem, When two of the angles of a spherical 
triangle are equal to 90^, the opposite sides are also 
equal to 90^. 

Proof For in this case, one of the factors of the second 
member of the equation (295) must, by (68), be equal to zero, 
since either il or JB is 90^ ; hence 

COS. A = ; 
or, by (66), 

A =: 90^ 
and the remainder of the proposition folfows from § 16. 

19. Corollary, When all the angles of a spherical 
right triangle are equal to 90^, all the sides are also 
equal to 90°. 
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Limits of the angles. 

20. Theorem. The sum of the angles of a spherical 
right triangleis greater than 180^, and less than 360^ ; 
and each angle is less than the sum of the other two. 

Proof I. It is proved in Geometry, that the sum of the 
angles of any spherical triangle is greater than 180^. 

II. It is proved in Geometry, that each angle of any spheri- 
cal triangle is greater than the difference between two right 
angles and the sum of the other two angles. Hence, if the 
sum of the two angles A and B is greater than 180°, we 

haye 

90*^>ii + J5 — 180% 

or il+B<270% 

or il + JB + 90*^ < 360° ; 

that is, the sum of the three angles is lesis than 360° ; and in 
case the sum of the angles A and B is less than 180°, the 
sum of the three angles is obviously less than 360°. 

III. When the right angle is greatest of the three angles, 

we have 

90° + il + J5 > 180°, 

or ^ + -B > 90° ; 

that is, the greater angle is in this case less than the]|sum of 
the other two. 

But if one of the other angles A is the greatest of the three 
angles, we have, by the proposition of Geometry last referred to, 

^ > 90° + ^ — 180°, 

or JB>^_90°, 

or il<^+90°; 

14* 
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Hypothenuse and an angle given. 



80 that in every case one angle is less than the sum of the 
other two. 

21. To solve a spherical right triangle, two parts 
must be known in addition to the right angle. From 
the two known parts, the other three parts are to be 
determined, separately, by equations derived from Na- 
pier's Rules. The two giv^n parts, with the one to be 
determined are, in each case, to enter into the same 
equation. These three parts are either all adjacent to 
each other ^ in which case the middle one is taken as the 
MIDDLE PART, and the other two are, 6y ^ 11, adjacent 
PARTS ; or one is separated from the other two, and then 
the part, which stands by itself, is ihe middle part, 
and the other two are, by ^ 11, opposite parts. 

22. Problem. To solve a spherical right triangle, 
when the hypothenuse and one of the angles are given. 

Solution, Let ABC (fig. 30) be the right triangle, right- 
angled at C; and let the sides be denoted as in § 10. Let A 
and A be given ; to solve the triangle. 

First, To find the other angle B. The three parts, which 
are to enter into the same equation, are co. A, co. A, and co. 
B ; and, by § 21, as they are all adjacent to each other, co. h 
is the middle part, and co. A and co. B are adjacent parts. 
Hence, by Napier's Rules, 

sin. (co. k) z= tang. (co. A) tang. (co. J5), 
t)r cos. h = cotan. A cotan. B ; 
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Hypotbenase and an angle gtren. 



and, bj (6), 

_ COS. h , ^ 

cotan. B = 7 = cos. h tang. A. 

cotan. A ° 

Secondly. To find the opposite leg a. The three parts are 
CO. A, CO. h, and a; of which, by <^ 21, a is the middle part, 
and CO. A and co. A are the opposite parts. Hence, by Na- 
pier's Rules, 

sin. a = cos. (co. h) cos. (co. A), 
or sin. a = sin. h sin. A, 

Thirdly. To find the adjacent leg 6. The three parts 
are co. A, co. A, and b ; of which co. A is the middle part, 
and CO. A and b are the adjacent parts. Hence, by Napier's 
Rules, 

sin. (co. A) = tang. (co. A) tang. 6, 

or COS. A =z ootan. A tang. 6 ; 

and, by (6), 

, COS. A ^ . ^ 

tang, b = 7- = tang. A cos. A. 

® cotan. A ® 

23. Scholium. The tables always give two angles, which 
are supplements of each other, corresponding to each sine, 
cosine, &c. But it is easy to choose the proper angle for 
the particular case, by referring to § 12 and 14 ; or by hav- 
ing regard to the signs of the different terms of the equa- 
tion, as determined by PI. Trig. § 62. 

24. Scholium. When A and A are both equal to 90^, the 
values of cotan. B and tang, b are indeterminate ; for the 
numerators and dem>minators of the fractional values are, 
by (66) and (68), equal to zero; and in this case there are 
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HjpotbeDUse and ao angle given. 

an infinite number of triangles which satisfy the gifen ralnes 
of A and A. 

The problem is impossible by § 18, if the given value of 
A differs from 90'', while that of A is equal to 9(^. 



25. Examples. 

1. Given in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30), A =145'' 
and ^ =r 23° 28^ ; to solve the triangle. 

Solution. 
A, cos. 9.91336 *n, sin. 9.75859, tang 9.84523 n. 
A, tang. 9.63761, sin. 9.60012, cos. 9.9^51 



J5, cotan. 9.55097 n ; a sin. 9.35871 ; b tang. 9.80774 n. 
Ans, 2J=109**34'33", a=13M2'l2", 6=l4ri7'15". 

2. Given in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30), A 
= 32** 34', and A = 44** 44' ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. B = 50° 8' 21", 
a = 22° 15' 43", 
b = 24° 24' 19". 

26. Problem. To solve a spherical triangle^ when 
its hypothenuse and one of its legs are given. 



* The letter n, placed after a logarithm, indicates it to be the 
logarithm of a negative quantity : and it is plain that, when the num- 
ber of such logarithms to be added together is even, the sum is the 
logarithm of a positive quantity; but if odd, the sum is the loga- 
rithm of a negative quantity. 
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Hypothenuse and a leg given. 

Solution, Let ABC (fig. 30) be the triangle, h the giren 
hypothenuse, and a the given leg. 

JF\rst, To find the opposite angle il ; a is the middle part, 
and CO. A and co. A are the opposite parts. Hence 

sin. a = COS. (co. h) cos. (co. A) ; 

or sin. a z= sin. h sin. A ; 

and, by (6), 

. sin. a , 

sin. A = -. — r- = sin. a cosec. A. 
sin. h 

Secondly. To find the adjacent angle B\ co. B is the 
middle part, and co. h and a are the adjacent parts. Hence 

sin. (co. B) = tang, a tang. (co. /i), 

or COS. B = tang, a cotan. h. 

Thirdly. To find the other leg h ; co. X is the middle 
part, and a and b are the opposite parts. Hence 

COS. h = cos. a cos. b ; 

and, by (6), 

cos. h , 

cos. b = = sec. a cos. h. 

cos« a 

27. Scholium. The question is impossible by § 13, when 
the given value of the hypothenuse differs more fi-om 90^ 
than that of the leg. 

28. Solution. When h and a are both equal to 90'', it may 
be shown, as in ^ 24, that the values of B and b are inde- 
terminate. 
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A leg and the opposite angle given. 



29. EXAIIPLE. 

Given in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30), ar= 141^11', 
and h =, 127° 12' ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. A = 128° 5' 54", 

B= 62°21M5", 

b= 39° 6' 23". 

30. Problem. To solve a spherical right triangle^ 
when one of its legs and the opposite angle are given. 

Solution, Let ABC (fig. 30) be the triangle, a the given 
leg, and A the given angle. 

First, To find the hypothenuse A ; a is the middle part, 
and CO. h and co. A are the opposite parts. Hence 

H sin. a = sin. k sin. A ; 

and, by (6), 

- sin. a 
sin. h z= - — -. z= sm. a cosec. A. 
sin. A 

Secondly. To find the other angle B\co, A is the middle 
part, and a and co. B are the opposite parts. Hence 

COS. A = cos. a sin. B ; 

and, by (6), 

„ COS. A . 

sm. B z=. = sec. a cos. A. 

COS. a 

Thirdly, To find the other leg 6 ; 6 is the middle part, 
and a and co. A are the adjacent parts. Hence 
sin. h z= tang, a cotan. A, 

m 
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31. Scholium, There are two triangles ABC aind A'BC 
(fig. 31) formed by producing the sides AB and AC, to the 
point of meeting A', both of which satisfy the conditions of 
the problem. For the side BC or a, and the angle it, or by 
^ 2 its equal A', belong to both the triangles. 

Now ABA' and ACA' are semicircumferences. Hence h\ 
the hypothenuse of A'BC, is the supplement of h ; b* is the 
supplement of 6 ; and A'BC, is the supplement oi ABC. One 
set of values, then, of the unknown quantities, given by the 
tables, as in § 23, corresponds to the triangle ABC, and the 
other set to A'BC. 

32. Corollary. When the given values of a and A are 
equal, the values of /i, B, and b become 

sin. A = 1, sin. ^ r= 1, sin. 6=1; 

or, by (67), 

/4 = 90^ 5 = 90% 6 = 90%- 
as in § 16. 

33. Corollary. When a and -4 are equal to 90", the values 
of b and B are indeterminate, as in ^ 24. 

34. Scholium. The problem is, by § 14, impossible, when 
the given values of the leg and its opposite angle are such, 
that one is obtuse, while the other is acute, or that one is 
equal to 90°, while the other differs from 90'' ; and, by ^ 15, 
it is impossible, when the given value of the angle differs 
more from 90° than that of the leg. 
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35. Example. 

Given in the spherical right triangle, (fig. 30), a =z 35^44', 
and A = ST" 28' ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. h = 7^ 45' 15" ) / A = 106° 14' 45" 

B = 77° 54' > or ^ 3= 102° 6' 
b = 69° 50' 24" j 16=110° 9' 36". 

36. Problem. To solve a spherical right triangle^ 
when one of its legs and the adjacent angle are given. 

Solution. Let ABC (fig. 30) be the triangle, a the given 
leg, and JB the given angle. 

First. To find the hypothenuse A ; co. ^ is the middle pprt, 
and CO. h and a are adjacent parts. Hence 

cos. B =. tang, a cotan. h ; 

and, by (6), 

, COS. B ^ 

cotan. h =z = cotan. a cos. B. 

tang, a 

Secondly. To find the other angle A\ co, A is the middle 
part, and co. B and a are opposite parts. Hence 

COS. A z= COS. a sin. B. 

Thirdly. To find the other \egb\ a is the middle part, and 
CO. B and b are adjacent parts. Hence 

sin. a = tang, b cotan. B ; 

and, by (6), 

sin. a _ 

tang, b = •— = z= sin. a tang. B. 

^ cotan.^ ® 
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37. Example. 

GWen in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30), a=: 118^54', 
and £=12'' 19'; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. A = 1 18*' 20' 20", 
A = 95'' 55' 2", 
b = lO** 49* 17". 

38. Problem. To solve a spherical right triangle^ 
when its two legs are given. 

Solution. Let ABC (fig. 30) be the triangle, a and b the 
given legs. 

First. To find the hypothenuse A ; co. A is the middle 
part, a and b are opposite parts. Hence 

cos. h =1 COS. a COS. b. 

Secondly. To find one of the angles, as ^ ; 6 is the mid- 
dle part, and co. A and a are adjacent parts. Hence 

sin. b == tang, a cotan. A ; 

and, by (6), 

sin. b 

cotan. A •= = cotan. a sm. b. 

tang, a 

In the same way, 

cotan. B = cotan. b sin. a. 
15 
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39. Example. 

Given in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30), a =: V, and 
b =: 100° ; to solve the triangle. 

^715. A = 99° 59^ 54'', 
A=i V 0' 56", 
B = 90° 10' 35'. 

40. Problem, To solve a spherical right triangle^ 
when the two angles are given. 

Solution, Let ABC (fig. 30) be the triangle, A and B 
the given angles. 

First, To find the hypothenuse h\ co. A is the middle 
part, and co. A and co. B are adjacent parts. Hence 

COS. h = cotan. A cotan. B, 

Secondly, To find one of the legs, as a ; co. A is the mid- 
dle part, and co. B and a are the opposite parts. Hence 

COS. A = cos. a sin. B ; 

and, by (6), 

cos. A . ^ 

cos. a = -: = = cos. A cosec. B. 

sm. B 

In the same way, 

cos. b = cosec. A cos. B, 

41. Scholium. The problem is, by §20, impossible, when 
the sum of the given values of A and B is less than 90°, or 
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The angles given. 



greater than 270°, or when their difference is greater than 
90°. 

42. Example. 

Gi?en in the spherical right triangle (fig. 30),il=91° 11', 
and 5=111° ir ; to solve the triangle, 

Ans. A= 89° 32' 29', 
a = 91° 16' 8', 
i^= 111° 11' 16". 
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CHAPTER III. 

SPHERICAL OBLIQUE TRIANGLES. 

43. Theorem. The sines of the sides in any spheri- 
cal triangle^ are proportional to the si?ies of the opposite 
angles. [B. p. 437.] 

Proof. Let ABC (figs. 32 and 33) be the gi?en triangle. 
Denote by a, 6, c, the sides respectively opposite to the an- 
gles A, B, C. From either of the vertices let fall the 
perpendicular BP upon the opposite side AC. Then, in 
the right triangle ABP, making BP the middle part, co. c 
and CO. BAP are the opposite parts. Hence, by Napier's 
Rules, 

sin. BP =z sin. c sin. BAP = sin. c sin. ^. 

For BAP is either the same as •^j or it is its supplement, 
and in either case has the same sine, by (98). 

Again, in triangle BPC, making BP the middle part, co. 
a and co. C are the opposite parts. Hence, by Napier's 
Rules, 

sin. BP == sin. a sin. C; 

and, from the two preceding equations, 

sin. c sin. A = sin. a sin. C, 
which may be written as a proportion, as follows : 

sin. a : sin. ^ =: sin. c : sin. C. 
In the same way, 

sin. a : sin. A =. sin. b : sin. B. 
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Bowditch's Rules. 

44. Theorem. Bawditch^s Rules for Oblique Tri- 
angles. If, in a spherical triangle, I wo right triangles 
are formed by a perpendicular let fall from one of its 
verticles upon the opposite side ; and if, in the two 
right triangles, the middle parts are so taken that the 
perpendicular is an adjacent part in both of them ; then 

The sines of the middle parts in the two triangles are 
proportional to the tangents of the adjacent parts. 

But, if the perpendicular is an opposite part in both 
the triangles, then 

The sines of the middle parts are proportional to the 
cosines of the opposite parts. [B. p. 437.] 

Proof Let M denote the middle part in one of the right 
triangles, A an adjacent part, and O an opposite part. Also 
let m denote the middle part in the other right triangle, a an 
adjacent part, and o an opposite part ; and let p denote the 
perpendicular. 

First, If the perpendicular is an adjacent part in both tri- 
angles, we have, by Napier's Rules, 



whence 



or 

Secondly, If the perpendicular is an opposite part in both 
the triangles, we haie, by Napier's Rules, 
15* 





sin. 


M = 


tang. A tang, p, 






sin 


m = 


tang, a tang, p ; 




sin. 


M 


tang. 


A tang.p 


. tang. 


A 


sm. 


m 


tang 


a tang, p 


tang. 


a 


sin. 


M: 


sin. m 


= tang. A 


tang. 


a. 
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sin. M = cos, O cos. p, 
sin. m = COS. o cos. p ; 

sin. Jtf COS. O cos. p cos. O 
sin. m cos. o cos. p cos. o* 

or sin. Jf : sin. m = cos. O : cos. o, 

45. Problem, To solve a spherical triangle, when 
two of its sides and the included angle are given. 
[B. p.438.] 

Solution. Let ABC (figs. 32 and 33) be the triangle, 
a and b the given sides, and C the given angle. From B let 
fall on ^C the perpendicular BP. 

First, To find PC, we know, in the right triangle BPC, 
the hypothenuse a and the angle C. Hence, by means of 
Napier's Rules, ' 

tang. PC z= cos. C tang, a, (298) 

Secondly. AP is the difference between iiCandPC, 
that is, 

(fig. 32) ^ P = fe — PC, or {^g. 33) ^P = PC— b. (299) 

Thirdly. To find the side c. If, in the triangle BPC, 
CO. a is the middle part, PC and PB are opposite parts ; and 
if, in the triangle ABP, co. c is the middle part, BP and AP 
are the opposite parts. Hence, by Bowditch's Rules, 

COS. PC : COS. AP = sin. (co. a) : sin. (co. c), 

or cos. PC : cos. AP zz: cos. a : cos* c. (300) 
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Rules for acute or obtuse angles and sides. 



Fourthly, To find the angle A. If, in the triangle BPC, 
PCisthe middle part, co. Cand BP are adjacent parts; and 
if, in the triangle ABPy AP h the middle part, co. BAP 
and BP are adjacent parts. Hence, by Bowdiich's Rules, 

sin. PC : sin. PA = cotan. C : cotan. BAP ; (301) 

and BAP is the angle ^ (fig. 3*2), when the perpendicular 
falls within the triangle ; or it is the supplement of •^ (fig. 33), 
when the perpendicular fails without the triangle. 

Fifthly, B is found by means of § 43, 

sin. c : sin. C = sin b : sin. B, (302) 

46. Scholium. In determining PC, c, and BAP, by (298), 
(300), and (301,) the signs of the several terms must be care- 
fully attended to ; by means of PI. Trig. § 62. 

But to determine which value of JB, determined by (302), 
is the true value, regard must be had to the following rules, 
which are proved in Geometry 

I. The greater side of a spherical triangle is always 
opposite to the greater angle. 

II. Each side is less than the sum of the other two, 

III. The sum of the sides is less than 360^. 

IV. Each angle is greater than the difference between 
180^, and the sum of the other two angles. 

There are, however, cases in which these conditions are all 
satisfied by each of the values of B. In any such case this 
angle can be determined in the same way in which the angle 
A was determined, by letting fall a perpendicular from the 
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Fundamental equation. 

vertex A on the side BC, Bat this difficulty can always be 
avoided, by letting fall the perpendicular upon that of the two 
given sides which differs the most from 90°. 

47. Corollary. By (299), (111), and (34), we have 6 
COS. AP = COS. (6 — PC) = COS. {PC — b) 

=z COS. b COS. PC + sin. b sin. PC, (308) 
which, substituted in (300), gives 
COS. PC : COS. b cos. PC-|- sin. b sin. PCz= cos, a : cos. e. 

Dividing the two terms of the first ratio by cos. PC, we have 
by (7). 

1 : COS. b -|- sin. b tang PC =z cos. a : cos. c, (304) 

The product of the means being equal to that of the extremes, 
we have 

COS. c = cos. a COS. b -|- sin. 6 cos. a tang. PC. (305) 

But by (298), 

— ^ _^ COS. Csin. a 

tang. PC = COS. C tang, a =^ , 

^ ^ COS. a ' 

or COS. a tang. PC= cos. Csin. a; (306) 

which, substituted in (305), gives 

COS. c = COS. a COS. 6 -|- sin. n sin. 6 cos. C, (307) 

which is one of the fundamental equations of Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

48. Corollary. We have, by (55), 

cos. C =z — 1 + 2 (cos. i C)a, 
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Column of Log. Rising of Table XXIII. 

whicii, substituted in (307), gives, by (34), 

COS. c s=3 COS. (a -}- 6) -|- 2 sin. a sin. b (cos. \ C)», (308) 

from which the vahie of the side c can readily be found by 
using the table of Natural Sines. 

49. Corollary, We have, by (56), 

cos. C z= 1 — 2 (sin. J C)^, 
which, substituted in (307), gives, by (3$), 

COS. c •=. cos. {a — h) — 2 sin. a sin. h (sin. J C)^, (309) 
which can be used like formula (308), 

50. Corollary. The use of formula (309) is much facilita- 
ted by means of the column of Rising in Table XXIII of 
the Navigator. This column contains the values of 

log. 2 (sin. i C)2 = 2 log. sin. J C+ log. 2 

z= 2 log. sin. J C+ 0.30103. (310) 

But the decimal point is supposed to be changed so as to 
correspond to the table of Natural Sines, that is, 5 is added 
to the logarithm ; and 20 is to be subtracted from the value 
of 2 log. sin. ^ C, which is given by table XXVII, as is evi- 
dent from PI. Trig. $31. So that the column Rising of 
Table XXIII is constructed by the formula 

log. Ris. C = 2 log. sin. J C + 5.30102 — 20 

= 2 log. sin. iC— 14.69897, (311) 

which agrees with the explanation in the Preface to the 
Navigator. 
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Two sides and the included angle given. 



51. By using table XXIII, the following rule is ob- 
tained for finding the third side, when two sides and 
the included angle are given. 

Add together the log. Rising of the given angle^ and 
the log. sines of the two given sides. The sum is the 
logarithm of a number, which is to be subtracted from 
the natural cosine of the difference of two given sides 
(regard being had to the sign of this cosine). The dif- 
ference is the natural cosine of the required side. 

52. Examples. 

1. Calculate the value of log. Ris. of 4* 28". 
Solution, 



' 28'*) = 2* 14" 


sin. 


9.74189 
2 


' 


19.48378 
— 14.69897 


log. Ris 4* 28'" 


= 4.78481 



2. Given in the spherical triangle two sides equal to 45* 54' 
and 138° 32', and the included angle 98"" 44' ; to solve the 
triangle. 

Solution. I. By (298), 

C= 98° 44' COS. 9.18137 n 

a = 45° 54' tang. 0.01 305 



PC = 171° 5' 43" tang. 9.19502 a 
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Two sides and the included angle given. 



By (299), % 

AP = 171° 5' 43' — 138° 32' = 32° 33' 43". 
By (300), 

PC = 171° 5' 43" COS. (ar. CO.) 10.00527 w. 

AP=: 32° 33' 43" cos. 9.92573 

a = 45^ 54' cos. 9.84255 



c = 126° 25' 7" cos. 9.77355 n. Iv 

By (301), 

PC =171° 5' 43" sin. (ar. co.) 10.81024 •" 

AP= 32° 33' 43" sin. 9.73095 

C= 98° 44' cotan. 9. 18644 n. 



^APzzill8° 6' 26" cotan. 9.72763 ». 

A =z 180° — 118° 6' 26" = 61° 53' 34". 

By (302), ^ ^'•" 

c == 126° 25' 7" sin. (ar. co.) 10.09436 
C= 98° 44' sin. 9.99494 

b = 138° 32' sin. 9.^2098 



Bz= 125° 34' 30" sin. 9.91028 

Ans, c = 126° 25' 7" 
A = 61° 53' 34" 
B = 125° 34' 30". 
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Two sides and the included angle given. 

II. The third side is thus calculated by metlns of (308), 

2 log. 0.30103 

45° 54' sin. 9.85620 

138° 32' sin. 9.82098 

J(98°44')= 49° 22' 2 cos. 19.62744 



0.40332 9.60565 

— 0.9970l=Nat. cos. (138°32'+45°54')=N. cos. 184° 26' 



— 0.59369=:Nat. cos. 126° 25' 10"= c. 

III. The third side is thus calculated by §50. 

98° 44' = 6* 34"* 56' log. Ris. 5.06139 

45° 54' sin. 9.85620 

138° 32' sin. 9.82098 



54774 4.73857 

92° 38' N. COS. — 4594 



c = 126° 25' 8" N. COS. — 59368 

3. Calculate the log. Ris. of 11* 12"* 20*. 

Ans. 5.29632. 

4. Given in a spherical triangle two sides equal to 100°, 
and 125°, and the included angle equal to 45° ; to solve the 
triangle. 

Ans, The third side=47° 55' 52" ' 

The other two angles=69° 43' 48", and=128° 42' 48". 
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A side and the two adjacent angles given. 



63. Problem, To solve a spherical triangle^ when 
one of its sides and the two adjacent angles are given, 
[B. p. 438.] 

Solution. Let ABC (figs. 32 and 33) be the triangle, a 
the given side, and B and C the given angles. From B let 
fall on AC the perpendicular BP, 

First. To find PBC, we know, in tlie right triangle BPC, 

the hypothenuse a and the angle C, Hence, by Napier's 

Rules, 

cotan. PBC = cos. a tang. C. (312) 

Secondly. ABP is the difference between ABC and 
PBC, that is, 

(fig. 32) ABP = B — PBC, 

or (fig. 33) ABP = PBC — B. (313) 

Thirdly. To find the angle A. If, in the triangle PBC, • 
CO. C is the middle part, PB and co. PBC are the opposite 
parts; and if, in the triangle ABP, co. BAP is the middle 
part, PB and co. ABP are tl^e opposite parts. Hence, bj 
Bowditch's Rules, 

COS. (co. PBC): cos.(co. ABP)=:s\n. (co.C): sin.(co. BAP), 

ox sin. PBC : sin. ABP = cos. C : cos. BAP ; (314) 

and BAP is either the angle A or its supplement. 

Fourthly. To find the side c. If, in the triangle PBC, 
CO. PBC is the middle part, PB and co. a are the adjacent 
parts ; and if, in the triangle ABP, co. ABP is the middle 
part, PB and co. c are the adjacent parts. Hence, bj 
Bowditch's Rules, 

eos. PBC: cos. ABP = cotan. a : cotan. e. (316) 
16 
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A side and the two adjacent angles given. 

^f^Mt/, b is found by the proportion 

sin. C : sin. c = sin. B : sin. h» {^^^) 

54. Scholium, In determining PBCy BAP^ and^c by 
(312), (314), and (315), the signs of tlie several terms mast 
be carefully attended to, by means of PI. Trig. ^61, 

To determine which value of 5, obtained from (316), is 
the true value, regard must be had to the rules of ^ 46. But 
if all these conditions are satisfied by both values of b, then 
b may be calculated by letting fall a perpendicular from Con 
the side c in the same way in which c has been obtained in 
the preceding solution. But this case can be avoided by 
letting fall the perpendicular from the vertex of that one of 
the two given angles, which differs the most from 90°. 

55. Corollary, Since 180° — «, 1 80° — 6, and 180°— c 
are the angles of the polar triangle, and 180° — A, 180° — J?, 
and 180° — C are its sides : we have given in the polar 
triangle the two sides 180° — B, and 180° — C, and the 
included 180° — a\ so that the polar triangle might be 
solved by § 45. 

56. Corollary, If formula (307) is applied to the polar 
triangle of the preceding section, it becomes by PI. Trig. 
§61, 

— cos. A = COS. B COS. C — sin. B sin. C cos. ct, 

or cos. il = — COS. B cos. C-|- sin. B sin, Ccos. a. (317) 

57. Corollary. In the same way (308) becomes by (99) 
and (123), 

COS. A = — cos. (jB+C) — 2 sin. ^sin. C (sin. ^ a)*, (318) 
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A side and the two adjacent angles given. 

from which the value of the third angle may be found by 
means of Table XXIII. 

58. Corollary, In the same way (309) becomes by (99), 
COS. -4=— cos. {B — C)4-2 sin. B sin. C(cos. ^ a)2, (319) 
from which the value of the third side may be found. 



59. Examples. 

1. Given in a spherical triangle one side equal to 175° 27', 
and the two adjacent angles equal to 126'' 12', and 109'* 1(V ; 
to solve the triangle. 



ion. I. By (312), 






a =175'* 27' 


cos. 


9.99863 ft. 


C= 109^6' 


tang. 


0.45650 II. 



PBCz= 19" 19' 24" cotan. 0.45513 

By (313), 

ABP = 126'' 12' — 19° 19' 24" = 106° 52' 36". 

By (314), 

PBC = 19° 19' 24" sin. (ar. co.) 10.48031 

ABP = 106° 52' 36" sin. 9.98088 

C =r 109° 16' cos. 9.51847 n. 



BAP z=z 162° 36' COS. 9.97966 n. 
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A side and the two adjacent angles given. 



By (315), 

PBC= 19° 19' 24" COS. (ar. co.) 10.02518 

ABP = 106° 52' 36' cos. 9.46288 n. 

a z= 175° 27' cotan. 1 .09920 n. 



c =1 14° 30' 9" cotan. 0.68726 
A = BAP = 162° 36'. 

By (316), 

C= 109° 16' sin. (ar. co ) 10.02503 

c= J4°30'9'' sin. 9.39867 

jB=126°12' sin. 9.90685 



b = 167° 38' 21" sin. 9.33055 

Ans. A = 162° 36' 

b = 167° 38' 21" 
c== 14° 30' 9", 

II. The third angle is thus calculated by means of (318). 

175° 27' = 1 1'^ 41"* 48* log. Ris. 5.30035 

126° 12' sin. 9.90685 

109° 16' sin. 9.97497 



— 152114 518217 

235° 28' — N. COS. 56689 



^z=162° 36' 7" N. COS. — 95425 
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Two sides and 


an opposite angle given. 


III. The third 


angle is 


thus calculated by means of (319), 






2 log. 


0.30103 


i (ITS** 270 


-87'' 43* 30" 2 COS. 


17.19748 


126*' 12' 




sin. 


9.90685 


109° 16' 




sin. 
0.00240 


9.97497 




7.38033 


16*66' 


— N. COS. —0.95664 





^z=162°36' N. COS.— 0.95424 

2. Given in a spherical triangle one side = 45* 54', 
and the two adjacent angles = 125* 37', and = 98* 44' ; to 
solve the triangle. 

Ans. The third angle z= 61* 55' 2", 

The other two sides = 138*34' 22", and = 126* 26' 11". 

' > 

60. Problem. To solve a spherical triangle^ when 
two sides and an angle opposite one of them are given, 
[B. p. 437.] 

Solution. Let ABC {figs. 32 and 33) be the triangle, a and 
c the given sides, and C the given angle. From B let fall on. 
AC the perpendicular BF, 

First. To find PC, We know, in the right triangle PBC, 
the side a and the angle C. Hence, by Napier's Rules, 

tang. PC = COS. C tang. a. (320), 

Secondly. To find AP. If, in the triangle PBC, co. a » 
the middle part, CP and PB are the opposite parts ; and if„ 
16* 
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Two sides and an opposite angle given. 

in the triangle ABP, oo. c is the middle part, AP and P3 
are the opposite parts. Hence, by Bowditch's Rules, 

COS. a : COS. c = cos. PC : cos. AP. (321) 

Thirdly, To find h. There are, in general, two triangles 
which resolve the problem, in one of which (fig. 32) 

h=zPC+ AP, (322) 

and in the other (fig. 33) 

h = PC—AP. (323) 

But, if i4 P is greater than PC, there is but one triangle, 
as in (fig. 32), and 6 is .obtained by (322) ; or, if the sum of 
AP and PC is greater than 180°, there is but one triangle, 
as in (fig. 33), and h is obtained by (323). 

Fourthly, A and B are found by the proportion 

sin. c : sin. C = sin. a : sin. A (^24) 

sin. c : sin. C= sin. h : sin B, (325) 

61. Scholium, In determining PC and AP by (320) and 
(321), the signs of the several terms must be carefully at- 
tended to by means of PI. Trig. § 62. 

The two values of A, given by (324), correspond respec- 
tively to the two triangles which satisfy the problem ; and the 
one, which belongs to each triangle^ is to be selected, so that 
the angle BAP, which is the same as A in (fig. 32), and 
the supplement of A in (fig. 33), may be obtuse if C is ob- 
tuse, and acute if C is acute. For BP is the side opposite 
BAP in the right triangle ABP, and the side opposite C 
in the triangle BCP ; and therefore, by § 14, BP, BAP, 
and C are all at the same time acute, or all obtuse. 
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Two sides and an opposite angle given. 

Of the two values of B, given by (325), the one which 
belongs to each triangle is to be determined by means of the 
rules of § 46. 

62. Scholium. The problem is, by a proposition of Geome- 
try, impossible, when the given value of c differs more from 
90° than that of a; if, at the same time, the value of one of 
the two quantities, c and C, is acute, while that of the other 
is obtuse. And in this case we should find that AP was 
larger than PC, and at the same time that the sum of AP 
and PC was more than 180°. 



63. Examples. 

1. Given in the spherical triangle, one side z= 35°, a second 
side = 142°, the angle opposite the second side = 176°; to 
solve the triangle. 

Solution. By (320), 



C=176'' 


COS. 


9.99894 ». 


o= 36° 


tang, 
tang. 


9.84623 


PC= 145" 3' 66" 


9.84417 It. 


By (321), 






a^ 35° 


COS. (ar. 


CO.) 10.08664 


PC= 146° 3' 66" 


COS. 


9.91371 n. 


c = 142° 


COS. 
COS. 


9.89663 It. 


AP= 37°66'30" 


9.89688 
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Two sides and an opposite angle given. 

By (323), 

b =145*' 3' 56" — ST 56' 30" = 107** 7' 26". 

By (324), 

c =z 142** sin. (ar. co.) 10.21066 

C 1=176^ sin. 8.84358 

a= 35° sin. 9.75859 



A=z 3M3'34" sin. 8.81283 

By (325), 

c = 142** sin. (ar. co.) 10.21066 

C=l?6*» sin. 8.84358 

6 = 107° r26" sin. 9.98030 



jB = 6° 12' 58" sin. 9.03454 

Ans. b = 107° 7' 26" 
Az= 3° 43' 34" 
jB = 6° 12' 58 ". 

2. Given in a spherical triangle, one side = 54°, a second 
side = 22°, the angle opposite the second side = 12° ; to 
solve the triangle; 

Ans. The third side = 73° 14^ 29", or = 33° 32' 59". 
One angle = 26° 40' 49', or = 153° 19' 11". 
The third angle= 147° 53' 51", or = 17° 51' 43". 

64. Problem. To solve a spherical triangle, when 
two angles and a side opposite one of them are given. 
[B. p. 438.] 
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Two angles and an opposite side given. 



Solution. Let ABC (figs. 32 and 33) be the triangle, A 
and C the given angles, and a the given side. 

From^ let fall on ^Cthe perpendicular BP, This per- 
pendicular must fall within the triangle if A and Care either 
both obtuse or both acute ; but it falls without, if one is obtuse 
and the other acute. 

First. PC may be found by (320). 

Secondly. To find AP. If, in the triangle PBC, PC is 
the middle part, co. Cand PB are the adjacent parts ; and if, 
in the triangle ABP, AP is the middle part, co. BAP and 
BP are the adjacent parts. Hence, by Bowditch's Rules, 

cotan. C : cotan. BAP = sin. PC : sin. AP. (326) 

Thirdly, To find h. We have 

(fig. 32) 6 = PC + AP, (327)- 

(fig. 33) b=iPC— AP. (328) 

Fourthly, c and B are found by the proportion 

sin. A : sin. a = sin. C : sin. c, (329) 

sin. a : sin. A = sin. b : sin. B. (330) 

65. Scholium. Either value of AP, given by (326), may 
be used, and there will be two different triangles solving the 
problem, except when AP + -^C (fig. 32) is greater than 
180**, or PC (fig. 33) is less than AP. It may be that both 
values of ^P satisfy the conditions of the problem, or that 
only one value satisfies them, or that neither value does ; in 
which last case the problem is impossible. 
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Two angles and an opposite side given. 

Of the values of c, determined by (329), the true value must 
be ascertained from the right triangle ABP by § 12 ; or since 
PB and C are both acute or both obtuse at the same time ; it 
follows^ from § 12, that when Cand AP are both acute or 
both obtuse, that c is acute ; but when one of them is obtuse 
and the other acute, c is obtuse. 

From the two values of B (330), the true value must be 
selected by means of the rules of § 46. 

66. Scholium, The problem is impossible, by Geometry, 
when A differs more from 90° than does C, and when at 
the same time one of the two quantities a and A is acute^ 
while the other is obtuse. This case is precisely the same 
as the impossible case of ^ 62: 

67. Examples. 

1. Given in a spherical triangle, one angle = 95*^, a second 
angle = 104°, and the side opposite the first angle z= 138^ ; 
to solve the triangle. 

Solution. By (320), 

C=104^ cos. 9.3S368n. 

a = 138° tang. 9.95444 n. 

PC = 12° ir 20" tang. 9.33812 

By (326), 

C = 104° cotan. (ar. co.) 0.60323 «. 

PC= 12° ir 20" sin. 9.32805 

BAP = 95° cotan. 8 94195 n. 



AP = 4° 16' 59" sin. 8.87323 
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Two angles and an opposite side given. 



By (327), 

5 = 12° 17' 20" + 4° l& 59^' = 16° 34' 19^'. 

By (329), 

A = 95° sin. (ar. co.) 10.0016G 

a = 138° sin. 9.82551 

C== 104° sin. 9.98690 



c = 139° 19^ 40" sin. 9.81407 

By (330), 

a = 138° sin. (ar. co.) 10.17449 

^ = 95° sin. 9.99834 

hr^ 16°34M9" sin. 9.45518 



jB= 25° r38" sin. 9.62801 

Again, by (328), -^ J^o^^p^ l'^^^] "^^ // T ' 

b = 12° 17' 20" -^ 4° 16' 59 ' = 8° 0' 21" % 
c = 180° — 139° 19' 40" = 40° 40' 20". 

By (330), 

a = 138° sin. (ar. co.) 10.17449 

A = 95° sin, 9.99834 

/ 6= 8°0'2r' sin. 9.14386 



B= 11°58'0" sin. 9.31669 

Ans. b ==: 16° 34' 19" or z=' 8° 0' 21" 

c = 139° 19' 40" or = 40° 40' 20" N 

B= 25° 7' 38" or = 11° 58' 0". 
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The three sides given. 



2. Given in a spherical triangle, one angle = 104^, a 
second angle = 95°, and the side opposite the first angle 
z= 138° ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. The two sides are 17° 22' 13'', and 136° 36' 27". 
The other angle is 25° 39' 9". 

68. Problem. To solve a spherical triangle, when 
its three sides are given. 

Solution, Equation (307) gives, by transposition and di- 
vision, 

-- COS. c — cos. a cos. h ,^^^ ^ 

cos. C= -. -. — . , (331) 

sin. a sin. o • ' 

whence the value of the angle C may be calculated, and in 
the same way either of the other angles. 

69. Corollary, An equation, more easy for calculation by 
logarithms, may be obtained from (308), which gives, by 
transposition and division, 

^, ^v« cos. c-cos. (a+6) y«.,^. 

2 (cos. A C)2 = : X-TU . (332) 

^ ^ ' sin. a sin. 6 ' 

Now, letting s denote half the sum of the sides, or 

5 = J (a + 6 + c) ; (333) 

if we make in (42) 

ilf= J(a+6 + c)=-5, 
iV=J(a-f"^ — ^) ^='^ — cj 

we have ilf + iV = fl + ^> 

M—N=c\ 
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and (42) becomes 

COS. c — COS. (rt -f- 6) = 2 sin. s sin. (s — e) ; 

which, substituted in (332), gives 

^ ^« 2 sin. 5 sin. (s — c) /««jv 

2(coB. JC)2— , -V L (334) 

^ * ' SID. a sm. ' 

and 

r sin. s sin. (5 — c) 



COS. 



i,Jn,^.4£-c)y (335) 

-* \ Sin. a sin. 6 / ^ ' 



70. Corollary, The angles A and J3 may be found by 
the two following equations, which are easily deduced 
from (335), 



COS. 



COS. 



i^ = v/!l!!4i!°L(!_-ZJ:!)\ (396) 

^ \ sm. sm. c / ^ ' 

^ \ sm. a sm. c / ^ ^ 



71. Corollary, Another equation, equally simple in calcu- 
lation, can be obtained from (309), which gives, by trans- 
position and division, 

^ , . ^ ^v« COS. (a — 6) — COS. c /«-»^v 

2 (sm. i C)2 = 1-: L—^ , (338) 

^ ^ ' sm. a sm. ^ ' 

whence Ccan be found by Table XXIIL 

72. Corollary, If, in (42), we make ^ 

J||=i(a — 6 + c) = 5 — 6 
JV=i(— « + 6+c)=^#-a, 
17 
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we have 

and (42) becomes 

COS. (a — 6) — COS. c = 2 sin. (5 — a) sin. (s — 6) ; 

whichf substituted in (338), gives 

« . * ^v« 2 sin. (5 — a) sin. (5 — b) ,^«^v 

2 sin. A C)2 = 1— : i^ --^ L (339) 

^ ' sm. a sm. 6 ^ ' 



and 

sin 



. i C= V /Bin(>-«)«i°-(^-^)\ (340) 
^ ^ \ sm. a sin. 6 / 

73. Ckirollary. In the same way we might deduce the 
following equations ; 

1 A - /sin. (5 — 6) sin. (5— c)V .-.,. 

sin. I B = v/ /8in.(5-a)sin.(5-c)V 
^ \ sm. a sin. c / 



74. CoroUary, The quotient of (341), divided by (336), is 

by (7), 

,. sin. 4i4 ^/ sin. (5—6) sin. (5 — c) \ ,«^„^ 

tang.Ji4=: t-i=/\/| ^^ ^ — 7-^^ r-^l. (343) 

^^ cos.^^ '^ \ sin. s sin. (s — a) / ^ ' 

In the same way, 

° \ sm. 5 Sin. (s — b) f ^ ' 

, ^ ^ /sin. (5 — a) sin. (5 — 6) \ ,^^^^ 

"^"«- * ^= ^( L.sin.(.-e) )• (3^5) 
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75r Examples. 

I. Given in the spherical triangle ABC the three sides 
equal to 46*, 72°, and 68** ; to solve the triangle. 

Solution, I. By (335), by (336), by (337), 

a=46°sin, (ar.co.)10.l4307(ar.co.) 10. 14307 

6=72'' sin.(ar.co.) 10.02179 (ar.co.) 10.02 179 

cz=68°sin.(ar.co.)10.03283(ar.co.)10.03283 



s=93°siD. 


0.99940 


9.99940 


9.99940 


s-a=47° sin. 


9.86413 






s-6=21<'sin. 




9.55433 




»-c=25''8in. 






9.&i395 




2)19.91815 


2)19.72963 


2)19,79021 



COS. 9.95908 9.86482 9.89510 

i ^ = 24° 29^, ^ J5 = 42'' 54', i C= 38° 14' 24' ; 

Ans, A = 48° 58', B = 85° 48', C = 76° 28' 48". 

II. By Table XXIII and equation (338), 



a — 6 = 26° N. COS. 89879 
c = 68° N. COS. 37461 



52418 



a = 46° 
6 = 72° 

C = 5^^ 5« 55* = 76*^ 28' 45" 



log. 4.71948 
sin. (ar.co.) 0.14307 
sin. (ar.co.) 0.02179 



log. Ris. 4.88434 
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«2. Gi?en in a spherical triangle the three sides equal to 
3®, 4**, and 6* ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. The three angles are 36° 54', 53*' 10', and 90** 2'. 

76. Napier obtained two theorems for the solution 
of a spherical triangle, when a side and the two ad- 
jacent angles are given, by which the two sides can 
be calculated without the necessity of calculating the 
third angle. These theorems, which are given in 
^ 79 and 80, can be obtained from equations (343-345) 
by the assistance of the following lemmas. 



(346) 



77. Lemma. If we have the equation 

tang. M X 

tang. iV^y' 

we can deduce from it the following equation, 

sin. (i*f— iV)""* — y* ^^^^ 

Proof. We have from (7) 

__ sin. M , ^ -- sin. N 
tang. M = — —r^, and tang. N = -,: 

which, substituted in (346), give 

sin. Jf cos. N X 
cos. M sin. N y * 

This equation is the same as the proportion 

sin. M cos. N : cos. M sin. iV = 2 : y ; 

hence, by the theory of proportions, « 
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(349) 



sin. M COS. N + cos. M sin. N : sin. M cos. N 
— COS. M sin. N= X -^ y: X — y, 
or, by (33) and (34), 

sin. (ilf + N) : sin. (Jf — iV) = « -f- y : x — y ; 
which may be written in the form of an equation, as in (347). 

78. Lemma. If we have the equation 

tang. M tang. iV= -; (348) 

we can deduce from it the equation 

COS. (M ••{- N) y — X 

cos. ( Jf — N) y + * 

Proof, We have, by (348) and (7), 
sin. M sin. N x 
COS. iHcos. N y' 

This equation is the same as the proportion 

COS. M COS. N : sin. M sin. N z=i y . x\ 
hence, by the theory of proportions, 

COS. M COS. N — sin. M sin. N : cos. M cos. N 
+ sin. M sin. N z= y — x : 2 + y, 
or, by (35) and (36), 

cos. (ilf + N) : cos. (Af — N) z=, y — x: y -^x^ 
which may be written as in (349). 

79. Theorem. The sine of half the sum of two 
angles of a spherical triangle is to the sine of half 
their difference, as the tangent of half the side to which 

17* 
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they are both adjacent is to the tangent of half the dif- 
ference of the other two sides ; that is, ia the spherical 
triangle ABC (figs. 32 and 33), 

Bin.i{A+C) : sin. J(il—C)= tang. J6 : tang i (a— c). (350) 

Proof. The quotient of (343), divided by (345) is, by an 
easy reduction, 

tang, ^il sin. (5 — c) 

tang. 5 C sin. (5 — a)' 
Hence, by § 77, 

sin. 5 (^ + ^ sin. (5 — c) + sin. (5 — a) 

sin. I {A — C) sin. {s — c) — sin. (5 — a)' 



(851) 
(352) 



If we make in equation (47) 

A = s — c =z l{a -^-; b — c), 

B = s-a=i{^a + b+c); 

we have 

A + B = b, 

A — B =z a — c; 

and (47) becomes 

sin. (5 — c)-\- sin. (5 — a) tang. 3 b 

sin. (5 — c) — sin, (5 — a) tang, ^ (a — c)' 

This equation, substituted in the second member of (352), 
gives 

sin. l{A + _ tang, j 6 

sin. » (^ — C) "" tang, i (a — c) ' ^ ' 

which is the same as (350). 

80. Theorem, The cosine of half the sum of two 
angles of a spherical triangle is to the cosine of half 
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their difference^ as the tangent of half the side to which 
they are both adjacent is to the tangent of half the sum 
of the other two sides ; that is, in the spherical triangle 
ABC (figs. 32 and 33), 

COS. i (-4+C) : cos.J(i4— C)=tang.J b : tang.J(a+c). (354) 

Proof The product of (343) and (345) is, by a simple 
reduction, 

- ^ ^ sin. (s — b) 

tang, iil tang. J C= J^^ ^ 

hence, by ^ 78, 

COS. J (-4 + O) sin. s — sin. {s — b) 

COS. I {A — C) sin. s + sin. (s — 6) * 

If in equation (47) inverted we make 

A = s=i{a + b + c), 
J5=5 — 6=|(a— 6 + c); 

we have 

A+B=za+c, 

A — B=zb', 

and (47) becomes 

sin. s — sin. (s — b) tang. J b 

sin. s -j- sin. (5 — 6) tang. | (a+c) * 

This equation, substituted in (355), gives 

COS. l{A-\-C ) _ tang, j b 
cos. J (^ _ C) "" tang. | (a+c) ' 

which is the same as (354) 



(366) 
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81. Scholium. In using (350) and (354), the signs of the 
terms must be attended to by means of PI. Trig. <^ 61. 



82. Examples. 

1. Given in a spherical triangle two angles := 158°, and =z 
98°, and the included side = 144° ; to find the other sides. 



Solution. By (350), 




i{A + C)= 128° 


sin. (ar. co.) 10.10347 


i{A — C)=z 30° 


. sin. 9.69897 


lb =72° 


tang. 0.48822 



1 (a — c) = 62° 53' 1" tang. 0.29066 

By (354), 

1{A+C)= 128° COS. (ar. co.) 10.21066 n. 

1{A — C)= 30° cos. 9.93753 

lb = 72° tang. 0.48822 



I (a + c) = 103° 0'25" tang. 0.63641 n. 

Ans. a = 165° 53' 26", 

c= 40° 7' 24". 

2. Given in a spherical triangle two angles =: 170°, and =. 
2°, and the included side = 92° ; to find the other sides^ 

Ans. a = 103° 6' 44", 
c= 11° 17' 16". 
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83. Problem. To solve a spherical triangle^ when 
its three angles are given. 

Solution, If A, B, C tire the angles of the given triangle, 
and a, 6, c its sides, 180^ — A, 180** — B, 180^ — C are 
the sides of the polar triangle, and 180"— a, l&f— 6, 180*" 
— c the angles of the polar triangle, the sides are then given 
in the polar triangle ; to find the angles. For this' purpose 
we may use the formulas of the preceding problem. 

84. Corollary. Applying (331) to the polar triangle gives 

COS. C+ COS. A and B .«.-.v 

COS. c = . ' . — « . (357) 

sin. A sin. B ^ ' 

85. Corollary. Equations (335-337) give, for the polar 
triangle, if we put 

8 = ^{A + B + C), (358) 

and use (08 and 09), 

s i— co«- 'Sf COS. (8— A)\ ,^^^, 

sin. ^ a = V I ■" ■' — D -^^-7> I » (359) 

^ \ sin. B sm. C / ^ ' 

, i— COS. 8 COS. (iSf— B)\ ,^^^^ 

sin. i 6 = V I ^ — 7-^^-79 ^ )• (360) 

^ \ sin. A sin. C f ^ ' 

. , /— COS. iSTcos. (i»— .C)\ ,^^,, 

sin. i c = V I : T— "^"B ' I- (361) 

' \ sin. it sin. B / 

86. Corollary. Equations (340-342), applied to the polar 
triangle, give 

, /COS. (i8f^JB)co8.(5f—C)\ ,„^^, 

^^^- * ^ = ^ ( sin.^ liHrC— )' (^^) 

cos.iA = vC-^^-^^4^^^ (353) 

* \ sin. A sin. C / 
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, /cos. (S^A) COS. {S'^B)\ ,.3^^, 

COS. ^ c = V I — -^ f-: — ^ ^ I . (364) 

'^ \ sin. A sin. B f 

87. Corollary, Equations (343-345), applied to the. polar 
triangle, give 

. / — cos. S COS. (8 — A) \ t<^^^. 
tang.J« = v(^-^^^(^:^-^^(-^J. (365) 

tang.i6=v(.=2^^^!li|=^\ (366) 
^ ^ \cos. {5f— il)cos.(^— C)/ ^ ' 

i / — cos. iSf cos. (iSr— C) \ ,^.^, 

tang. 4 c = V I To, — 7^ — -^-r^ — W^ I- (367) 

° ^ ^ \cos, (S-^A) COS. (S—B) / ^ ' 

B8. Corollary. Equation (332), applied to the polar tri- 
angle, is 

2 (sin. i c)« = - COS. C- COS. (^4-^) (ggg) 

^ ^ ' Sin. A sin. ^ > v / 

which may be used like equation (338). 

89. Example. 

Given in the spherical triangle ABC, the three angles 
equal to 89°, 5"*, and 88° ; to solve the triangle. 

Ans. The three sides are 53° 10', 4°, and 53° 8'. 

90. Theorem. The sine of half the sum of two 
sides of a spherical triangle is to the sine of half 
their difference^ as the cotangent of half the included 
angle is to the tangent of half the difference of the 
other two angles, that is, in ABC (figs. 32 and 33), 
sin.^(a+c) :sin.J(a— c)=cotan. | B : tang. ^ {A-'C). (369) 
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Proof, This theorem is at once obtained by applying ^ 79 
to the polar triangle. 

91. Theorem. The cosine of half the sum of two 
sides of a triangle is to the cosine of half their dif- 
ference, as the cotangent of half the included angle 
is to the tangent of half the sum of the other two 
angles, or in (figs. 32 and 33), 

cos.^(«-y^) : cos. J(a— c)=cotan.JU : tang. » {A+C), (370) 

Proof This theorem is at once obtained by applying ^ 80 
to the polar triangle. 

92. Corollary, These two theorems, similar to ^Y9 
and § 80, were given by Napier for the solution of the 
case, in which two sides and the included angle are 
given. By means of them the other two angles can 
be found without the necessity of calculating the 
third side. In using them, regard must be had to the 
signs of the terms by means of PL Trig. § 61. 

93. Examples. 

1. Given in a spherical triangle two sides = 149^, and 
= 49°, and the included angle = 88"; to find the other 
angles. 

Solution. By § 90, 

1 (« + c) = 99** sin. (ar. co.) 10.00638 

l(a — c)=z 60° sin. • 9.88426 

IB =44° , cotan. 0.01616 



1 (^ _ C) = 38° 46' 10 " tang. 9.90479 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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By ^91, 

J (a + c) = 99° COS. (ar. co.) 10.80567 n. 

J (a — £:) = 50° cos. 9.80807 



B =44° cotan. 0.01516 



J(i4H-C) = 103°13'31" tang. 0.62890 n. 

Ans. A = 141° 59' 41", 

C= 64° 26' 21". 

2« Giyen in a spherical triangle two sides=13°, and=9°y 
and the included angle = 176; to find the other angles. 

Ans. 2° 13' 12", and r51'14". 
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SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE CELESTIAL SPHERE AND ITS CIRCLES. 

1. Astronomy is the science which treats of the 
heavenly bodies. 

2. Mathematical Astronomy is the science which 
treats of the positions and motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The elements of position of a heavenly body are (Geo. § 8) 
distance and direction. 

3. Spherical Astronomy regards only one of the 
elements of position, namely, direction, and usually 
refers all directions to the centre of the earth. 

4. In spherical astronomy, all the stars may, then, 
be regarded as at the same distance from the earth's 
centre, upon the surface of a sphere, which is called 
the celestial sphere. 

Upon this imaginary sphere are supposed to be drawn 
various circles, which are divided into the well known 
classes of great and small circles. [B. p. 47.] 
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Secondaries. Declination. Hour circles. 

''All angular distances on the surface of the sphere, to 
an eje at the centre^ are measured by arcs of great circles." 
[B. p. 48.] 

6. " Secondaries to a great circle are great circles 
which pass through its poles, and are consequently 
perpendicular to it." [B. p. 48.] 

6. •* If the plane of the terrestrial equator be pro- 
duced to the celestial sphere, it marks out a circle 
called the celestial equator; and if the axis of the 
earth be produced in like manner, it becomes the asis 
of the celestial sphere ; and the points of the heavens, 
to which it is produced, are called the poles, being the 
poles of the celestial equator." 

" The star nearest to the north pole is called the 
north pole star.^^ [B. p. 48.] "" 

7. " Secondaries to the celestial equator are called 
circles of declination; of these 24, which divide the 
equator into equal parts of 16^ each, are called hovr 
circles J^ 

" Small circles, parallel to the celestial equator, are 
coiled parallels of declination," [B. p. 48.] 

The parallels of declination correspond, therefore, to the 
terrestrial parallels of latitude, and the circles of declination 
to the terrestrial meridians. A certain point of the celestial 
equator has been fixed by astronomers, and is called the 
vernal equinox. The circle of declination, which passes 
through the vernal equinox, bears the same relation to other 
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circles of declination, which the first meridian does to other 
terrestrial meridians. , 

8. 'f The declination of a star is its angular distance 
from the celestial equator," measured upon its circle 
of declination. [B. p. 49.] 

9. The right ascension of a star is the arc of the 
equator intercepted between its circle of declination 
and the vernal equinox. [B. p. 49,] 

Right ascension is either estimated in degrees, minutes, 
&c. from 0® to 360** ; or in hours, minutes, &c. of time, 15 
degrees being allowed for each hour, as in Sph. Trig. § 3. 

The positions of the stars are completely determined upon 
the celestial sphere, when their right ascensions and declina- 
tions are known. Catalogues of the stars have accordingly 
been given, containing their right ascensions and declina- 
tions. [B. Table viii. p. 80.] 

10. "The sensible horizon is that circle in the 
heavens, whose plane touches the earth at the spec- 
tator." 

" The rational horizon is a great circle of the celes- 
tial sphere parallel to the sensible horizon.'^ [B. p. 48.] 

11. The radius, which is drawn to the observer, is 
called the vertical line. 

The point, where the vertical line meets the celes- 
tial sphere above the observer, is called the zenith ; 
the opposite point, where this line meets the sphere 
below the observer, is called the nadir. 
18* 
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Hence the vertical line is a radius of the celestial sphere 
perpendicular to the horizon ; and the zenith and nadir are 
the poles of the horizon. [B. p. 48.] 

12. Circles whose planes pass through the vertical 
line are called vertical circles. [B. p- 48.] 

The vertical circles are secondaries to the horizon. 

13. The vertical circle at any place, which is also 
a circle of declination, is called the celestial meridian 
of that place. [B. p. 48.] 

The plane of the celestial nncridian of a place is the same 
with that of the terrestrial meridian. 

14. The points, where the celestial meridian cuts 
the horizon, are called the north and south points. 
[B. p. 48.] 

The north point corresponds to the north pole^ and the 
south point to the south pole. 

15. The vertical circle, which is perpendicular to 
the meridian, is called the prime vertical [B. p. 48.] 

16. The points, where the prime vertical cuts the 
horizon, are called the east and west foints. [B.p. 48.] 

** To an observer, whose face is directed towards the 
south, the east point is to his left hand, and the west to his 
right hand. Hence the east and west points are 90^ distant 
from the north and south. These four are called the cardinal 
points." 
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*' The meridian of any place divides the heavens into two 
hemispheres, lying to the east and west ; that lying to the east 
is called the eastern hemisphere, and the other the toestem 
hemisphere." 

17. The altitude o{ a star is its angular distance from 
the horizon, measured upon the verticle circle passing 
through the star. [B. p. 48.] 

18. The azimuth of a star is the arc of the horizon 
intercepted between its vertical circle and the north or 
south point. [B. p. 48.] 

A star may be found without difficulty, when its altitude 
and azimuth /are known. But these elements of position are 
constantly varying. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE DIURNAL MOTION. 



19. '* Stars are distinguished into two kinds, ^ecf 
and wandering^ [B. p. 45.] 

Most of the stars are fixed, that is, retain constantly almost 
the same relative position ; so that the same celestial globes 
and maps continue to be accurate representations of the fir- 
mament for many years. This is a fact of fundamental im- 
portance, and furnishes the fixed points for arriving at a 
complete knowledge of the celestial motions. Small changes 
of position have, indeed, been detected even in the fixed 
stars, as will be shown in the course of this treatise ; but 
these changes are too small to disturb the general fact ; they 
are, indeed, too small ever to have been detected, if the po- 
sitions of the stars had been subject to great variations. 

20. Of the wandering stars there are eleven, which 
are called planets. They are Mercury ( ^ ), Veims ( 9 ), 
the Earth ( © ), Mars ( <? ), Vesta ( g ), Juno ( 5 ), Pal- 
las ($), Ceres (gj, Jupiter {21)^ Saturn {h)j and 
Uranus (?). [B. p. 45.] 

31. For the sake , of remembering the stars with 
greater ease, they have been divided into groups called 
constellations ; and to give distinctness to the constella- 
tions, they have been supposed to be circumscribed by 
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the outlines of some figure which they were imagined 
to resemble. [B. p. 45.] s 

Tlie stars have also been distinguished according to 
their brilliancy, as of the^rsf, second^ &rC. magnitude. 

Proper names have been given to the constellations 
and to the most remarkable stars. 

The catalogues and the maps of the stars are now so ac- 
curate, that no new star could appear without being detected ; 
and any change in the place of any of the larger stars would 
be immediately discovered. 

22. All the stars appear to have a common motion, 
by which they are carried round the earth from east to 
west in 24 hours. This rotation of the heavens, or of 
the celestial sphere, is called the diurnal motion. 

By its diurnal motion, the celestial sphere rotates, with the 
most perfect uniformity, about its axis. The pole star would, 
therefore, if it were exactly at the pole, remain stationary; 
but since it is not exactly at the pole, it revolves in a very 
small parallel of declination about the stationary pole. 

Any star in the equator revolves in the plane of the equator, 
and all other stars revolve in the planes of the parallels of 
declination in which they are situated. 

If O (fig. 34) is the place of the observer, NESW his 
horizon, Z his zenith, P and P* the poles, the star which is 
at the distance from P, 

PiU = PM 

will appear to describe the circumference MH'JI^H, It wiU 
rise in. the east at H and set at /f , if the distance PM 
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from the pole is greater than the altitude PN of the pole. 
But if its distance from the pole 

PL z= PL' 

is less than PN, the star will not set, but will describe a 
circle above the horizon ; and if its distance from the pole 

POzzzPO" 

is greater than the greatest distance P8 from the pole to the 
horizon, the star will never rise so as to be seen by the ob- 
server at O, but will describe a circle below the horizon. 

23. The time which it takes a star to pass from any 
position round again to the same position is called a 
sideral day, that is, literally, a star-day. This day is 
divided into 24 hours, and clocks regulated to this time 
are said to denote sideral time, [B, p. 147.] 

24. Each point of the celestial equator passes the 
meridian once in a sideral day ; and the arc contained 
between two hour circles passes it in a sideral hour. 
The sideral time, therefore, which has elapsed since 
the vernal equinox was upon the equator, is equal to 
the right ascension of the meridian expressed in time. 
[B. p. 208.] 

The meridian changes its right ascension at each instant, 
precisely as if the celestial sphere were stationary, while the 
observer, with his meridian and zenith, is carried uniformly 
round the earth's centre from west to east once in a sideral 
day. 
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26. The angle ZPB (fig. 35), which the circle of 
declination of the star makes with the meridian, is 
called its hour angle. 

While the star moves from the point C in the meridian to 
the point B with an uniform motion, the arc CP is carried 
to the position PjB, and the angle CPB is described with an 
uniform motion. This angle converted into time is, then, the 
sideral time since the passage of the star over the meridian. 

26. Corollary, The difference of the right ascensions of 
the star and of the meridian is the hour angle of the star. 

27. The distance of a star from the east or west 
points of the horizon, at the time of its rising or 
setting, is the amplitude of the star. [B. p. 48.] 

28. Problem. To find the altitude and azimuth of a 
star, when its declination and hour angle are hioum^ 
and also the latitude of the place. 

Solution, If P (fig. 35) is the pole, Z the zenith, and B 
the star; we have 

PZ= polar dist. of zenith = co. latitude =: 90^ — Z, 
PiV = 90' — PZ= i, 
PB =z polar dist. of star = /», 

ess CO. declination of star, when it is on the same 

side of the equator with the pole. 
s=90' -f- declination of star, when it is on the dif- 
ferent side of the equator from the pole. 

= 90«=FI>, 
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To find a starts altitude and azipauth. 

ZB = zenith dial, of star = 2, 

= CO. altitude of star, when it is above the horizon. 

= 90** 4" depression of star, when it is below the 
horizon. 

ZPB = 3|c's hour angle = A, 

PZB = azimuth of star counted from the direction of the 
elevated pole. 

= a = azimuth, when less than 90**, 

:s=, 180** — azimuth, when greater than 90°. 

There are, then, given in the spherical triangle PZB^ the two 
sides PZ and PB, and the included angle ZPB ; so that 
the side BZ and the angle PZB can be calculated by Sph. 
Trig. ^ 45. 

If we let fall the perpendicular BC apon P^, 

tang. PC = cos. A tang. (90** =Fl>)=±cos.ZJcotan. D (371) 

CZ =z PZ-^PC= 90** —(L + PC) 

or = PC ~ PZ=(i + PC) -*-90^ (372) 

Hence, by (300), 

cos. PC : sin. (L + PC) = i sin. D : cos. z ; (373) 

in which formulas the upper sign is used when the star is upon 
the same side of the equator with the elevated pole, that is, 
when D and L are of the same name ; and, by (301), 

sin. PC : ± cos. {L + PC) = cotan. A : cotan. a. (374) 

29. Corollary. When the altitude and azimuth are both to 
be found, the calculation by the above method is as short as 
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To find a star's altitude. 

by any other ; but when, as is usually the case, the altitude 
only is required, the following method is preferable. 

We have 

PZ + P5 = 180° — Z =F i> = 180° — {L±D) 

PB — PZ=^D + L = {L:::pD)] 

whence, by (308) and (309), 

cos. z = — COS. {L±D)+2 COS. D cos. L (cos. J A)2 (375) 

COS. z = COS. (L^D)—2 COS. D cos. L (sin. J A)2, (376) 

which may be used at once, and (376) may be calculated by 
the aid of the column of Rising in Table XXIII. The 
rule obtained from (376) is the same with that on p. 250 of 
the Navigator, remembering that when the star is above the 
horizon 

COS. z = sin. 5|c*s alt. (377) 

But when the star is below the horizon 

cos. 2 = — sin. 3|c's depression. (378) 

30. Corollary. If the given hour angle is 6* = 90°, the 
problem is at once reduced to the solution of a right triangle. 
We in this case have, by Napier's Rules, 
COS. z 1= sin. Zi COS. p, 
or sin. jt^'s alt. = zh sin. L sin. D (379) 

cotan. a = cos. L cotan. p 
cotan. jfc's azimuth = it cos. L tang. D, (380) 

The upper sign is to be used in formulas (379) and (380), 
when the declination is of the same name with the latitude ; 
otherwise the lower sign. In the former case, therefore, the 
19 
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To find a star's altitude aod azimuth. 

Star is above the horizon when its hour angle is six hours, 
and on the same side of the prime vertical with the elevated 
pole ; but, in the latter case, it is below the horizon, and on 
the same side of the prime vertical with the depressed pole. 

31. Corollary, If the star is in the celestial equator, as in 
(fig. 36), we have in the right triangle BZQ, 

BQ = BPQ = h 
ZQ—L 
QZB= 180° — a, 
whence cos. z = cos. L cos. A, 

or sin. 3|c's alt. = cos. L cos. h (^81) 

cotan. (180° — «) = sin. L cotan. A, 
or cotan. a =: — sin. L cotan. A. (382) 

Hence, if the hour angle is less than six hours, the star 
which moves in the celestial equator is above the horizon, 
and on the same side of the prime vertical with the depressed 
pole ; but if the hour angle is greater than six hours, this 
star is below the horizon, and on the same side of the prime 
vertical with the elevated pole. 

32. Corollary. If the place is at the equator, as in (fig. 37), 
the celestial equator ZE is the prime vertical, so that if the 
hour circle PB is produced to C, we have in the right tri- 
angle Z^C, 

ZC = ZPB = A 

BZC = 90° — a 
BC^D, 
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To find a star's aititade and azimuth. 

whence cos. z = cob. D cos. A, 

or sin. ^'s alt. = cos. D cos. A (383) 

cotan. (90** — a) = sin. h cotan. D, 
or tang, a = sin. h cotan. D ; (384) 

so that the star is above the horizon when the hour angle is 
less than six hours, and below the horizon when the hour 
angle is greater than six hours. 



33. Examples. 

1. Find the altitude and azimuth of Aldebaran to an ob- 
server at Boston, in the year 1830, when the hour angle of 
this star is 3* 25"* 12*. 

/Glutton, We find.by tables VIII and LIV 

D z= 16° W N. L = 42' 21' N. 

Hence 

A = 3* 25« 12- log. col. Ris. 4.57375 

L z= 42° 21' cos. 9.86867 

D = 16° 10' COS. 9.98248 



26601 4.42490 
Z — D = 26° 10' nat. cos. 89752 



alt. = 39° 10' nat. sin. 63151 sec. 10.11052 

h = 51° 18^ sin. 9.89233 

D COS. 9.98248 



azimuth from South =z 75° 11' sin. 9.98533 
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To find a star's altitude and azimuth. 

2. Find the altitude and azimuth of Aldebaran at Boston, 
in the year 1830, six hours after it has passed the meridian. 

Solution. By formulas (379) and (380), 

i = 42^21' sin. 9.82844 cos. 9.86867 

D = 16° lO' sin. 9.44472 tang. 9.46224 



alt. = 10° 49' sin. 9.27316 



azimuth from north = 77° 64' cotan. 9.33091 

3. Find the altitude and azimuth of a star in the celestial 
equator, to an observer at Boston, when. the hour angle of 
the star is 3* 25"* 12'. 

Solution. By formulas (381) and (382), 

i = 42°21' COS. 9.86867 sin. 9.82844 
A = 51° 18' cos. 9.79605 cotan. 9.90371 



alt. = 27° 31' sin. 9.66472 



azimuth from South = 61° 39' cotan. 9.73215 

4. Find the altitude and azimuth of Aldebaran to an ob- 
server at the equator, in the year 1830, when the hour angle 
of the star is 3^^ 25"» 12'. 

Solution, By formulas (383) and (384), 

D = 16° 10' cos. 9.98248 cotan. 10.53776 
h = 51° 18' cos. 9.79605 sin. 9.89233 



alt. = 36° 54' . sin. .9.77853 

azimuth from North = 69° 37' tang. 10.43009 
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Altitude and azimuth. 

5. Find the altitude and azimuth of Fomalhaut to an ob- 
server at Boston, in the year 1840, when its hour angle is 
2*3'«20'. 

Ans. Its altitude [ . =11^59'. 

Its azimuth from the South = 26" 51'. 



6. Find the altitude and azimuth of Dubhe to an observer 
at Boston, in the year 1840, when its hour angle is 9^ 30*". 

Ans. Its altitude . = lO"" IK 

Its azimuth from the North = IT"* 15'. 

K, Find the altitude and azimuth of Fomalhaut to an ob- 
server at Boston, in the year 1840, when its^ hour angle is 6^. 

Ans, Its depression below the horizon =: 19^ 58'. 

Its azimuth from the South . = 66** 30'. 

8. Find the altitude and azimuth of Dubhe to an observ- 
eif at Boston, in the year 1840, when its hour angle is 6\ 

Ans. Its altitude . . =36** 44'. 

Its azimuth from the North = 35** 2'. 

9. Find the altitude and azimuth of a star in the celestial 
equator to an observer at Stockholm, when its hour angle is 
2* 3- 20*. 

Ans. Its altitude . . = 25** 58'. 

Its azimuth from the South = 34** 45'. 

10. Find the altitude and azimuth of a star in the celes- 

19* 
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Altitude of a star in the prime vertical. 

tial equator, to an observer at Stockholm, when the hour 
angle is 9* 30"*. 

^115. Its depression below the horizon = 23^ 51'. 
Its azimuth from the North = 41** 45'. 

11. Find the altitude and azimuth of Fomalhaut, to an 
observer at the equator, in the year I84O9 when its hour 
angle is 2* 3** 20*. 

Ans. Its altitude . . 47** 45'. 

Its azimuth from the South = 41** 4'. 

12. Find the altitude and azimuth of Dubhe, to an ob- 
server at the equator, in the year 1840, when its hour angle 
is 9* SO*". 

Ans. Its depression below the horizon = 21° 24'. 
Its azimuth from the North = 17** 3Q'. 

34. In the triangle ZPB (fig. 36) other parts 
might be given itistead of the two sides ZP, PBj 
and the included angle P, and the triangle might be 
resolved. Of the problems thus derived, we shall 
only, for the present, consider two cases. 

36. Problem. To find a given starts hour angle 
and altiiude, when it is upon the prime vertical. 

Solution. The angle PZB is, in this case, a right angle, 
and if we use the preceding notation, we have 

cos. h = cotan. L cotan. p = ± cotan. L tang. D (385) 
cos. z = COS. p cosec. L, 
or sin. ^'s alt. = =b sin- D cosec. JU; (386) 
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Altitude of a star in the prime vertical. 

80 that when the declination and latitude are of the same 
name, the hour angle is less than 6 hours, and the star is 
above the horizon ; but when the declination and latitude 
are of different names, the hour angle is greater than 6 hours, 
and the star is below the horizon. 

36. Scholium. The problem is, by Sph. Trig. § 27, impos- 
sible, when the declination is greater than the latitude ; so 
that, in this case, the star is never exactly east or west of the 
observer. 

37. Scholium The problem is, by Sph. Trig. ^28, inde- 
terminate, when the latitude and declination are both equal 
to zero ; so that, in this case, the star is always upon the 
prime vertical. 

38. Examples. 

1. Find the hour angle and altitude of Aldebaran, when 

it is exactly east or west of an observer at Boston, in the 

year 1840. 

Ans^ The hour angle =^ 4^ 45*" 44*. 

The altitude = 24° 26'. 

2. Find the hour angle and altitude of Fomalhaut, when 
it is exactly east or west of an observer at Boston, in the 
year 1840. 

Ans. The hour angle . . = 8* 40- 61'. 

The depression below the horizon = 48'* 49^. 

3. Find the hour angle and altitude of Dubhe, when it is 
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Time of a star's rising. 

exactly east or west of an observer at Boston , in the year 
1840. 

Ans. Dubhe is never upon the prime vertical of BostOD. 

4. Find the hour angle and altitude of Canopus, when it 
is exactly east or west of an observer at Boston, in the year 
1840. 

Ans. Canopus is never upon the prime vertical of Boston* 

39. Problem. To find the hour angle and ampli" 
tude of a star, when it is in the horizon. 

Solution, In this case the side ZB (fig. 35) of the triangle 
ZPB is 90°. The corresponding angle of the polar triangle 
is, therefore, a right angle, and the polar triangle is a right 
triangle, of which the other two angles are 

180° — PZ= 180° — (90° — L)=z 90° + L, 
and 180° — PB = 180° — (90° =F I>) = 90° i D. 

The hypothenuse of the polar triangle is 180° — > h^ and the 
leg, opposite the angle, 90° zb •£>» is 180° — a. 

Hence, by Sph. Trig. § 40, and tl. Trig. §60 and 62, 

— COS. A = ± tang. L tang. D, 

or COS. A =z =p tang. L tang. D (9^) 

— COS. a = =p sin. D sec. L, 

or COS. a z=z zt. sin. D sec. L ; (388) 

in which the upper sign is used when the latitude and decli- 
nation have the same name, and the lower sign when they 
have different names ; so that in the former case the hoar 
angle i» greater than 6 hours, and the azimnth is counted 
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Time of a star's rising. 

from the direction of the elevated pole ; but in the latter 
case, the hour angle is less than 6 hours, and the azimuth is 
counted from the direction of the depressed pole. The 
amplitude is the difference between the azimuth a and 90^. 
Hence 

cos, 5|c's azim. = sin. Hf^'s amp. = sin. D sec. Z. (389) 

40. Scholium, The problem is, by Sph. Trig. §41, impos- 
sible, when the sum of the declination and latitude is greater 
than 90° ; so that, in this case, the star does not rise or set. 



41. Examples. 

1. Find the hour angle and amplitude of Aldebaran, when 
it rises or sets, to an observer at Boston, in the year 1840. 

Arts, The hour angle = 7* l" 21'. 
The amplitude = 22** 9' N. 

2. Find the hour angle and amplitude of Fomalhaut, when 
it rises or sets, to an observer at Boston, in the year 1840. 

Ans. The hour angle = 3* 50"* 18*. 
The amplitude = 43° 19' S. 

3. Find the hour angle and amplitude of Dubhe, when it 
rises or sets, to an observer at Boston, in the year 1840. 

Ans, Dubhe neither rises nor sets at Boston. 

4. Find the hour angle and amplitude of Canopus, when 
it rises or sets, to an observer at Boston, in the year 1840. 

Ans, Canopus neither rises nor sets at Boston. 
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Deterniination of the meridian line. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MERIDIAN. 



42. The intersection of the plane of the meridian 
with that of the horizon, is called the meridian line. 

43. Problem, To determifie the meridian line. 

Solution. First Method. Stars obviously rise to their great- 
est altitude iu the plane of the meridian ; so that if their 
progress could be traced with perfect accuracy, and the in- 
stant of their rising to their greatest height be observed, the 
direction of the meridian line could be exactly determined. 
But stars, when they are at their greatest height, change 
their altitude so slowly, that this method is of but little prac- 
tical value. 

Second Method. A star is evidently at equal altitudes 
when it is at equal distances from the meridian on opposite 
sides of it. If, therefore, the direction and altitude of a star 
are observed before it comes to the meridian ; and if its di- 
rection is also observed, when it has descended again to the 
same altitude, after passing the meridian ; the horizontal line, 
which bisects the angle of the two horizontal lines drawn in 
the direction thus determined, is the meridian line. 

Third Method. [B. p. 147.] The time which elapses be- 
tween the superior and inferior passage of a star over the 
meridian is just half of a sideral day. If, then, a telescope 
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Meridian determined by circumpolar stars. 

were placed so as to revolve on a horizontal axis in the plane 
of the meridian, the two intervals of time between three suc- 
cessive passages of a star over the central wire, must be 
exactly equal. But if the vertical plane of the telescope is 
not that of the meridian, these two intervals will not be 
equal, and the position of the telescope must be changed 
until they become equal. 

Thus, if Z MmN (fig. 38) is the plane of the meridian, 
Z 8 s T that of the vertical circle described by the tele- 
scope^ M 8 W s m E\\iQ circle of declination described by 
the star about the pole P ; this star will be observed at the 
points 8 and 5 instead of at the points M and m. Now the 
star describes the circle of declination with an uniform mo- 
tion, and therefore the arc SP moves uniformly with the star 
around the pole, so that the angle 8 P M is proportional to 
the time of its description ; that is, the angle 8 P Jf, re- 
duced to time, denotes the sideral time of its description. 

Let then 

T = the sideral time of describing the arc 8 M, 
t =. the sideral time of describing the arc s m, 
I z=z interval from the observation at 8 to that at s, 
i = interval from the observation at s to that at 8, 
9% :=. the difference of these two intervals ; 
we have then, in sideral time, 

J= 12^^— T—t= l2'' — {T+t) 
i = 12^ ^T+tz=i 12^ + {T+t) 

Si = i — I=^{T+t); (390) 

so that if T and t were equal to each other, and they are 
nearly so in the case of the pole-star, we should have 
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Meridian determined by circumpoiar stars. 

a t = 4 T = 4 f 

that is, the time of describing the arc M 8 or m s is nearly 
one quarter part of the difference between the intervals. 

But the error of this result can be calculated without 
much difficulty. For this purpose, let 

L = the latitude of the place, z= 90** — PZ, 
p z=z the polar distance of the star = PS = P s, 
a = the azimuth of Z S T =z T N= T Z N. 

The arcs M 8 and m s are so small, that they do not differ 
sensibly from the arcs of great circles drawn from 8 and s 
perpendicular to ZPN, 

If, then, in the two right triangles P8M and Z8M, PM 
and ZM are the middle parts, SM, co. SZM, and co. 8PM 
are the adjacent parts, so that 

sin. PM : sin. ZM = cotan. 8PM : cotan. SZM 

_ 1 _1 

■" tang. 8PM * tang. 8ZM 

= tang. 8ZM : tang. 8PM. 
But ZM=i ZP — PM= 90° — L—p, 

and the angles 8ZM Siud 8PM are so small, that they are 
sensibly proportional to their tangents, whence 

sin. p : COS. (p + Z.) = a : 8PM, (391) 

or a : 8PM = sin. p : cos. p cos. L — sin. p sin. L 
=: 1 : cotan. p cos. L — sin. L, 
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Meridian determined by circumpolar stars. Table A [B. p 151 ?] 

and if T is expressed in sideral hours 

5r . 15® = SPM = a cotan. p cos. L — a sin. L. 

In like manner, we find 

f . 15° = s P ffi = a cotan. p cos. i -[" ^ s**^- ^• 
Hence, by (390) 

( r+ ^) 15° = J a t . 15° = 2 n cotan. p cos. i 
a cotan. p cos. i = ^ ^ i. 15° 
. r. 15° = i a t . 15° — a sin. I, 
r 15° = i * t . 15° + a sin. L 
a = ^ a » . 15° tang, p sec. Z. (392) 

T= ^ s i — I ^ i tang, p tang, i 
<=^^t-(-|ai tang, p tang. £., 

50 <^a^ the correction is 

^ a i tang, p tang. £>, (393) 

which is to be added to the quarter interval at the lower 
transit ; and to be subtracted from the quarter interval at 
the upper transit. 

This correction is proportional to the quarter interval, so 
that if it is computed for any supposed value of this interval, 
it may be computed for any other interval by a simple pro- 
portion. Now Table A, page 151, of the Navigator, is the 
value of this correction, when the interval is 1000*. It may 
be observed, that it is not necessary that this time should be 
sideral time, because all the terms of the values of T and t 
are expressed in the same time, which may be that of the 
clock. 

20 
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Table B [B. p. 151.] 

The azimuth a is given in Table B [B. p. 151], and may 
be computed from the formula (392). xBut the interval in 
the formula is supposed to be sideral time, whereas the time 
of the table is that called solar time, to which clocks are 
usually regulated, and which is soon to be described ; all 
that need be known for the present is, that an interval of 
sideral time is reduced to solar time by table LI I of the 
Navigator, or by the formula 

an interval of solar time ^^^^r.^^^ rr.^-v 

—. r-F-^ — r-^— = 0.9972695. (394) 

an interval of sideral time ^ ' 

Fourth Method, [B. p. 149.] This method of determining 
the meridian is by means of two known circumpolar stars, 
which differ nearly 12 hours in right ascension. The upper 
passage of one of these stars is to be observed, and the 
lower passage of the other. Then any deviation in the 
plane of the instrument from the meridian, will evidently 
produce contrary effects upon the observed times of transit, 
exactly as in the upper and lower transits of the same star. 
The time, which elapses between the two observations, will 
differ from the time which should elapse by the sum of the 
effects of the deviation upon the two stars. In the use of 
this method, therefore, the time of the clock must be known, 
so that it can readily be reduced to sideral time. 

The deviations in the time of passage of a star, corres- 
ponding to any azimuth, can be calculated by means of equa- 
tion (391). For this formula gives for the time of describing 
the arc 8M 

T . 15** = fl cos, (p -|- L) cosec. p, 

or T = ^\ a cos. {p + J^) cosec. p ; (395) 

which may he used if T is expressed in sideral seconds, and 
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Table C. [B. p. 152.] Table XXII. 

the arc a in seconds of space. But if T is expressed in 
solar time, we have, by (3d4), 

T z= 0.0664846 a cos. (p + -L) cosec. p. (396) 

In the same way the value of t for an inferior passage is 
found to be 

t = 0.0664846 a cos. (p—L) cosec. p. (397) 

Now, since these values of T and t are proportional to 
the azimuth a, their values may be computed for a given 
value of the azimuth, as 1000'', and arranged in a table like 
Table C, p. 152 of the Navigator, and their values for any 
other azimuth can be obtained by a simple proportion. 

Fifth Method, [B. p. 149.] This method consists in ob- 
serving the transits of two stars, which differ but little in 
right ascension. The error in the position of the telescope 
is, in this case, equal to the difference in the errors of the 
observed transits, instead of the sum, as in the preceding 
method. 

44. In making calculations where angles are in- 
troduced as factors, some labor, in reducing them to 
the same denomination, is often saved by means of a 
table of Proportional Logarithms, such as Table XXII 

of the Navigator. 

# 

This table was particularly designed for reducing lunar 
distances, given in the Nautical Almanac, for every 3 hours 
to any intermediate time. It contains, on this account, the 
logarithm of the ratio of 3 hours to each angle expressed in 
time ; that is, if A is the angle. 
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Proportional Logarithms. 

Prop. log. A=\og. - = log. 3*^— log. A = log. 180**— log. A 

= log. 10800* — log. A, (398) 

so that if il in the second member is reduced to seconds, 

Prop. log. A = 4.03342 — log. A in seconds ; (399) 

neglecting the right hand figure, so as to retain only four 
decimal places. This agrees with the explanation of the 
table in the Introduction to the Navigator ; and it is evident 
that it is immaterial whether the angles, whose ratios are 
sought, are given in time or in degrees, &c. 

Suppose, now, that the logarithm of the ratio of two an- 
gles is sought, A and a ; we have, evidently, 

log. ~ = log. A — log. a =z Prop. log. a — Pr. log.^ ; (400) 

80 that if this ratio, which we will denote by Jf, were known, 
and if a were known, A might be calculated by the formula 

Prop. log. A = Prop. log. a — log. 31 

= Prop. log. a + (ar.co.)log. Jlf; (401) 

which is, therefore, the formula for calculating the value of 
A, given by the equation 

A=aM. (402) 

Finally, the use of formula (401) is facilitated by remem- 
bering that the arithmetical complements of the logarithms of 
the sine, cosine, tangent, cotangent^ secant, and cosecant of 
an angle i are respectively/ the logarithms of its cosecant, 
secant, cotangent, tangent, cosine, and sine. 
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Tables A, B, G, [B. pp. 151 and 152.] 



45. Examples. 
1. Calculate the proportioaal logarithm of O** & 45'^ 
Solution. By (3^>, 4.03342 

0^ & 45" = 345". 2.53782 



Prop, log, 5' 45" = 1.4956 

as in table XXII. 

2. Calculate the corrections of tables A and B [B. p. 151], 
when the latitude is 42^^ and the polar distance of the 
star 30''. 

Solution, By means of proportional logarithms^ and equa- 
tions (392) and (393), 

i . 1000* z= 4« 10* Prop. log. 1.6355 1.6355 

£. = 42'' cotan. 10.0456 cos. 9.8711 

30'' cotan. 10.2386 10.2386 



corr. A z= 130* = 2** 10* Pr. log. 1.W97 



0.0664846 8.8227 



corr. B = 48' 41" Prop. log. 0.6679 

3. Calculate the corrections of table C [B. p. 152] for the 
pole star and the latitude of 30^, when tlA polar distance of 
this star is V 32' 37". 
20* 
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Determination of the meridian line. 

Solution. By (396) and (397), 

0.0664846 882273 8.82273 

a = 1000"' 3.00000 3.00000 

p zz= 1° 32' 37'' cosec. 11.56964 11.56964 

jp + Z. = 31° 32' 37" COS. 9.93056 

p — i = — 28° 27' 23" 9.94407 



corr. C upper trans. = 2103* 3.32293 

corr. C lower trans. = 2170* 3.33644 

4. An observer in Boston in the year 1840, wishing to de- 
termine his meridian line, observed three successive transits 
of I* Cephei over the central vertical wire of his transit in- 
strument, by means of a clock regulated to solar time, and 
found them to occur as follows ; the first upper transit at 
7* 45** 28' P* M., the next inferior transit the next day at 
7* 41*" A. M., the third transit at 7* 41- 32* P. M. What 
were the times of the star's passing the meridian the second 
day ? and what was the azimuth error in the position of the 
instrument? 

Solution. 

The first interval = 19* 4l«— 7* 45"» 28'z=ll*55«32' 
The second interval z= 19* 41'» 32'— 7* 41"»=12* 0"* 32*. 

Hence <5 1 = 5"* = 300'. 

Now L = 42° 21', D = 69° 52', p = 20° 8'. 

Hence, by tables A and B, 

coir. ^ = 83* X 0.3 = 25', 
corr. B = 31' 6" X 0.3 = 9' 19" ; 
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«> that the error in the time of the upper transit is 

^ . 300* — 25* = 75* — 25* = 50*, 
and the error in the time of the lower transit is 

i . 300* + 25* = 75* + 25' = 100* = 1« 40'. 

The times of the star's passing the meridian the second day 
were, then, 

7Ml'» + 1"» 40' = 7* 42"' 40* A. M. 
and 7* 4 1*" 32* — 50* = 7* 40"» 42* P. M. 

The error in the azimuth of the instrument was d' 19" to the 
west of north. 

5. An observer at Boston, wishing to determine his me- 
ridian line, on the morning of January I, 1840, observed, 
by means of .a clock regulated to solar time, the superior 
transit of y Ursae Majoris at 5* G"»54' A. M., and the inferior 
transit of Polaris at 6' 12'" 23* A. M. What was the azimuth 
error in the position of the transit instrument ? 

Solution, The interval between these two transits is 

6* 12"* 23'— 5* 6"* 54* = I* 5"» 29*. 

But, by the Nautical Almanac, 

12* + R. A. of Polaris e= 13* l"* 59* 

R. A. of Y Ursae Majoris = 11* 45"* 25* 



Sideral Interval = 1* 16"* 34* 



Solar Interval = 1* IC" 22* 

Observed Interval = 1* 5"* 29* 



Error of Interval sa 10"* 63* = 
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Now for lOOO'' of azimuth error, and the latitude of Boe- 
ton, Table C gives, since 

Dec. of y Ursae Majoris . . =54° 35' 

Error of lower trans, of Polaris = 1866* 

Error of upper trans, of y Ursae Majoris == 25' 



Sum of errors , . . . = 1891' 

Then the proportion 

1891* : 653' = 1000" : azimuth error, 
gives 

azimuth error = 345" = 5' 45" W. 

6. An observer, at Boston, wishing to determine his me- 
ridian line, in the evening of December 17, 1839, observed 
by means of a clock regulated to solar time, the superior 
transit of « CassiopesB at 6* 48"* 35' P. M., and that of Pola- 
ris at 6^ 53*" 15' P. M. What was the azimuth error in the 
position of the transit instrument ? 

Solution, By the Nautical Almanac, 

R. A. ofPdaris = 1* 2"* 26' 

R. A. of « CassiopesB = 0* 31* 28* 



Sideral Interval = 0* 30- 58' 



Solar Interval = 0* 30" 53* 

Observed Interval z= 0* 4* 40* 



Error of Interval = 0* 26'" 13* = 1573*. 

Now Table C gives, for 1000" of azimuth error and the 
latitude of Boston, since 
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Dec. of « Cassiopes = 65** 40' 

Error of trans, of Polaris = 1777* 

Error of trans, of « Cassiopeae = 26* 



Diff. of errors = 17ol* 

Then, the proportion 

1751* : 1573' z= 1000" : azimuth error 
gives 

azimuth error = 900" : = 1' 30" E. 

7. Calculate the proportional logarithm of 0° 2' 33". 

Ans. 1.8487. 

8. Calculate the proportional logarithm of 2° 59' 12". 

Ans. 0.0019. 

9. Calculate the corrections of tables A and B, when the 
latitude is 5i°, and the star's polar distance 20*^. 

Ans. Corr. A = 125*. 

Corr. B = 38' 48". 

10. Calculate the corrections of table C, when the lati- 
tude is 20°, and the polar distance 5°. 

Ans, For the upper transit, corr. C = 691*. 
For the lower transit, corr. C = 737'. 

11. An observer at Boston, in the year 1840, wishing to 
determine his meridian line, observed three successive transits 
of Polaris, by means of a clock regulated to solar time. The 
first lower transit was observed at 6^ A. M., the next transit 
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at 6* 2* 11* P. M., and the second lower transit at 5* 56* 4* 
A. M. What was the time of the star's passing the meridian 
the second morning? and what was the azimuth error in the 
position of the instrument ? 

Ans. The time of third merid. trans, was 5^ 58"* 1 1' A. M. 
The azimuth error = i' 8" W. 

12. An observer at Boston, wishing to determine his me- 
ridian line by means of a clock regulated to solar time, 
observed the inferior transit of Polaris on April 4, 1839, at 
0^ A. M., and the superior transit of ij Ursae Majoris at 
0* 53'" 59* A. M. What was the azimuth error in the po- 
sition of his transit instrument? 

The R. A. of Polaris is 1* 0« 50», that of t} Ursae Majo- 
ris is 13* 41*" 14', and the declination of t^ Ursae Majoris is 
50^ 7' N. 

Ans, The azimuth error = 7' 18" W, 

13. An observer at Boston, wishing to determine his me- 
ridian line, in the evening of May 1, 1839, observed by 
means of a clock reaulated to solar ;time, the lower transit of 
Polaris at 9* 49"* 22* P. M., and that of a Cassiopeae at 
9* 52"* P. M. What was the azimuth error of the instru- 
ment? 

The R. A. of Polaris z= 1* 0« 5Q». 

The R. A. of « Cassiopeae = 0* 31™ 22». 
The Dec. of a Cassiopeae = 55*^ 39^ N, 

Ans. The azimuth error = 18' 34" W, 
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CHAPTER IT. 



LATITUDE. 



46. Problem. To find the latitude of a place. 

Solution. The latitude of the' place is evidently, from 
(fig. 34), equal to the altitude of the pole ; so that this problem 
is the same as to find the altitude of the pole, which would 
be done without difficulty if the pole were a visible point of 
the celestial sphere. 

First Method. By Meridian Altitudes. [B. p. 166- 175.] 

Observe the altitude of a star at its transit over the me- 
ridian, and let 

A = the altitude of the star, 

A' =1 ^'s dist. from point of horizon below the pole; 

then, if the notation of § 28 is used, it is evident, from 
(fig. 34), that 

LzizA'^P', (403) 

the upper sign being used when the transit is a superior one, 
and the lower sign when it is an inferior one. 

I. Suppose the observed transit to be a superior one ; then, 
if it passes upon the side of the zenith opposite to the pole, 
we have 

A» = 180*' — ^, p = 90* =F D. 
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and (403) becomes 

L = 90'' — {A^D)=i(90''—A)±:Dz=iz±D; (404) 

the upper sign being used when the declination and latitude 
are of the same name, and the lower sign when they are of 
different names. 

But if the star passes upon the same side of the zenith 
with the pole, we have 

A' = A, p = 90** — D^ 

and (403) becomes 

l. = (^-|-i>) — 90° = i> — (90^— ^)=i>— z. (405) 

IT. If the transit is an inferior one, we have 
A' =iA, pz=z 90° — 1>, 
and (403) becomes 

i = (^ — 2>) + 90° = ^ + (90° — D). (406) 

Equations (404) and (405) agree with the rule of Case I, 
[B. p. 166], and (406) with Case II, [B. p. 167.] 

III. If both transits are observed, and if A' and A are 
referred to the upper transits, and 

^ 1 = the altitude at the lower transit, 

we have, by (403), 

Lz=i A'—p 

L = A,+p, 
the sum of which is 

L = i{A'+A,); (407) 
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80 that the latitude is determined in this case without knowing 
the star's declination. 



Second Method. By a Single Altitude. 

Observe the ahitude and the time of the observation. 

I. If the star is considerably distant from the meridian, we 
have given in the triangle FBZ (fig. 35), PB, BZ, and 
BPZ to find PZ, which may he solved by^Sph. Trig. §60, 
and gives, by the notation of § 28, 

tang. PC=z COS. h tang. |) == ± cos. h cotan. D (408) 
COS. ZC = cos. PC, cos. z sec. p 

== lii cos. PC . COS. z cosec. P, (409) 

in which the upper sign is used if the declination and latitude 
are of the same name, otherwise the lower sign. 

^{^^ — L^PZ = PC ±: ZC 

Lr^dO^' — iPC^ZC); (410) 

in which both signs may be used if they give values of L 
contained between 0° and 90°, and in this case other data 
must be resorted to, in order to determine which is the true 
value of L. 

Scholium. The problem is, by Sph. Trig. §61, impossible, 
if the altitude is greater than the declination, when the hour 
angle is more than six hours. 

IT. If the latitude is known within a few miles, it may be 
exactly calculated by means of (376), or 

cos.« = cos.[90**— (Z+ii)]— 2cos.Lcos.Z> (sin.ih)^. (411) 

21 
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Bui if A la the star's obeerred altitude, and iij^ its meridian 
altitude at its upper transit, (403) gives 

A, = L + p,or==lSO^ — (L + p), 

and (411) becomes, by transposition, 

sin. A J = sin. -4 -[- 2 cos. L cos. D (sin. J A)^ ; (412) 

from which the meridian altitude may be calculated by means 
of table XXIII, as in the Rule. [B. p. 200.] 

III. A formula can also be obtained from (340), which is 
particularly valuable when the siar is, as it always should be 
in these observations, near the meridian. 

In this case we have in (340) applied to PBZ 

2 5 = W— L +p+2=180^— L+p—A (413) 
25— 2PZ=L+jp — ^ 

= Aj—Aor = 180* — (iij +A) (414) 
2 5 — 2PJB = 180°— i— jp — .4 

= 180* — (^, + ^)or=^j— il; (415) 

and if these values are substituted in (340), afler it is squared 
and freed from fractions, they give 

(sin. iA)2cos.ZiCOs.I>=sin.4(^j— ^)cos. J(^j4-^), (416) 

or 

sin.}(^j — il)=(8in.JA)2cos.XiCos.Dsec.J(^,-f ^) ; (417) 

and if, in the second member of this equation, the value of il ^ 
is used, which is obtained from the approximate value of the 
latitude, the difference between the observed and the merid- 
ian altitudes may be found at once ; and this difference is 
to be added to the observed altitude to obtain the meridian 
altitude. 
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IV. If the star is very near the meridian, J^ (A^ — A) and 
i h will be so small, that we may put 

sin. i{A^ — A) = i{A' — A) sin. 1" 

sin. J A = J A sin. 1* = y A sin. I" ; 

which, substituted in (417) give, by supposing il^ equal to A 
in the second member,, which is very nearly the case, 

4i — 4= y A» sin. V cos. Z cos. Z> sec. A^. (418) 

This value of v4 , — 4 is proportional to h\ so that if it 
were calculated for 

A = l-, 

any other value might be calculated by multiply ing by h^. 
Now Table XXXII, of the Navigator, contains the values of 
A I — 4 for all latitudes and for all declinations less than 24^, 
excepting a few latitudes in which the meridian transit of the 
observed body is too near the zenith for this observation to be 
accurate; and Table XXXIII contains all the values of i^, 
where h is less than 13"*. 



V. If the observed star is very near the pole, we havj? in 
(408) 

tang, PC :^ COS. A tang, p j (419) 

so that as^ is very small, PC must be likewise small, and'we 
have 

. tang. PC PC 

COS. A z= — 2 2^ 

tang, p p 
PCz:zp€OS.hi (430) 
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and, by PI. Trig. § 22, 

COS. PC = 1, sin. D = cos. p = I, 
whence, by (409), and (410), 

COS. ZC z= COS. z, ZC = z, 
L = 90° — PC— ZC=90° —z—PC 

= A—pcos.h; (421) 

80 that p COS. h may be regarded as a correction to be sub- 
tracted from A when it is positive, that is, when the hour 
angle is less than 6 hours, or greater than 18 hours ; and it is 
to be added when the hour angle is greater than 6 hours and 
less than 18 hours. 

The table [B. p. 206] for the pole star was calculated for 
the' year 1840, when 

its R. A. = I* 2«; its dec. z= SB** 27' nearly. 

VI. The method of determining the latitude by means of 
the pole star is so accurate in practice, that tables are given 
in the Nautical Almanac for correcting the observed altitude 
for differences of latitude, and for changes in the right 
ascension and declination of the star. Of these corrections 
the Jirst is the same as that of the Navigator, and is computed 
from (421) by using the pole star's mean right ascension and 
declination for the year ; and the third is the correction for 
the change in the star's right ascension and declination. 
Both of these corrections may, however, be full as readily ob- 
tained by direct computation from (421), if the actual right 
ascension and declination of the star are at once substituted 
in the formula. The $econd correction of the Nautical Alma- 
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Mft urUwf (Aom tiiQ erfor in wpfioeiiig XC to be equal to ^, 
and is so small that the mean right ascension and declination 
of the pole star may be used in its computation. 

We have then, in the right triangle BFC, since p and BC 

are small, 

BC sin. BC . 

z= — : =? sm. A, 

p sm. p 

or BC = p sin. A ; 

and the right triangle BCZ gives, eince 

BZ=izW — A 

CZ = 90^ — PC— Z,z=«r— pcos. A— Z 

cos. BZ =z COS. CZ cos. BC 

sin. 4 =: sin. (p cos. A -j- •£>) cos. BC 

ain.(pcos. A 4* JL) -^ sin.A == sin.(p cos. A-j-/^) (1 — cc»,BC) 

2 COS. ^ (p COS. A -j- i + -4) sin. ^ (p cos. h + L — -4) 

^ 2 sin. (p COS. A -|- Zi) sin.^ ^ ^C; 

or, since A differs bat little from L, and p and BC ^re 

email, 

.QOS-Zi . (pcos.A-f i— i4)sin. 1" = J^ sin.i . {BCy sin^. 1" 
p COS.A 4- £, —4 = j^p2 tan. i . sin^. A sin. V, (422) 

whicb giv.«s the vc^qiuwed second correction, and this method 
of computing the l^itude is moi^ accurate when fi is nearly 
6 w 1@ hoiurs. 

YU. IVaie focmidfl :(4I7)«m^, howeirer, be used directly §or 
observations of the >pole atar m^re reatJUy ^han (he tables of 
Abe Nattticftl AhiMoac, aod giviea.sitonpe 
21* 
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Lz=A —p +p (8in. i A)a COS. L sec. ^ (it + Z +p) {4a») 
and is most accurate when h is small. 

VIII. By applying (417) to the lower transit of the pole 
star, that is, substituting its supplement for k, and making 

i4i = L—p 
it becomes 

L =A +p —p(cos. ihyco3.Lsec. } {A + M—p), (424) 

which is most accurate when A is nearly 12 hours. 

Third Method, By Circummeridian Altitudes, 

I. If several altitudes are observed near the meridian, each 
observation may be reduced separately by (417) and (418), 
and the mean of the resulting latitudes is the correct latitude. 

II. But if (418) is used, the meanof the values of ^1^ — A 
is evidently obtained by multiplying the mean of the values 
of h^ by the constant factor ; and if to the mean of the val- 
ues of A^ — Af the mean of the values of A is added, the 
sum is the mean of the values of il^, whence precisely the 
same mean of resulting latitude is obtained as by the former 
method, but with much less calculation. 

III. If the star is changing its declination in the course of 
the observations, this change may, in all cases which can 
occur if the hour angle is small, be neglected in the value of 
cos. D, But the value of il ^ will not, in this case, be at 
each observation equal to the meridian altitude, but will differ 
fi-om it by the difference of the star's declination. Let the 
change of the star's declination in one minute be denoted by 
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S D, which is positive when the star is approaching the ele- 
vated pole ; and if A is the starts hour angle at the time of 
observation, which is negative before the star arrrives at the 
meridian and afterwards positive, the whole change of decli- 
nation is A ^ Z>, so that the correct meridian altitude is 

A,—h9D. 

The mean of the values of the corrected meridian altitude is, 
therefore, equal to the mean of the values of A ^ diminished 
by the mean of the values of A a D ; and, if /f denotes the 
mean of the hour angles h (regard being had to their signs), 
the correct meridian altitude is the mean of the values of 
iij diminished by.HS D, 

Fourth Method. By Double Altitudes. 

I. Let two altitudes of a star, which does not change its 
declination, be observed, and the intervening time. Then 
(fig. 39) let Z be the zenith, P the pole, 8 and ^S" the po- 
sitions of the star ; join Z8, Z&, PS, PS', and SSM ; 
draw PTto the middle Tof iS^iS^, join ZT, and draw ZV 
perpendicular to PT. Let 

p=:PS = PS=i9(f — />, SPS = elapsed time = A 
STz=z A = ST, PT=^ 90"" — B 

A^ =: W — ZS, A[ =: W — ZS 
ZTP =z T,ZT=iF,ZV=zC 
TV=Z,PV = W — E] 

in which D and B are positive, when the latitude and decli- 
nation are of the same name, but negative, if they are of 
contrary names ; Z is positive, if the zenith is nearer the 
elevated pole than the point if. 
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Now (he triangle TP8 gives 

sin. A = sin. PS sin. 8PT = cos. D sin. ^ h 
COS. PS=. COS. PjT COS. il, or sin. Z>=:sin. .B cos. A, (425) 
or cosec. A = sec. /> cosec. i h (^^) 

cosec. J3 = COS. A cosec. i>. (4^*^) 

Tlie triangles ZTi9 and ZTS' give 

sin. ii, = COS. F cos. ii — sin. JP . sin. 4 siji?. JT, (428) 
sia. 4; =;: COS. F cos. 4 + sin. F.nm.A si«u T. <429) 

The sum and difference of which is, by (42) and (44), 

sin. i {A^+A[) COS. i {A ;— 4 j)=cos. JPcos. A, (430) 
sin. i {A ;— 4 1 ) cos. i ( ^ 1 +^ I )=sin.Fsin.4 sin. T. (431 ) 

But triangle Z!rF gives 

sin. C = sin. Fain. T, ,<432) 

COS. F:=z COS. C cos. Z ; {43^) 

which, substituted in (430) and (431), give 

sm,C=a\Q.i{A[—A^)co^i(A^+A[) coaec.il, (434) 
sec.Z=co8.i4 cos.Csec. i{A ^—A ; )cosec. ^(4 [+A , ). (435) 

But PV=lPT— TV, 

or 90* — ^ = 90^ —5 — Z 

E:^ B + Z. (436) 

Lastly, triangle ZP V gives 

COS. PZz^ ws. ZV cos. P V 

sin. L = COS. CauL E. (437) 
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Equations (426,427,434-437) correspond to the rule 
and formula given in the Navigator. [B. p. 180.] 

II. Another method of calculating the values of B, C, and 
Z, has been given, which dispenses with A and one opening 
of the tables, and may therefore be preferred by some com- 
puters, although it requires one more logarithm. Triangle 
TFS gives 

tang. PTzzz cos. .J h tang. PS, 

or cotan. B =z cos. ^ A cotan. D. (438) 

The substitution of (426) in (434) gives 
sin. C=cos. J(i4 ^-^A ^)Bin,^{A [ — A ^ )sec. D cosec. JA. (439) 

Triangle PT-S^ gives 

COS. A z= sin. D cosec. B ; (440) 

which, substituted in (435), gives (441) 

8ec.^=cos.C.8in./>cosec.£cosec.J(il ^-^A [)aec,i{A [-A J. 

Corollary, The hour angle ZPT is the mean between 
the hour angles ZPS and ZPSf, and if we put 

ZPT=H, 

the triangle ZP V gives 

tang. H= tang. C sec. E, (442) 

as in B. p. 181. 

III. When the latitude is known within a few miles. 
In this case let 

L' = the assumed latitude, 
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By doable altitudeii. Deawes*8 method. 



and the triangle ZPV giyea 

sin. C = COS. £,' sin. H; (443) 

whence, by (439), (444) 

sin.i^=cos.i(^^+'^i)^*'^-5(-^i — ^i)sec.Z,'sec.I>cosec.jA. 
ZFS=zH — ih (445) 

whence the hour angle ZP&, corresponding to the observa- 
tion at Sy is known, and the latitude may be found by the 
method of a single altitude. 

IV. Douwes's Method. Formula (444) is, by (44), 
2 sin. U=i (sin. A [-^ sin.il J sec. L'aec. D co6ec.| h. (446) 

The combination of the formulas (446, 445), aod the 
method of computing the latitude by a single altitude, cor- 
responds exactly to the rule given in the Navigator. [B. 
p. 186.] 

The log. cosec. J A is not only given in table XXVII, but 
also in table XXIII, where it is called the log. \ elapsed 
time of I h. 

The value of 

log. 2 sin. H — 5 =. log. sin. H-^- log. 2 — 5 

= log. sin. H — ar. co. log, 2 + 5 
= log. sin. /T— 4.69897 
= 5.30 103 — log. elapsed time of H (447) 

is inserted in table XXI 1 1, and is called the log. middle 
time of H. The 5 is subtracted from log. 2 sin. H, on ac- 
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Table XLVI. "^ 

count of the different values of the radius in tables XXIV 
and XXVII. 

Scholium, When the calculated latitudes differ much 
from the assumed latitude, the calculation must be gone over 
again, with the calculated latitude instead of the assumed 
latitude. This labor may be avoided by noticing, in the course 
of the original calculation, the difference which would arise 
from a change of IC in the value of the assumed latitude, 
and calculating the correction of the latitude by the rule of 
double position. The error of the hypothesis is, in each case, 
the excess of the calculated above the assumed latitude, and 
the proportion is 

diff. of errors : diff. of hyp. = least error : corr. of hyp. (448) 

V. If the star has increased its declination a little during 
the interval between the observations, the second altitude will 
also be increased, and will require a reduction, before apply- 
ing either of these methods, in which the declination is sup- 
posed to be unchanged ; or else the first declination and the 
first altitude must be increased. 

Thus if iS> a is the increase of declination, and if a 6 is 
drawn perpendicular to Z8^ 8 b will be the increase of alti- 
tude. By putting 

Sazzz^D, Sb=dA 

we have a -4 = cos. S , ^ D (449) 

or, from the triangle ZSP 

^^^Bin.L-B\n.A,sin.D ^j^ (460) 
cos. A^ COS. D 
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and, by (41) and (42), 

^ WL^^. iA-D)+cos.iA,+n) 
* COS. (Aj^ — D) + COS. (A i+I>) ^ 

in which D is to be negative, when the latitude and declina- 
tion are of contrary names. Hence the value of ^ ^^ can 
be computed by this formula, and it is to be added to the 
first altitude when the declination is increasing, and sub- 
tracted when the declination is decreasing. Since the 
value of <' il J is proportional to ^ Z>, it may be computed 
for some assumed value of ^ D, and arranged in a table like 
table XLVI of the Navigator, and the value of a -^j can be 
computed from this table by a simple proportion. The rest 
of the calculation can be conducted according to the pre- 
ceding methods, as in B. p. 189. 

VI. If two stars are observed, whose declinations are 
quite different. Then, if P (fig. 40) is the pole, Z the 
zenith, S and S the places of the stars. 

A^ =90"" — ZSzzz the less altitude, 
ii; = 90° — ZiS^=:thc greater altitude, 
i> z= 90° — FS = the declination of star at 8, 
D' = 90° — FS' = the declination of star at &, 
H = 8FS = hour angle = interv. of sideral time. 

Then, in the triangle FS8, FS, PS^ and H, are given to 
find 

SS == C, and 8SP = 90° — JP. 
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By double altitudes of different stars. 



Next, in the triangle Z88j the three sides are known, to 
find the angle 

Z88 = Z. 

Hence ZSP = 90^ — (7 = 90^ —F—Z 

0=F-\^Z. 

Lastly, in the triangles ZSP^ ZS, SP^ and the included 
angle ZSP are given to find 

ZP = 90^ — L. 

This solution is precisely similar to the Rule in B. p. 193 ; 
and it is easy to prove the rules for the signs which are there 
given. 

VI. If the distance SS' were observed, the angles ZSS* 
and S'SP might be found from the triangles ZSS' and S'SP, 
in which the sides are all known, and the rest of the calcu- 
lation would be as in the last method, and this method cor- 
responds exactly to the Rule in B. p. 197. 



47. Examples. 

]. The correct meridian altitude of Aldebaran was found 
by observation, in the year 1838, to be 55^ 45', when its 
bearing was south ; what was the latitude? 

Solution. The zenith distance = 34° 15' N. 

The declination = 16* 11' N. 



The latitude = 50* 26' N. 

22 
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Meridian altitudes. 

2. The correct meridian altitude of Canopus was found by 
observation, in the year 1839, to be W 25', when its bear- 
ing was south ; what was the latitude? 

Solution. The zenith distance = 73* 35' N. 

The declination = 52* 36' S. 



The latitude = 20* 59' N. 

3. The correct meridian altitude of Dubhe was found by 
observation, in the year 1830, to be 50* 45', when its bear- 
ing was north ; what was the latitude ? 

Solution, The zenith distance = 39* 15' S. 

The declination = 62* 40' N. 



The latitude = 23* 25' N. 

4. If the correct meridian altitude of Dubhe, at its great- 
est elevation, were found by observation, in the year 1830, 
to be 50* 45', when its bearing was south ; what would be 
the latitude ? 

Solution. The zenith distance = 39* 15^ N. 

The declination = 62* 40^ N. 



The latitude = 107* 55' N. 

The problem is impossible. 
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Meridian altitudes. 

5. The correct meridian altitude of Dubhe, at its least 
elevation, was found by observation, in the year 1830, to be 
50"* 45' ; what was the latitude? 

Solution. The polar distance = 27^ 20' 

The altitude = 50^ 45' 



The latitude =78° 5' N. 

6. The correct meridian altitudes of Dubhe, at its great- 
est and least elevations, which were on opposite sides of th^ 
zenith, were found by observation to be 72" 4' and 53" 16' ; 
what was the latitude ? 

Solution, The greatest altitude z= 72° 4' 

The least altitude = 53" 16' 



Diff. of altitudes == 18" 48' 

180" — Diff. of altitudes = 161" 12' 

Latitude = 80" 36' 

7. The correct meridian altitudes of Dubhe, at its great- 
est and least altitudes, which were on the same side of the 
zenith, were found by observation to be 15" 1' and 69" 41' ; 
what was the latitude 1 

Solution. Greatest alt. = 69" 41' 

Least alt. = 15" 1' 



Sum of alts. = 84" 42' 
Latitude = 42" 21' N. 
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Single altitude. 

8. In a northern latitude, the altitude of Aldebaran was 
found by observation, in the year 1839, to be 25"^ 38', when 
its hour angle was 4* 12"* 20* ; what was the latitude ? 

Solution. By (408, 409, 410), 

A = 4* I2"» 20* cos. 9.65580 
i>= 16*11' cotan. 10.53729 cosec. 10.55484 



90'*- PC 1=32^0' cotan. 10.19309. sin. 9.73215 

^ = 25* 38' sin. 9.63610 



ZC = 33* 6' cos. 9.92309 



Z. z= 65* 46' N. 

9. In lat. 65*40' N. nearly, the latitude of Aldebaran was 
found by observation, in the year 1839, to be 25* 38', when 
its hour angle was 4^ 12"* 20' ; what was the true latitude ? 

Solution. 1. By (412), 

65* 40' cos. 9 61494 

16* 11' cos. 9.98244 

4* 12"* 20* log. Ris. 4.73J223 

Nat. num. 21657 4.33561 

25* 38' Nat. sine 43261 



49* 31' N. Nat. cos. 64918 

16* UN. 



65* 42' N. z= the latitude. 

Had the assumed latitude been taken 10' more, the calcu- 
lated latitude would have been 65* 48^' N. ; hence, by (448), 
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Single altitude. 

2^ : 1| = l(y : 4' = corr. of second hypothesis, 
or the latitude = 65° 46^ N., as in the preceding example. 



11. By (417), 



^ * = 2* 6« 10- 2 log. sin. 9.43720 
Xr z= eSMC COS. 9.61494 

D = 16* 11' cos, 9.98244 



A^ z=40''31' 
^=26° d& ^ = 25* 38^ 



ilj— i4=14*51' »(i4i+i4)z=33* ^' sec. 10.07678 

>liz=40*29' Kill— i4)= 7°25J' sin. 9.11136 
corr.il iZ= 2' =: corr. lat. 

Lat.=65° 40' + 2' = 65* 42' as before. 

10. Calculate the variation of a star's altitude in one 
minute from the meridian, when the declination is 12* N., 
and the latitude 5* N. 

Solution, If A J — A is required in seconds, (418) gives 

-4 J — A =z 450 sin. 1"* cos. L cos. D sec. A j 

log. 450 sin. 1*" = log. 450 -f- log. sin. 1*" 

= 2.65321 + 7.63982 = 0.29303 

D = 12* cos. 9.99040 

/-= 5* COS. 9.99834 

ill = 83* sec. 0.91411 



A^—Az=z 15".7, as in Table XXXII. 1.19588 
22* 
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Single altitude near the meridian. 

11. Galealate the tabular nomber for 11" 48* in Table 
XXXIII. 

Solutioa. 11« 48' 1=708* log. 2.85003 

60* log. 1.77815 



1.07188 
2 



139.2, as in Table XXXIII. 2.14376 

12. In lat. 45" 28' N. nearly, the correct altitude of Alde- 
baran was found by observation, in the year 1839, to be 
60" 40' 20", when its hour angle was 7"* 17*. What was the 
true latitude, if the declination of Aldebaran was 16" 11' 

9".2N.? 

Solution, From Table XXXII 2".7 

From Table XXXIII 53 



2'23''.1= 143".l 
60" 40' 20" 



Third alt. = 60" 42' 43".l 
Dec z= 16" 11' 9".2 



Lat. = 45" 28' 26'.1 N. 

13. In lat. 40" N. nearly, the sum of ten correct central 
altitudes of the sun, when its declination was 20" S. were 
300" 6' 40". The hour angles of these observations were 
4r 15% 3"», 2*" 6', l*" 8% 30', 50', l*" 12% 2'" 15% 3*" 10% 4«25'. 
What is the true latitude, if the change of declination is 
neglected ? 
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Latitude by circummeridian altitudes. 



Soluiion. The numbers of Table XXXIII are 
4« 15* gives 18.1 



3 





9.0 


2 


6 


4.4 


1 


8 


1.3 





30 


0.2 





50 


0.7 


1 


12 


1.4 


2 


15 


6.1 


3 


10 


10.0 


4 


25 


19.5 

Sum = 69.7 
Meaa = 6.97 


Table XXXII 


gives 1".6 



11' 

Mean of observations = 30** C 40" 



Merid. alt. = 30^ O' 51" 
Dec. = 20** S. 



Lat. = 39° 59' 9" N. 

14. At Gottingep, in lat. 5V 32' N. nearly, the correct 
central altitudes of the sun on the 11 th of March, 1794, 
were by observation 
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Latitude by circummeridian altitudes. 

34° 54' 46" when the hour angle was — 9* 41* 

34 55 26 —8 19 

34 56 8 —6 39 

34 56 31 —5 16 

34 56 53 —3 49 

34 57 6 —2 47 

34 57 18 19 

34 57 11 2 5 

34 57 3 3 9 

34 56 48 4 36 

34 56 26 6 8 

The sun's meridian declination was 3° 30' 38" S., and it 

was decreasing at the rate of 0".9d in a minute. What is 
the true latitude ? 

Solution, The mean of the altitude is 34"^ 56' 30".5 ; 
that of the numbers of Table XXXIIl is 
3(y'.0 ; which, multiplied by 1".5 from 

Table XXXII, gives 45".0 



The mean of the hour angles is, regard- 
ing their signs, — 1"*50% which, multi- 
plied byO".U8, gives by (418), for the 
correction of the meridian altitude 1".8 



The meridian altitude e= 34** 57' 17".3 
The declination = 3° 30' 38" S. 



The latitude = 51° 32' 4".7 N. 
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Latitude by pole star. 

which agrees exactly with the calculations of Littrow in his 
Astronomy. 

15. Calculate the correction for the altitude of the pole 
star [B. p. 206], when the right ascension of the zenith is 

2*7"*. 

Solution. By (421), 

A = 2* 7"* — 1* 2« = 1* 6« sec. 0.0177 

p=V 33' Prop. log. 2868 



Corr. alt. z= V 29', as in the table, Prop. log. 0.3045 

16. When the right ascension of the zenith was 7* 9^**, 
the altitude of the pole star was observed at Newburyport to 
be 42*^ 44'. What is the latitude of Newburyport ? 

Solution. The correction of table = 0° 3' 

Altitude . . =42M4' 



Latitude . . =42^47' 

17. Calculate the log. elapsed time and log. middle time 
of Table XXIII for 3* 7'" 10*. 

Solution. By Table XXVII and (447), 

3* 7'" 10* cosec. 0.13735 = log. elapsed time 
5.30103 



5.16368 = log. mid. time. 
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1 

Variatioo of star's altitode. 

18. Calculate the variation of the altitude of a star arising 
from the change of 100 seconds in the declination, when the 
latitude is 40"", the declination lO"", and the altitude dO"*. 

Solution. By (451), 

L = 40% 2 X Nat. sin. 1.2856 1.2856 

ill — i> = 20° Nat. COS. 0.9397 — 0.9397 0.9397 

ill + Z> = 40° Nat. COS. 0.7660 0.7660 — 0.7660 



1.7057 1.1119 1.4593 

1.7057 (ar. CO.) 9.7081 9.7681 
100" X 1.11 19 ' 2.0461 

100" X 1.4593 2.1641 



65" = var. when D is +, 1.8142 



86" = var. when /> is — j 1 .9322 

19. The moon's correct central altitude was found, by ob- 
servation, to be 53° 43', when her declination was 14° 16' N. 
After an interval, in which the hour angle was 1* 44"* 15*, 
her correct central altitude was 42° 29', and her declination 
13° 52' N. The latitude was 48° 50' N. nearly ; what was 
it exactly ? 

Solution. Table XLVI gives, for the second alt. 83" 

Whole change of declination 24< 

Correction of second altitude 20^ 

Corrected second alt. = 42° 49', dec. = 14° 16' N, 
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Latitude by double altitudes. 

I. By Bo wd itch's first method. 

1* 44* 15* cosec. 0.64689 
14° 16' sec. 0.01360 cosec. 0.60830 



cosec. 0.66049 cos. 9.98937 cos. 9.98937 



B = 14° 38' N. cosec. 0.59767 

COS. 9.82326 ^ sum alts. = 48° 16' cosec. 0.12712 
sin. 8.97762 I diff. alts. z= 5° 27' sec. 0.00197 



C sin. 9.46137 cos. 9.98102 cos. 9.98102 



Z= 37° 19' N. sec. 0.09948 



E = 51° 57' N. sin. 9.89624 



Latitude = 48° 55' N. sin. 9.87726 

II. By the method (438-441). 
1* 44"* 15* COS. 9.98867 cosec. 0.64689 
14° 16' cotan. 0.59469 sec. 0.01360 sin. 9.39170 



i=zl4° 38' N. cotan. 0.58336 cosec. 0.59767 

I sum alts. z= 48° 16' cos. 9.82326 cosec. 0.12712 
I diff. alts. = 5° 27' sin. 8.97762 sec. 0.00197 



COS. 9.98102 sin. 9.46137 cos. 9.98102 



Z=37° 19' N. sec. .09948 



i;=51° 57' N. sin. 9.89624 



Lat.=48°55' N. sin. 9.87726 
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Latitude by double altitudes. 

III. By Douwes^s method. 

48- 60' sec. 0.18161 
SS** 43' N. sin. 80610 14^ 16' sec. 0.01360 



42° 49' N. sin. 67965 log. ratio 0.19521 



12645 log. 4.10192 

I (I* 44"» 15') = 52"* 7|* log. el. tinae 0.64674 



1* 44" 15^' log. mid. time 4.94387 



52" 8* log. ris. 3.41097 

log. ratio 0.19521 



1643 log. 3.21576 

80610 



34« 39J' N. N. COS. 82253 
14° 16' N. 



Lat.=48° 55^' N. 
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Latitude by double altitudes. 

IV. By Bowditch'8 iburih method. 

1* 44" 15* sec. 0.04657 tan. 9.68938 

14° 16' N. tan. 9.40531 sin. 9.39170 



Az=l&' 48J' S. tan. 9.45188 coaec. 0.56485 cos. 9.98326 

13*^ 52' N. 
B= r 561' s. COS. 9.99975 cosec. 1.47003 



0^25*" 161' cosec. 0.36961 cos. 9.95630 



J' 2= 4° 6J' N. cotan. 1.14367 
53^43' Zz=5r38' N. 



6? = 55° 441' N. sin. 9.91724 
42° 29' sec. 0.13225 sin. 9.82955 cotan. 0.03820 



Jsum=60° 44' cos. 9.68920 / sec. 0.12938 tan. 9.95544 
Rem.= 7° 1' sin. 9.08692 K sin. 9.91823 J=42° 4' N. 



2) 19.27798 lat. sin. 9.87716 13° 52' N. 



1 Z=25° 49' N. sin. 9.63899 lat.=48° 54|'N.ir.=55° 56' N. 

20. The correct meridian altitude of Aldebaran was, by 
obseryation, 56° 25' 40" bearing south, and its declination at 
the time of the observation was 16° 8' 44" N. ; what was the 
latitude ? 

Ans. 49° 43' 4" N. 
23 
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Latitude by meridian altitudes. 

21. The correct meridian altitude of Sirius was 70° 59' 33^^ 
bearing north, and its declination 16° 28' 9" S. ; what was 
the latitude ? 

Ans, 35° 28' 36" S. 

22. The meridian altitude of the sun's centre was 25° 
38' 30" bearing south, and its declination 22° 18' 14" S. ; 
what was the latitude ? 

Ans. 42° 3' 16" N. 



23. The meridian altitude of the planet Jupiter was 50° 
20' 8" bearing south, and its declination 18° 47' 37" N. ; 
what was the latitude ? 

Ans, 58° 27' 29" N. 

24. The altitude of the pole star was 30° 1' 30" below 
the pole, and its polar distance 1° 38' 2" ; what was the lat- 
itude ? 

Ans, 31° 39' 32" N. 

25. The altitude of Capella on the meridian below the 

pole was 9° 52' 42", and its polar distance 44° 11' 33" ; what 

was the latitude > 

Ans. 54° 4' 16" N. 

26. The meridian altitude of the sun's centre was 7° 9' 11" 

below the pole, and its declination 23° & 17" N. ; what was 

the latitude ? 

Ans. 74° 0' 54" N. 

27. The two meridian altitudes of a northern circumpolar 
star were 61° 49' 13" and 47° 24' 27" ; what was the lati- 
tude? 

Ans. 54° 36' 50" N. 
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Latitude by single altitudes. 

28. In a northern latitade, the altitude of the sun's centre 
was 54'' 9', when its hour angle was 32*" 40*, and its decli- 
nation 11° 17' N. ; what was the latitude t 

^115. 46**27'N. 

29. In latitude 49"" 15' N. nearly, the altitude of the sun's 
centre was H'' 15', when its hour angle was 1* 40"*, and its 
declination 23"^ 28' S. ; what was the true latitude? 

Ans. 48** 55' N. 

30. Calculate the variation of a star's altitude in one 
minute from the meridian, when the declination is 3° and 
the latitude 7''. 

Ans, It is 27".9 when the dec. and lat. are of the same 
name, and 11".2 when they are of contrary names. 

31. Calculate the tabular number for 12"* 59* in Table 
XXXIII. 

Ans. 168.6. 

32. In lat 50'' 30^ N. nearly, the ahitude of Sirius was 
22^^ 59' 36", when its hour angle was 4"* 15', and its declina- 
tion IG" 29' 11" S.; what was the true latitude? 

Ans. 50° 30' 49" N. 

33. In lat. 20° 27' N. nearly, the sum of seven altitudes 
of Sirius was 371° 21'; the hour angles of the observations 
were 7^ 5'" 3% 2'" 12', 9', 3"*, 4"* 6% 8" 13* ; what was the 
true latitude, if the declination of Sirius was 16° 29' 30^' S. ? 

Ans. 20° 26' 18" N. 
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Latitude by circummeridian aJtitudes. 

34. In iat. 60'' N. nearly, the sum of twelve central alti- 
tudes of the moon was 590'' ; the hour angles of the obser- 
vations were — 9-3% — 7-40', — 6"» 12%— o* 30*, — 3*2^, 
— !"», — 12% 50*, 1" 59*, 4-, 7« 30», 10« ; the moon's merid- 
ian declination was 19'' O' 58".4 N., and her change of decli- 
nation for one minute 13'^875; what was the true latitude? 

Ans. 59° 50^ 2 '.6 N. 

35. Calculate the correction for the altitude of the pole 
star [B. p. 206], when the right ascension of the zenith is 
9*7« 

Ans. 48'. 

36. The altitude of the pole star was 25° 9^, when the 
right ascension of the zenith was 21° 47' ; what was the 
latitude ? 

Ans. 24° 8' N. 

37. Calculate the log. elapsed time and log. middle time 
of Table XXIU for 5* 58« 10*. 

^915. Log. elapsed time = 0.00001 
Log. middle time = 5.30102 

38. Calculate the variation of the altitude of a star arising 
from the change of 100 seconds in declination, when the 
latitude is 60°,4he declination 20°, the altitude 30°, and the 
declination and latitude of the same name. 

Ans. 85''. 

39. Calculate the variation of the altitude of a star arising 
from the change of 100 seconds in declination, when the 
latitude is 50°, the declination 24°, and the altitude 20°. 

Ans. It is 73'' when the Iat. and dec. are of the same 
name, and' 105" when they are of contrary names. 
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Latitude by double altitudes. 

40. The sud'b correct central altitudes were found by "ob- 
servation to be 30"" 13' and 50'' 4' ; his declination was;;;20** 
7' N., and the interval of solar time between the obserTations 
was 2* 55« 32* ; the assumed latitude was 56° 29' N. ; what 
was the true latitude ? 

Ans. 56** 47' N. 

41. The sun's correct central altitude was 41° 33' 12", 
his declination 14° N. ; ailer an interval of 1* 30"*, his cor- 
rect centra] altitude was 50° V 12", and declination 13° 58' 
38" N. ; the assumed latitude was 52° 5' N. ; what was the 
true lalitude 1 

Ans. 52° 5' N. 

42. The moon's correct central altitude was 55° 38', her 
declination 0° 20' S. ; after an interval in which the hour 
angle was 5* 30>° 49*, her correct central altitude was 29° 57', 
and her declination 1° 10' N. ; the assumed latitude was 23° 
25' S. ; what was the true latitude? 

Ans. 23°24'S. 

43. The sun's correct central altitude was 16° 6', his 
declination 8° 18' N. ; after an interval in which the hour 
angle was 3^, his correct central altitude was 42° 14' 9", and 
his declination 8° 15' N. ; the assumed latitude was 49° N. ; 
what was the true latitude? 

Ans. 48°60'N. 

44. The moon's correct central altitude was 35° 21', and 
her declination 5° 31' 6" S. ; after an interval in which the 
hour angle was 2* 20*", her correct central altitude was 
70° 1', and her declination 5° 28' 54" a ; the assumed lati- 
tude was 1° 30' S. ; what was the true latitude? 

Ans. rSS'S. 
23« 
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Observer in motion. 

45. The altitude of Capella was 60'' 45' 36^ and her 
declination 45'' 48' 2r' N. ; at the same instant, the altitude 
of Sirius was 17" 54' 13", and his declination 16'' 28' 40'' S. ; 
the hour angle hetween the stars was 1* 33** 37', and the 
latitude was about 53" 15' N. ; what was the true latitude 1 

Ans. 53" 19' I^. 

46. The altitude of « Bootis was 50" 3' 39", and its decli- 
nation 20" 10' 56" N. ; the altitude of « Aquilae was 41" 27', 
and its declination 8" 22' 35" N. ; the difference of the hour 
angles of the observations was 5* 35"* 5^', and the assumed 
latitude 38" 27' N. ; what was the true latitude ? 

^ Ans. 38"28'N. 

47. The distance of the centres of the sun and moon wfis 
found, by observation, to be 75" ; the sun's central altitude 
was 37" 40' ; the moon's central altitude was 55" 20' ; the 
sun's declination was 0" 17' S. ; the moon's declination was 
0" 36' N. ; what was the latitude, supposing it to be north? 

Ans. 23"24'N. 

48. The observer has been supposed stationary, in the pre- 
ceding observations ; but if he is in motion, his second alti- 
tude will differ from the altitude for this time at the first 
station, by the number of minutes by which the observer has 
approached the star or receded from it ; so that the correc- 
tion arising from this change of place is obviously computed 
by the method in [B. p. 183.] 

49. In observing the meridian altitude of a star, the po- 
sition of the meridian has been supposed to be known ; hot 
if it were not known, the meridian altitude can be distin- 
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Greatest altitude of a star in motion. 

guished from any other altitude from the fact that it is th« 
greatest or the least aUitude ; so that it is only necessary to 
observe the greatest or the least altitude of the star. 

50. But if the star changes its declination, the greatest 
altitude ceases to be the meridian altitude. Let h denote the 
hour angle of the star at the time of observation. Then if 
the star did not change its declination, and if jB were the 
number of seconds given by Table XXXII for the diminu- 
tion of altitude in one minute from the meridian passage, 
h^ B would be the diminution of altitude in h minutes. 
But, since A is small, the altitude, at this time, is increased 
by the change of declination ; so that if A is the number of 
minutes by which the star changes its declination in one 
hour, that is, the number of seconds by which it changes its 
declination in one minute, k A will be the increase of alti- 
tude in the time A, so that the aUitude at the time h exceeds 
the meridian altitude by 

hA — h^B. (452) 

If, then, A denotes the time of the greatest altitude, and 
A -f< ^ A a time which differs very slightly from the greatest 
altitude; the greatest altitude exceeds the altitude ^t the 
time A -f- ^ ^ by the quantity 

(A JL — A2 B) — [(A + M) ^ — (A + ^ A)a B] 

= d k [{—A + 2 B A) + B ^ A], (453) 

and ^ h can be supposed so small that B ^ h may be insensi- 
ble, and (453) becomes 

a A (— ,1 + 2 B A). (454) 

Now — il -|- 2 B A cannot be negative, because A is sup- 
posed to correspond to the greatest altitude) and cannot be 
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Greatest altitude of a star in motion. 



less than the altitude at the time A -^ a A. Neither can 
— A -{-^ B hbe positive, for the altitude at the time h ex- 
ceeds that at the time h — a A hy the quantity 

— sh{—A + 2Bh), 
which, in this case, would be negative, and the altitude at 
the time h — d h would exceed the greatest altitude. Since, 
then, — A -\-2 B h can neither be greater nor less than 
zero, we must have 

—A+2Bh=0 

A 

and this value of A, substituted in (452), gives 

A^ A^ ___ A^ 

2B 4B "^ 4B 



h = ^. (455) 



(456) 



for the excess of the greatest altitude above the meridian 
altitude. 

51. If the observer were not at rest, his change of latitude 
will affect his observed greatest altitude in the same way in 
which it would be affected by an equal change in the decli- 
nation of the star ; so that the calculation of the correction 
on this account may be made by means of (455) and (456) 
precisely as in [B. p. 169.] 

52. Examples. 

1. An observer sailing N. N. W. 9 miles per hour, found, 
by observation, the greatest central altitude of the moon, 
bearing south, to be 54*^ 18' ; what was the latitude, if the 
moon's declination was 6° 30' S., and her increase of decli- 
nation per hour 16'.52 ? 
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Solution. J>'s zenith dist. =r 35'' 42' N. 

3>'sdec. = e^'SO'S. 



Approx. lat. z= 29** 12' N. 
3) 's increase of dec. per hour = 16'.52 S. 
Ship's change of lat. = 8'.3 



A = 24.82, il2 = 616.0 
By Table XXXII B = 2.9, 4 B = 1L6 

Corr. of gr. alt. = corr. of lat. = 62'' = 1' nearly. 
Lat. = 29° 12' + 1' = 29° 13' N. 

2. An observer sailing south 12^ miles per hour, found, 
by observation, the greatest central altitude of the moon 
bearing south, to bb 25° 15' ; what vi^as the latitude, if the 
moon's declination was 1° 12' N., and her increase of decli- 
nation per hour 18'.5 ? 

Ans, 66^ 1' N. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ECLIPTIC. 

53. The careful observation of the sun's motion 
shows this body to move nearly in the circumfer- 
ence of a great circle. This great circle is called 
the ecliptic. [B. p. 48.] 

54. The angle which the ecliptic makes with the 
equator is called the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

65. The points, where the ecliptic intersects the 
equator, are called the equinoctial points ; or the equi- 
noxes. The point through which the sun ascends 
from the southern to the northern side of the equator, 
is called the vernal equinox ; and the other equinox is 
called the autumnal equinox. 

The points 90° distant from the ^yljp^ir. are called 
the solstitial points, or the solstices. [B. p. 49.] 

56. The circumference of the ecliptic is divided 
into twelve equal parts, called signs, beginning with 
the vernal equinox, and proceeding with the siin from 
west to east. 

The names of these signs are Aries (<Y*), Taurus (8), 
Gemini (n), Cancer (zs), Leo (g\^), Virgo (v^), Libra (£i), 
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Scorpio (th.), Sagittarius {t)> Capricomus (VJ), Aquart- 
us (x::f), Pisces (^i). The vernal equinox is therefore the 
first point, or beginning of Aries, and the autumnal equinox 
is the first point of Libra ; the first six signs are north of the 
equator, and the last six south of the equator. The northern 
solstice is the first point of Cancer, and the southern solstice 
the first point of Capricorn. [B. p. 49.] 

57. Secondary circles drawn perpendicular to the 
ecliptic are called circles of latitude. 

The circle of latitude drawn through the equinoxes 
is called the equinoctial colure. 

The circle of latitude drawn through the solstices 
is called the solstitial colure. [B. p. 49.] 

Corollary, The solstitial colure is also a secondary to the 
equator, so that it passes through the poles of both the equa- 
tor and the ecliptic. 

58. Small circles, drawn parallel to the equator 
through the solstitial points, are called tropics. 

The northern tropic is called the tropic of Cancer; 
the southern tropic the tropic of Capricorn. 

Small circles, drawn at the same distance from the 
poles which the tropics are from the equator, are called 
polar circles. 

The northern polar circle is called the arctic circle^ 
the southern the antartic. 

59. The latitude of a star is its distance from the 
ecliptic measured upon the circle of latitude, which 
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passes through the star. If the observer is supposed 
to be at the earth, the latitude is called geocentric ha- 
itude; but if he is at the sun, it is heliocentric lati- 
tude. [B. p. 49.] 

60. The longitude of a star is the arc of the eclip- 
tic contained between the circle 'of latitude drawn 
through the star and the vernal equinox. [B« p. 50.] 

Corollary. The longitude and right ascension of the first 
point of Cancer are each equal to 6'^, and those of the first 
point of Capricorn are each equal to 18*. 

61. The nonagesimal point of the ecliptic is the 
highest point at any time. 

Corollary, The distance of the nonagesimal from the ze- 
nith is therefore equal to the distance of the zenith from the 
ecliptic, that is, to the celestial latitude of the zenith ; and 
the longitude of the nonagesimal is the celestial longitude of 
the zenith. 

62. Problem. To find the latitude and longitude of 
a star, when its right ascension and declination are . 
known. 

Solution. Let P (fig. 35) be the north pole of the equa- 
tor, Z the north pole of the ecliptic, and B the star. Then 
EQWmW be the equator, NE8W the ecliptic, and 
NP Z8 the solstitial colure, so that the point iSf is the 
southern solstice, and N the northern solstice. Now if the 
arc PB be produced to cut the equator at M, and ZB to cut 
the ecliptic at JL ; the angle ^PJB is measured by the are 
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QM, that is, by the difference of the right ascensions of Q 
and M, or by the difference of the ^'s right ascension and 
18* ; that is, 

ZPB = 18* — R. A. = 24* _ (6* + R. A.) 
or z= R. A. — 18* z= (R. A. + 6*) — 24* 

or = 24* + R. A. — 18* = R. A. + 6*. 

In the same way 

PZB = NL = Long. — 90"" 
or = 360° — (Long. — 90°) 

or = — (Long. — 9a°), 

in which the first values of ZPB and PZB correspond to 
the star's being east of the solstitial colure ; the second and 
third values to the starts being west of the colure. We also 
have 

PB = 90° — Dec. 

JBZ=90° — Lat. 
PZ=90° — ZQ= Q8 

= obliquity of ecliptic =z db -E, (^57) 

in which the declination and latitude are positive when north, 
and negative when south, and E has the same sign with 
R. A. — 12*. 

The present problem does not, then, differ from that of 
% 28, and if we put 

=fcX = PC— 90°, 
in which the upper sign is used, when R. A. — 12* is posi- 
tive, and otherwise the lower sign, we have by (298, 299, 
and 300), 

tang. PC= qp cotan. A = cos. (R. A. + ^) cotan. Dec. 
= — sin. R. A. cotan. Dec. (468) 
24 
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in which the signs are used as in the preceding equation ; 
so that A and Dec are always positive or negative at the 
same time. Instead of (458), its reciprocal may be used, 
which is 

=p tang. A z=z — cosec. R. A. tang. Dec. (459) 

If, then, B=E + A, (460) 

we have 

ilP = =F U — 90° =F il = =F ^ — 90° (461) 

or = 90° db il db ^ = 90° db B, 

in which the upper or lower signs are used, as in (457). 

Hence 

cos. PC : cos. i4P = =F sio. A : =F sin. B = sin. A : sin. B 
z= sin. Dec. : sin. Lat. (462) 

so that, since Dec. and A are both positive or both negative, 
B and Lat. must also be both positive or both negative* 

Again, 

sin. PC : sin. PA = cos. A : db cos. B (463) 

= db cotang. (R. A. + 6*) : db cotan. (Long. — 90°) 

= zt: tang. R. A. : zfc tang. Long. 

in which the signs may be neglected, and Long, is to be 

found in the same quadrant with R. A., unless the foot P of 

the perpendicular falls within the triangle ; in which case 

the first value of ilP (461) is used, so that B is obtuse. In 

this case, the longitude is in the adjacent quadrant on the 

same side of the solstitial colure with the right ascension. 

These results agree with the Rule in [B. p. 145.] 

63. Corollary. The latitude and longitude of the zenith, 
that is, the zenith distance and longitude of the nooagesi' 
maly might be found by the same method. But another rule 
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can be used, which is of peculiar adranlage, where these 
quantities are often to be calculated for the same place. We 
have by (369) and (370), calling B the zenith, and putting 

r= 24*— ZPB or = ZPB 

F= i {PZB—ZBF) or =: 180°— i (PZB—ZBP) (464) 

G= i {PZB-{-ZBP) or = 180**-^ (PZB+ZPB) (465) 

tang. F=:-^coaec:i{PB+PZ) sin. i (PB-PZ) cotan. i T 

= tang.(24*— JP) (466) 

tang.6?±=— gec.i(PJ5+P^co8.i(P5— PZ)cot. i T (467) 

90° 4- P+ G= PZJ5+90° or = 360°— PZ5+90° (468) 

= Long, or = 360° + Long. (469) 

in which the first member of (466) is used when PB is 
greater than PZ, and the third when PB is less than PZ, 
that is, within the north polar circle ; and the second mem- 
bers of (464, 465, 468) correspond to the position of the 
zenith at the east of the solstitial colure, but the third mem- 
bers to the west of the colure. 

Again, by (354), 

tang,, j^ (90° — lat) = tang. ^ alt. nooagesimal 

= cos, G^ . sec. P tang. ^ (PJ3 + PZ), (470) 

and the preceding formulas correspond to the rule in [B. 
p. 402.] 

64. SchoUum. The rule with regard to the values of O 
appears to be a little different, but the difference is only ap- 
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parent ; for it fdlows from (467), that G and 12^ — ^ T 
are, at the same time, both acute or both obtuse, unless 

i(PB + PZ)>90% 

or PB > 180° — PZ, (471) 

which corresponds to the south polar circle. 

65. The abridged method of calculating the altitude and 
longitude of the nonagesimal [B. p. 403], only consists in the 
previous computation of the values 

A = log. [cos. (i PB — PZ) sec. J {PB + PZ)] (472) 

C = log. tang, i {PB + PZ) (473) 

B = log. tang, i {PB — PZ) — C (474) 

= log. [tang, i (PB — PZ) cotan. J {PB + PZ)] 

=log. [cosec. i{PB + PZ) sin. } {PB — PZ)] — A, 

whence 

log. [cosec. i {PB+PZ) sin. ' {PB—PZ)]=B+A (475) 

and log. tang. G=A-\-\og, (—cotan. » T) (476) 

log. tang. jF=i4+jB+log. (—cotan. ] T) (477) 

= log. tang. 6r-f-jB 

log. tang. I alt. non.=rlog. cos. 6r-f-^og. sec. F-^-C. (478) 

66. The rule in [B. p. 436] for finding right ascension 
and declination, when the longitude and latitude are given, 
may be obtained by a process precisely similar to that for the 
rule before it. 
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67. EzAMPi^ES. 

]. Calculate the latitade and longitude of the moon, when 
its right ascension is 4* 42"" 56', and its declination 27'' 21' 
58" N., and the obliquity of the ecliptic 23^ 27' 45". 

Solution. W* 2F 58" N. tang. 9.71400 

4^ 42" 56' tang. 0.45650 cosec. 0.02503 



il=28'' 44' 12" N. sec. 0.05708 tang. 9.73903 

jE;=:23** 27' 45" S. 



B=z 5° 16' 27" N. COS. 9.99816 tang. 8.96524 



long.=72^53'31" tang. 0.51174 sin. 9.98034 



lat.= 5° 2' 83" N. tang. 8.94558 

2. Calculate the values of A^ B, and C, for the obliquity 
230 27' 40", and the reduced latitude of 42° 12' 2" N. 

Solution. Polar dist. = 47° 47' 58" 

47° 47' 58" 
23° 27' 40" 



1 sum = 35° 37' 49" sec. 0.09002 tang. 9.85535 = C 
I diff. = 12° 10' 9" cos. 9.99013 tang. 9.33374 



A = 0.08015, B = 9.47839 

3. Calculate the altitude and longitude of the nonagesi- 
mal, when the right ascension of the meridian is 19^ 50"*, 
the latitude 42° 12' 2" N., and the obliquity 23° 27' 40". 

24* 
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Solution, r = 19* 50« + 6* — 24* = 1* 50« 
|(1*50«) cotan. 0.61137 

A = 0.08015 



G = 101° 30' 2" tang 0.69152 cos. 9.29968 

90*^ B = 9.47839 C= 9.8$535 



JP=124° 4' 3" tang. 0.16991 sec. 0.25168 



long. = 315° 34' 5" 14° 18' 40" tang. 9.40671 

alt. = 28° 37' 20". 

4. Calculate the latitude and longitude of the moon, when 
its right ascension is 18* 27"* 12% and its declination 27° 49^ 
38" S., and the obliquity of the ecliptic 23° 27' 45". 

^115. The 3) 's long. = 276° 1' 44" 

Its lat. ;= 4° 30' 27" S. 

5. Calculate the values of A, jB, and C, for Albany in 
reduced latitude 42° 27' 39", and for the obliquity 23° 
27' 40". 

Ans. A =^ 0.07965 

B = 9.47565 
Cz= 9.85327 

6. Calculate the longitude and altitude of the nonagesi- 
mal, when the obliquity of the ecliptic is 23° 27' 40", the 
latitude 42° 12' 2" N., and the R. A. of the meridian 10* 10-. 

Ans. The long, = 138° 30' 25" 
alt. = 61° 18' 46", 
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7. Calculate the moon's right ascension and declination^ 
when its latitude is 5"" 0" 7'' N., its longitude 64"" 54' V^, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic 23^ 27' 45". 

Ans. Its R. A. = 4* 7'" 46'. 
Its Dec. = 26** 3' 0" N. 

68. Problem. To find the decimation of a star. 

Solution. I. Observe its meridian altitude, and its de- 
clination is at once found by one of the equations [404 - 
406.] 

II. If the star does not set, and both its transits are ob- 
served, we have 

p=z 90" — Dec. z=i{A^— A'), (478) 

69. Problem. To find the position of the equinoctial 
points. 

Solution. Since the right ascension of all stars is counted 
from the vernal equinox, and since the two equinoxes are 
12^ apart, the present problem is the same as to find the 
right ascension of some one of the stars, which may after- 
wards serve as a fixed point for determining the right ascen- 
sion of the other stars. 

Observe the declination of the sun for several successive 
noons near the equinox, until two noons are found between 
which its declination has changed its sign ; and observe also 
the instant of the sun's transit across the meridian on these 
days, by a clock whose rate of going is known. Then, by 
supposing the sun's motions in declination and right ascen- 
sion to be uniform at this time, which they nearly are, the 
time of the equinox, that is, of the sun's being in the equa- 
tor, is found by the proportion 
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the whole change of declinatioa : either declioatioQ :^ 
the sideral interval between the transits -^ 24* : the 
sideral interval between the transits of the equinox and 
that of the sun at this declination ; (^7^) 

and this interval is the difference between the right ascen- 
sions of the sun at this declination and the equinox. If the 
passage of a star had been observed in the same day, the 
right ascension of the star would have been the interval of 
sideral time of its passage after that of the vernal equinox. 

70. Examples. 

1. If the sun's declination is found at one transit to be 
7' 9".5 S., and at the next transit to be l& 31".! N. ; what 
is the sun's right ascension at the second transit, if the 
sideral interval of the transits is 24* 3™ 38*.21 ? 
Solution, 

1' 9^5+16' 31'M=23' 40''.6=zl420^6 = ar. co. 6.84753 
16' 31'M=99rM 2.99612 

3'"38'.2l=218'.21 2.33887 



©'s R. A. = 0* 2"* 32'.2 152'.2 2.18252 

2. If the sun^s declination is found at one transit to be 
18' 38".8 S., and at the next transit to be 5' 3' .2 N. ; what is 
the sun's right ascension at the second transit, if the sideral 
interval of the transits is 24* 3« 3S«.4 ? 

Am, 0*^ C" 46'.6. 

3. If the sun's declination is found at one transit to be 
5' 57^9 N., and at the next transit to be 17' 26''.3 S. ; what 
is the sun's right ascension at the second transit, if the side- 
ral interval of the transits is 24* 3" 35*. 71 ? 

Am. 12* 2^ 4(K7 
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71. Problem, To find the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Solution, I. Observe the right asceDsion and declination 
of the sun, when he is nearly at his greatest declination ; 
that is, when his right ascension is nearly 6* or 18*. If he 
were observed at exactly his greatest declination, the ob- 
served declination would obviously be the required obliquity. 
But for any other time, the sun's declination and right ascen- 
sion are the legs of a right triangle, of which the obliquity 
of the ecliptic is the angle opposite the declination. Hence 

tang, ©'s Dec. z= sin. ©*s R. A. tang, obliq. (480) 

Now if we put 

h = the diff. of ©'s R. A. and R. A. of solstice, 

we have 

. tang, ©*s Dec. ,jo,v 

COS. h =3 ^ r^ lT— (481 ) 

tang. Obliq. "^ ' 

and by (346) and (347), 

sin. (obliq. — ©'s dec.) 1 — cos. h 2 sin ^ J A 

sin. (obliq. -|-©'s dec.) J+cos. h 2 cos.^ ^ h 

= tang.2 i h (482) 

sin. (obliq. — ©'s dec.)=(obliq. — ©'s dec.) sin. 1" 

=tang.2JAsin. (obl.-f©'sdec.) (483) 
obi. — ©'sdec.=cosec. l"tan.2 J/isin.(obl.-f ©'sdec.) (484) 
= { 7*2 cosec. 1" tan.2 1' sin. (obl.+©'s dec.) 

and the second member of (484) may be regarded as a cor- 
rection in seconds to be added to the ©'s dec. to obtain the 
obliquity, and the obliquity in the second member need only 
be known approximately. 
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72. Examples. 

1. The right ascensions and dedinatioDS of the sun oa 
several successive days were as follows : 

June 19, R. A. = 5* 50" 53', Dec. = 23** 26' 45 '.2 N. 

20 5 55 3 23 27 27 .3 

21 5 59 12 23 27 44 .7 

22 6 3 21 23 27 37.3 

23 6 7 31 23 27 4.6 

To find the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Solution, Assume for the obliquity the greatest observed 
declination, or 23° 27' 45'', and the c(vrections of all the 
observations may be computed in the same way as that of 
the first, which is thus found, 

i cosec. 1" tang.2 l* z= l|Ji tang. V 6.43570 

A = 9« 7' = 547» 2 log. 5.47598 

23° 26' 45"+23° 87' 45" = 46° 54' 30" sin. 9.86348 



cor. dec. = 59".59 1.77616 

23° 26' 45".2 



obliquity = 23° 27' 44".8 = 23° 27' 44".8 

In the same way the 2d observation gives 23 27 44 .9 

the 3d observation gives 23 27 45 .2 

the 4th observation gives 23 27 45 .3 

the 5th observation gives 23 27 45 .3 

sum = 117°18'46".5 
The mean = 23°27'45".l 
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2. The right ascensions and declinations of the sun on 
several successive days, were as follows : 

Dec. 20 ©'s R. A. = 17* 51« 14' 23^ 26'48".4 S. 

21 17 55 40 23 27 30 .0 

22 18 7 23 27 44 .0 

23 18 4 33 23 27 29 .5 

24 18 9 23 26 45 .5 

what was the obliquity ? 

Ans. 23° 27' 44".7. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PRECESSION AND NUTATION. 

73. The ecliptic is not a fixed, but a moving plane, 
and its observed position in the year 1750 has been 
adopted by astronomers as a fixed plancy to which its 
situation at any other time is referred. 

The motioD of the ecliptic is shown by the changes in the 
latitudes of the stars. 

74. Celestial motions are generally separated into 
two portions, secular and periodical. 

Secular motions are those portions of the celestial 
motions which either remain nearly unchanged, or 
else are subject to a nearly uniform increase or dimi- 
nution, which lasts for so many ages, that their limits 
and times of duration have not yet been determined 
with any accuracy. 

Periodical motions, are those whose limits are 
small, and periods so short, that they have been de- 
termined with considerable accuracy. 

75. The true position of a heavenly body, or of a 
celestial plane, is that which it actually has ; its mean 
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position is that which it would have if it were freed 
from the effects of its periodical motions. 

The mean position is, consequently, subject to all the sec- 
ular changes. 

76. The mean ecliptic has, from the time of the 
earliest observations, been approaching the plane of 
the equator at a little less than the half of a second 
each year, thus causing a diminution of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. 

Let NAA' (fig. 41) be the fixed plane of 1750, and NA^ 
the mean ecliptic for the number of years t after 1750. Let 
A be the vernal equinox of 1750, and AQ the equator. Let 

n z= NA and tc = the angle ANA ^ ; 

then, upon the authority of Bessel, the point of intersection 
iVof the ecliptic, which is called the node of the ecliptic, 
with the fixed plane, has a retrograde motion, by which it 
approaches A at the annual rate of 5'M8, and if this point 
could have existed in 1750, its longitude would have been 
171° 36' 10", so that 

n = 17r 36' 10" — 5". 18 t, (485) 

Moreover, the angle which the mean ecliptic makes with 
the fixed plane increases at the annual rate of 0".48892, but 
this rate of increase is itself decreasing at such a rate, that 
at the time t this angle is 

^ =. 0".48892 t — 0".0000030719 t^ (486) 

77. Problem. To find the change of the mean lati- 
tude of a star, which arises from the motion of the 
ecliptic. 

26 
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Solution. Let 

L = the *'s lat. in 1750 
^ Zi = its change of lat. 
J = its long, in 1750 — 17^ 36' I0" + 5'M8 t (487) 
= its long, referred to the node of the ecliptic 
' ^ = its change of long, from the node ; 

then, if Z (fig. 42) is the pole of the fixed plane, P that of 
the ecliptic, and B the star ; we have 

PZ= nr, ZB = 90° — L, PB = 00° — Z — 9 L 

PZB = 90° + -*, P = 90° — ^ — a ^. 

Draw ZC perpendicular to PB, and we have, since PZ^ 
PC, and CZ are very small, 

PC =1 PZ cos.P=n sin. (^ + a ^) 
or ziz Tc sin. ^ 

cos. PZ : COS. PC=:cos. BZ : cos. BC 
or BZ=BC 

PC=PB—BZ =z — dL = n sin. j 
S L= — :t sin. ^ (488) 

= — (0".48892 < — 0".0000030719 t «) sin. j. 

Again, the triangle ZPB gives, by (354), ^ 

8in.i(PZ5+P): cos.i(PZU-P)=tan. J ^ : tan4(PjB4-PZ) 

But 

i (PZjB+P)=90°— i a ^, J (PZjB— P) =A^iSA, 
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whence s j z=z n cos. a tang. L (^^) 

z= (0".48892 f — 0".0000030719 fa) cos. ^ tang. L. 

78. The mean celestial equator has a motion by 
which its node upon the fixed plane moves jVqm th§ 
node of the ecliptic at the annual rate of about 5(y', 
while its inclination to the fixed plane has a very 
small increase proportioned to the square of the time 
from 1760. 

Thus, if ilQ (fig. 41) is the equator of 1750, and A' Q* 
that for the time t, so that A is the vernal equinox of 1750, 
and A ^ that for the time t. 

Let v; = AA', « = iV^'Q', 

then A' moves fromil at the annual rate of 50^^340499, and 
this rate is diminishing so that at the time t 

V/ = 50''.340499 t — 0".0001217945 <», (490) 

and the value of m in the year 1750 was 

y = 23** 28' 18", 

and is increasing at a rate proportioned to the square of •the 
time, so that 

« z= «/ + 0".00000984233 t^. (491 ) 

79. Problem. To find the change of the mean 
obliquity of the ecliptic and that of longitude. 

Solution. Let (fig. 41) 
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(492) 
(498) 



Cbaoge of mean obliquitj and ]oD«itade. 

then, bj (369) and (370), 

8io.[/r+j(i^-f 1/^,)] __ tang. !(«» + »,) 
sin. !(•/' — vj laijg. > ^ 

C08. [77+|(.// + v; J] _ tang. I (>"^— o>) 
COS. j ('Z' — '^j) tang. | tt 

Now in calculating the parts ofw^ — V/and <"i — »9 
which are prc^rtional to the time, we maj, since V and V'^ 
differ but little as well as » and "j, and since tt b small, 
put 

^+ 2 i"^ +^i) = n, sin. I (V — Vj = I (V' — V J sin. 1" 
tang. 1^1= l„ tang. 1"= | ^ sin. 1"= > (0 '.48892) I sin. 1" 
1 (fti-j-wj z= (v'y tang. I («^ — ") = 2 ("i — ") ®*°* ^" 
COS. ^ (V — vj = l, 
which, substituted in (492) and (493), give 

V — Vj = 0".48892 t sin. zr cotan. »' (494) 

«j — CO = 0^.48892 < cos. n, (495) 

which are thus computed, 

0''.48892 9.68924 9.68924 

171° 36' 10" cos. 9.99532„ sin. 9.16446 



— 0".48368 9.68456„ 

23° 28' 18" cotan. 0.36229 



0". 16443 1 9.21599 

that is, CO ^ _ CO = _ 0".48368 t (496) 

V — V 1 = 0". 164431 t (497) 
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Change of mean obliquity and longitude. 

or «iz=23^28'18" — 0''.48368* (498) 

9^ = 50".340499 1 — 0".164431 1 =5(y'A76068 1 (499) 

But, in computing the parts of Wj — « and V — V'l, which 
depend upon t^y we need only retain the part depending 
upon <2 in the value of tang. ^ tt, and neglect these parts in 
the other terms of (492) and (493), we thus have 

sin. [/7 + 1 (V + Vi)] = sin. (^+45".08 1) (500) 
= sin. 21+ 45".08 t sin. 1". cos. n 
cos. [/ZL{- 1 (v+Vi)]=cos.(i7)— 45".08<sin. \" sin. n (501) 
tan. I n=l ^sin.l"=Jsin.r'(0".48892^-0''.0000030719f2(502) 

cotan. J ('" + *" 1 ) - ^^^^^' (*"' — 0".24 184 t) (503) 

_ 1 + 0^^24184 t sin. T^ tang. ^' 
"" tang. «/ — 0".24184 1 sin. 1" 

zz: cot^n. CO/ -(- 0//.24184 t sin. 1" (1 + cotan.a ^) 
= cotan. «' + 0".24184 t sin. T' cosec.2 «' 
cos. i (V— V'i) = l, sin. J (V — V'Jzzi ^(V' — Vjsin. 1" 

sin. I («j — *") = J (***! — *") sin. 1" 
which, substituted in (492) and (493), give 
V-V'iz=:0". 164431 f+0".48892 1^ sin.l"45".08cos. irootan. w' 
+ 0^.48892 <2 sin. 1" x 0".24184sin. ircosec.2 ^ (504) 
— 0".0000030719 i^ sin. n cotan. «/ 
Wi—«=:_0".48368f— 0^48892 <2 sin. l"45".08 8in. n 
— 0".0000030719 t^ cos. n^ 
26* 
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Change of mean obliquitjr and longitade. 

which are thus computed, 

0".48S92 9.68924 

1^' sin. 4.68557 
45''.08 1.(15398 

171° 36' 10' sin. 9.16446 cos, 9.99533;, 



— 0".000015605 5.19325 

+0".000003039 0".0000030719 4.48741 



— 0".000012566 4.48273„ 

'00000307 19 4.48741 

171° 36' 10" sin. 9.16446 cos. 9.99532„ sin. 9.16446 
23° 28' 18" cotan. 0.36229 0.36229 cosec.s 0.79958 



— 0".000001033 


4.0141Gsin 

45".08 
0".488i)2 

0",24184 


1" 4.68557 
1.65398 
9.68924 


4.68567 
9.68924 


— 0".000243445 


6.38640. 


9.38353 


r.000003528 


3.72238 



— 0".000243950 

so that ,^ — y/^ = 0".I64431 t — 0",C|QOa43950 1^ 
CO 1 — « = — '.48368 t — 0".000012566 t^ 
Vi=50".I76068 1 — 0".00O1217945 l«-f a".00024J»5Q t^ 
=50".176068 1 + 0''.00ai22156 t^ (505) 

01 , =23° 28^ 18"— 0".48368 t — 0".000002724 <a (506) 
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Precession of the equinoxes. 

or more accurately, from Bessel's Fundamenta Astronomia, 
t^i=50M76068 t + 0''.0001221483 t^ (507) 

(u J =23° 28' 18'' — 0".48368 t — 0".00000272295 t (508) 

These values were afterward changed by Bessel in his 
Tabula RegiomontarKB to 

V/ =50^37572 t — 0".0001217945 t^ (509) 

^j=50".21129 f + 0".000l221483 t^ (5J0) 

^,i=;23" 28' 18" — 0".48368 1 — 0".00000272295i2 (511 j 

But these formulas were obtained from the physical thieory, 
and are, as Bessel says, subject to errors, on account of the 
uncertainty with regard to some of the data ; so that we 
ahall adopt Poisson's formulas, because they agree in the 
Tariation of the obliquity almost exactly with BessePs ob- 
servations, and shall change the value of f^' to that deter- 
mined by Bessel from observations; our formulas are, then, 

«' =23° 28' 17".65 (512) 

^ =50".37572 1 — 0".00010905 t^ (518) 

t^i=50".22300 ^ + 0".0001l637 t^ (514) 

CO =23° 28' 17".65 + 0".00008001 t^ (515) 

iuj=23° 28' 17".65— 0".45692^ — 0".000002242 t^ (516) 

If, now, the value of ^, is added to that of a ^ (489), the 
resuItiAg value is the total change of a star's mean longi- 
tude. 

80. The backward motion V'j of the equinoxes is 
ctJied the precession of the equinoxes^ 
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SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. 



[CH. VI, 



Change of mean equator. 



81. Problem. To find the intersection of the mean 
eqtuitor with the equator of 1750 and its inclination 
to it. 

Solution. Produce AQ and A'Q' (fig. 41) till they meet 

at T, and let 

AT=<i^,A'T=:<P* 

and the triangle A TA' gives, by (350, 354, and 369), 
COS. J («' - «) : COS. \ («'-f-tu)— tang. Jv : tang.J(*'-*) (517) 
sin i (w'-w) : sin. \ (w'+w)=:tang. J V:tang.i(*'+*) (518) 
sin. J(*'+*) : sin. J (<^'- <^) =cotan. J T\ cot. J (co'+«) (519) 

SO* that t^ may be neglected in all the terms but v/, and we 
ha^e 

1 : COS. «' = J v' sin. V : J (*' — *) sin. 1" (520) 

: sin. «' = i v sin. I' : tang. J (*'-f *) (521) 

1 : I (*' — «^) sin. 1" = tang. J : J r sin. 1". (522) 



Hence 



1 (c^'+'^)=90*» 



(523) 

1 (*/— <^) = J V' COS. J (524) 

r = (*' — *) tang, o/, (525) 
which are thus computed, 

CO' cos. 9.96249 cos. 9.96249 

25M8786 1.40120 



23".103 1.3C369 
0".000054525 


5.73660 


0".000050013 
«»' tang. 9.&3771 


5.69909 
9.63771 


10".032 1.00140 
0".000021717 


5.33680 
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Change of mean right ascension and declination. 

SO that / 

* = 90° — 23".l 03 t + O^.OOOOSOOia <2 (526) 
r= 20".0640 t — 0".000043434 t^, (527) 

82. Problem. To find the variation of a starts 
mean right ascension and declination. 

I. The variation, which arises from the change of the 
equator's inclination, may be found precisely in the same 
way in which the variations of latitude and longitude were 
found in § 77, for a similar change in the position of the 
ecliptic ; so that formulas (488) and (489) give, by substi- 
tuting for ^, L and ^r, 

J = *'s R. A. — 90° + 23'M03 < = K — 90° 

L = 5|c's Dec. =D, ^=T 
d D=:—T COS. R (528) 

d R = T sin. R tang. D ; (529) 

or instead of counting the value of T and t from 1750, they 
may be reduced to the beginning of each year, and the 
square of t may then be neglected. 

II. The variation in right ascension is to be increased by 
the change in the position of the equinox, arising from its 
precession, which is thus found. Had the ecliptic remained 
stationary, the equinox would have removed from A to A', so 
that if AP is perpendicular to the equator, we should have 
for the increase of right ascension by (515) and (524), 

A'P = A A' cos. AA'P =r rp cos. « (530) 

= (*' — *) 
= 46''.206 t — 0''.000100026 t^. 
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^ Change of mean right ascension. 

But the equinox advances upon the equator from the mo- 
tion of the ecliptic by the arc A'A^y which is thus found. 
We have, by (350), 

COS. I («i-«) : cos. I («,!+ to)=rtang. J A' A ^ : tang. I (V-V',) 

But COS. I (Wj — w) z=. 1 

cos. I («>j-^«)=:COS. (a/— 0".22846 t) 

zzTCOs. «>'+ 0^.22846 t sin. 1" sin. «' 
sec I («!+«) =sec. c«/-- (y'.22846 1 sin. l" sin. w'sec* «' 
tang. Jil'i4i=J^'i4isin. I" 
tang. J (V-V',)= J (V— V'l) sin. 1" 

= Jsin. 1' (0". 15272 < — 0".00022542 1^) 
whence ^'-4,= 0'M5272 t sec. «' 

— 0".00022542 ^2 sec. «' 

which is thus computed, 

0". 15272 9.18390 

sec. 0.03751 0.03751 



0".1665 9.22141 



0".00022542 6.35299 



0".00024575 6.39050 

so that 

AA^ = 0".l665 t — 0^.00024575 t^, (531) 

and, by (489) and (490), 
a Jf?=46".0395 f+0".00016593 t^+Tun. R tang.D (532) 
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Nutation. 

83. By the motions of precession and of diminu- 
tion of the obliquity, the mean pole of the equator is 
carried round the pole of the ecliptic, gradually ap- 
proaching it ; but the true pole of the equator has a 
motion round the mean pole, which is called nutation. 
This motion is in an oval, at the centre of which is 
the mean pole, and is such that the position of the 
mean equinox differs from that of the true equinox by 
the longitude 

d long.=i sin. Sl+i i 8in.2 Sl+»2 sin. 2 J) +13 sin. 2 © (533) 

where 

^ = the mean longitifSe of that point of intersec- 
tion of the moon's orbit with the ecliptic, 
through which the moon ascends from the 
south to the north side of the ecliptic, and 
which is called the moon's ascending node, 

J> = the moon's true longitude, 
= the sun's true longitude. 

The values of t, i\, tg, 1*3, are given differently by different 
astronomers, and those which are, at present, adopted in the 
Nautical Almanac, are 

t = — 17''.2985, »i = 0".2082 (534) 

tg = — 0".2074, tg = — r'.2550. 

This nutation of the pole causes also the true obliquity of 
the ecliptic to change from the mean obliquity by the 
quantity 
9^^=kco3.Si+k^co3.2Q^+k^co9.2]>+kr^co9.2 Q (535) 
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Nutation. 

in which the values of k &rC., at present adopted in the 
Nautical Almanac, are 

Jc = 9".2500, Ati = — 0".0903 (536) 

k^ = 0''.0900, k^ = 0".5447. 

84. Corollary. The effect of nutation upon the 
right ascensions and declinations of the stars may be 
computed by ^ 82, and the formulas which are ob- 
tained agree with those given in the Nautical Alma- 
nac, and which depend upon the terms, called C and 
D in the formulas for Reduction of the Almanac ; 
these terms contain also the changes arising from the 
mean motion of the equinoxes, and the formulas are 
so reduced that t is counted from the beginning of 
each year. 

85. Examples. 

1. Find the mean obliquity of the ecliptic for the year 
1840, and reduce the formulas for finding the variations of 
right ascension and declination to the beginning of that 
year. 

Solution. In (516) let t =1840 — 1750 = 90, 

and it gives 

„j = 23' 28 17".65 — 41'M2 — 0".02 = 23° 27' 36''.5I. 

In (527, 528, and 532), let < = 90 + f , and neglect the 
terms depending upon t'^, so that 

r = 30' 5".76— 0''.35-f 20".0640 f— 0".0078 t' 
= 30^ 6''.41 -t-20".0562 t\ 
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Change in right ascension and declination. 

njid the mean Tariations, counted from the beginning of the 
year, are 

^ D =: 20".0562 f' COS. R 

if R = 46^.0693 t' + 20''.0562 V sin. R tang. 2>. 

Finally, the variations arising from nutation are thus 
found. The change in the obliquity of the ecliptic gives at 
once, from (488) and (489), by referring the positions to the 
mean ecliptic instead of to that of 1750, 

^' i> = — ^ «i sin. R 

^' R =. — a 0)^ COS. R tang. i>, 

and the change in the position of the equinox gives by 
(525, 528, 529, and 530), 

T z=z — i A sin. o»i 
9' D =: d J sin. Wj cos. jR 

d' R = s J cos. toj -J- a ^ sin. w, sin. R tang. D. 
Hence, if we take 

46''.0693 C= 46".0693 t' + 3 j cos. ^i 

c = 46".0693 + 20".0562 sin. R tang. D 
c'= 20^0562 COS. R 
ds= COS. R tang. D 
d'= — sin. R 

we have C = t' + -^^^^^ s j = t' + J^^^L^!!}^ , . 
^ 46".0693 ^^ — ^^20^0562 ^ 

= f — 0.3448 sin. £i + 0.00415 sin. 2 Si 

— 0.00413 sin. 2. J>— 0.02502 sin. 2 O 
26 
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Nutation in right ascension and declination. 

and the entire changes of declination and right ascension 
are 

i D zizCc' — i^.a 

which agree with the formulas in the Nautical Almanac, 
except in the coefficients of 1^ which are 46".0206 and 
20''.0426 instead of 46''.0693 and 20''.0562. 

If, again, we take 

/= 46^0693 C, 
g COS. G=z 20''.0562 C, g sin. 6? = — ^ «, 

the above formulas become 
a' D=g cos. G COS. R — g sin. G sin. R^ssg cos. {G-{-R) 
^ Rz=f'\~g sin. R COS. G tang. D-^g sin. G cos. R tang. D 
=f+g sin. {R+G)tting.D, 

as in the Nautical Almanac. 

2. Find the annual variations in the right ascension and 
declination of « Hydrae for the year 1840, and its true place 
for mean midnight at Greenwich, Jan. 1, 1840; its mean 
right ascension for Jan. 1 , 1839, being 9* 19*^ 40'.620, and 
its declination — 7° 57' 49".50, and using the numbers of 
the Nautical Almanac. 
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1.30195 

SID. 9.80872 



tang. 9.14584" 



Nutation in right ascension and declination. 

Solution, 

20".a426 1.30195 

12 = 9* 19'»40'.620 cos. 9.88374" 

^ D = — 15".335 1.18569- 

D = —T 57' 49''.50 

jR=z 46".0206 — 1".8051 0.25651" 

= 44".2155=z2'.948 

Hence its mean place for Jan. 1, 1840, is 

22 = 9* 19'- 43'.568 
D = —T 58' 4".83. 

To calculate the effects of nutation, we have 

St = 339M0', 3) =242** 30', = 28ri5' 

—0.3448 sin. gt= 0.1205, 9".25 cos. gt= 8"-673 

0.00415 sin.2 St«5— 0.0027,— ".0903 cos.2Sb=— 0".068 

—0.0041 3 sin. 2 T> =—0.0034, 0''.0900 cos.2 3) =— 0".032 

—0.02502 sin. 2©= 0.0096, 0''.5447 cos.2O=_0".504 



C= f -f 0. 1240, a tu J = 8''.049 

Cc' — c't'-\- 20''.0426 X 0.1240 cos. R 

zndt'— 15''.335 X 0. 1240 = c' f — I'.OOl 
— !i^.d' = 8".049 sin. R = 5". 181 
Cc=:cf + 0.1240 X 2'.948 =cf + 0'.365 
— a « (^ = _ 8".049 cos. R tang. I>=— 0''.861 = — 0'.058, 
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Mutation in right ascension and declination. 
whence the variations arising from nutation are 

SDz=z 3", 28, SR = {)*.30, 
and the true places are 

Dz= — r 5& 1' .55, R=z ^19"^ 43'.87. 

3, Find the mean obliquity of the ecliptic for the year 
1950, and reduce the formulas for finding the variations of 
mean right ascension and declination to the beginning of 
that year. 

Ans. (o,=23°26'36M8. 

^' D = 19^^8903 t' cos. R 

^R = 46M059 <'+ 19^8903 t' sin. R tang. Z>. 

4. Find the annual variations in the right ascension and 
declination of i* Ursse Minoris for the year 1839, and its true 
place for mean midnight at Greenwich, Aug. 9, 1839; its 
mean right ascension for Jan. 1, 1839, being 14'^51'" 14'.943, 
its declination 74° 48MS^89 N., the longitude of the moon's 
ascending node for Aug. 9, 1839, being 347° \7', that of the 
moon 144° 2', and that of the sun 136° 30', and using the 
constants of the Nautical Almanac, which give for Aug. 9, 
1839, 

/ =z 32^33, g = 16 ^70, G = 327° 30'. 

Ans. Var. in R. A. = — 0^277 ; var. in Dec. = 14''.71 ; 
and for Aug. 9, 1839, 

R= 14*51- 16'.36 
D z= 74° 48' 32''.46. 
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Tables XL and XLIII. 

5. Calculate the values of/, g^ and G for April 1, 1839, 
mean midnight at Greenwich, when St = 354° 10', © zi: 1 1° 
34', and J) is neglected. 

Ans. /=12'.53, g = \\"SS5, 6? = 299* 34. 

In Table XL of the Navigator, the decimal is neglected, 
and 20 used instead of 20.0562. Table XLI|I is calculated 
from the formulas of Bessel, which differ a little from those 
of Bailly used in the Nautical Almanac. The construction 
of these two tables is sufficiently simple from the calcula- 
tions already giren. 



26* 
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Sideral and sular day. 



CHAPTER VII. 



TIME. 



86. The intervals between the successive returns 
of the mean place of a star to the meridian are pre- 
cisely equal, and the mean daily motion of the star 
is perfectly uniform; so that sideral time is adapted 
to ail the wants of astronomy. The instant, which 
has been adopted as the commencement of the sideral 
day, is the upper transit of the vernal equinox. 

The length of the sideral day, which is thus adopted^ dif- 
fers therefore from the true sideral or star day by the daily 
change in the right ascension of the vernal equinox. Bat 
this change is annually about 5Sy' or 3'.3, so that the daily 
change is less than (y.Ol, and is altogether insensible. 

87. Corollary. The difference between the sideral 
time of different places is exactly equal to the differ- 
ence of the longitude of the places. 

88. The interval between two successive upper 
transits of the sun over the meridian, is called a solar 
day ; and the hour angle of the sun is called solar 
time. This ia the measure of time best fitted to the 
common purposes of life. 
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Perigee. Apogee. 

The intervals between the successive returns of the sun to 
the meridian, are not exactly equal, but depend upon the va* 
riable motion of the sun in right ascension, and can only be 
determined by an accurate knowledge of this motion. 

89. The want of uniformity in the sun's tnotion in 
right ascension arises from two different causes. 

I. The sun does not move in the equator, but in 
the ecliptic. 

II. The sun's motion in the ecliptic is not uniform. 
The variable motion of the sun along the ecliptic, and its 

deviations from the plane of the mean ecliptic, cannot be 
distinctly represented, without reference to the variations of 
its distance from the earth, and to the nature of the curve 
which it describes. This portion of the subject, therefore, 
which involves the determination of the sun^s exact daily 
position, that is, the calculation of its ephemeriSf roust be re- 
served for the Physical Astronomy. It is sufficient, for our 
present purpose, to know that the sun moves with the great- 
est velocity when it is nearest the earth, that is, in its peru 
gee ; and that it moves most slowly when it is farthest from 
the earth, that is, in its apogee. 

90. The sun arrives at its perigee about 8 days after 
the winter solstice, and at its apogee about 8 days after 
the summer solstice. The mean longitude of the peri- 
gee at the beginning of the year 1800, was 279° 30' 6'', 
and it is advancing towards the eastward at the an- 
nual rate of about ll'^8 ; so that, by adding the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the annual increase of its 
longitude is about 62'^ 
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Mean and apparent time ; equation of time. 

91. To avoid the irregularity of time arising from 
the want of uniformity of the sun's motion, a fictitious 
sun, called a mean sutiy is supposed to move uniformly 
in the ecliptic, at such a rate as to return to the peri- 
gee at the same time with the true sun. A second 
mean sun is also supposed to move in the equator at 
the same rate with the first mean sun, and to return 
to each equinox at the same time with the first mean 
sun. 

We shall denote the first mean sun by Oi> and the sec- 
ond mean sun by Q^. 

92. Corollary. The right ascension of the second 
mean sun is equal to the longitude of the first mean 
sun. 

93. The time which is denoted by the second mean 
sun is perfectly uniform in its increase, and is called 
7nean time ; while that, which is denoted by the true 
sun, is called true or apparent time ; the difference be- 
tween mean and true time is called the equation of 
time. 

94. The time which it takes the sun to complete a 
revolution about the earth, is called a year. 

The time which it takes the mean sun to return to 
the same longitude, is the common or tropical year. 

The time which it takes it to return to the same 
star, is the sideral year ; and the time which it takes 
it to return to the perigee, is the anomalistic year. 
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Year. Leap year. 

The length of the mean tropical year is 

Y z= 365'' 5* 48"* 47'.808, (537) 

so that the daily mean motion of the sun is found by the pro- 
portion. 

Y:l'' = 360° : daily motion = 59' 8".3302. (538) 

95. The fraction of a day is necessarily neglected in the 
length of the year in common life, and the common year is 
taken equal to 365'^. By this approximation, the error in four 
years amounts to 

23^^ 15'" 1 1'.232 = l'^ — 44"* 4S^76a/ (539) 

or nearly a day, and an additional day is consequently added 
to the fourth year, which is called the leap year. At the end 
of a century the remaining error amounts to nearly — 0'^.75, 
which is noticed by the neglect of three leap years in four 
centuries. For practical convenience, those years are taken 
as leap years which are exactly divisible by 4, and the centu- 
rial years would thus be leap years, but only those are re- 
tained as leap years which are divisible by 400. 

96. When the mean sun has returned to the same mean 
longitude, it has not returned to the same star, because the 
equinox from which the longitude is counted has retrograded 
by 50''.223, so that the mean sun has 50^.223 farther to go, 
and the time of describing this arc is the fourth term of the 
proportion 

59' 8''.3302 : l'^^ 50^223 : 20"* 22'.786, (540) 
so that the length of the sideral year is 

y^ = r+ 20"» 22'.78a = 36^^ 6^ 9'" 10'.594. (54 1 ) 
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Tables LI and LI I. Reduction of solar to sideral time. 

97. The length of the mean solar day is alsodifierent from 
that of the sideral day, because when the O2) ^^ ^^^ diurnal 
motion, returns to the meridian, it is 59' S''.3302 advanced 
in right ascension ; so that:3fiO° 59' 8".3302 pass the meridian 
in a solar day, instead of 3()0°, which pass in a 4ideral day 
Hence the excess of the solar day above the sideral day, ex" 
pressed in solar time, is the fourth term of the proportion 

360** 59' 8".3302 : 59' 8''.3:302 = l** : 0^0027305 

or 3i552?.9094; (542) 

that is, 1 sid. day = 0.99T2695 sol day, 
or 24* sid. time = 23* 56'" 4'.0906 of solar time ; (543) 

which agrees with (394) and the table for changing sideral 
to solar time in the Nautical Almanac, and with table LII of 
the Navigator. 

In the same way this excpss expressed in sideral time is 
the fourth term of the proportion 

360° : 59' 8".33a2 = 1" : 0^002738 or 3"» 56'.5554 ; 

that is, 1 sol. day = 1.002T38 sid. day, (544) 

or 24* sol. time = 24* 3" 56'.5554 sid. time ; (545) 

which agrees with the table for changing solar to sideral time 
in the Nautical Almanac, and with table LI of the Navigator. 
The remainder of tables LI and LII, as well as the corre- 
sponding ones given in the Nautical Almanac, are calculated 
by simple proportions from the numbers which are given for 
24*. 

The sideral day begins with the transit of the true Ternal 
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equinox. At the time of the transit of 02> ^hen, that is, at 
mean noon, we have 

the sid. time := R. A. of O2 ^^^^^ ^he equinox 
= R. A. of ©2 from mean equinox 

+ Nutation of equinox in R. A. 
= sun's mean long. + Nutation in R. A. (546) 

98. The sun's mean long, for Jan. 1, 1800, at Paris^ was 
found by Bessel to be 279° 54' 11^36. Its longitude for 
Jan. 1, of any other year t, may thus be found. Let f be 
the remainder after the division of t by 4, the number of 
days, then, by which Jan. 1 of the year t is removed from 
Jan. 1, 1800, is 

365i {t—f) + 365/= t . 365i — 1/ 

z= F. t + t . 11^ 12M92 — i/ (547) 

= Y.t + t. 0^.00778 — If. 

But in F^ days the sun's longitude increases exactly t. 360°, 
which is to be neglected ; and its increase in longitude is 

59'8".3302(^+0.00778-J/)=^27^61— /.14'47''.083, (548) 

or more accurately from Bessel, the mean longitude E, for 
the first of January of the year 1800 -f- ' at Paris, is 

jEJ = 279° 54' r'.36 + 1 27^605844 + ^2.0''.0001221805 
— /. 14' 47''.083. (549) 

The mean longitude is found for the first of January, for 
any other meridian by the following proportion, derived from 
the interval of time between the Q a's passage over this me- 
ridian and that of Paris. 

24* : long, from Par.=59'8".3302 : change in value of JS. (550) 
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The sun's mean longitude for any mean noon n of the 
year after that of the first of Jan. is 

jB + n . 59' 8^3302. (551) 

Hence the sideral time of the mean noon n is 

S=i^^+n. 3'»56'.555348 + Nutation in R. A. (552) 

so that the solar time of the transit of the equinox from the 
preceding noon is 

24* — S (converted into solar time). (553) 



99. EXABfPLES. 

1. Find the sideral interval which corresponds to 10* of 
solar time. 

Ans. 10* l*" 33'.5647. 

2. Find the solar interval which corresponds to 10* of si- 
deral time. 

Ans. 9* 58"» 21'.7044. 

3. Find the sideral interval which corresponds to 10"* of 
solar time. 

Ans. lO"* 1'.6428. 

4. Find the solar interval which corresponds to 10"* of 
sideral time. 

Ans. 9 ^ 5S'.3617 

5. Find the sideral interval which corresponds to 10' of 
solar time 

Ans. 10'.0274. 
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6. Find the solar ioterval which correspoads to 10* of si- 

deral time. 

Ans. 9*.9727. 

7. Find the sideral interval which corresponds to 0*.85 of 
solar time. 

Ans, 0'.85233. 

8. Find the solar interval which corresponds to 0'.85 of 
sideral time. 

Ans. 0'.84768. 

9. Find the sun's mean longitude at Greenwich for the 
mean noon of April 4, 1839, the sideral time at this noon, and 
the solar time of the transit of the vernal equinox from the 
preceding noon ; the meridian of Greenwich is 9"*21'.5 west 
of that of Paris. 

Ans. The sun's mean longitude z= 12" 7' 3".02. 

The sideral time of mean noon = 48"'3l'.27. 
Time of tran. of ver. equi.= April 3d, 23* 1 1? 39'.68. 

100. Problem. To find the time by observation. 
Solution. First Method. By equal altitudes. 

I. If the star does not change its declination. Observe the 
times when the star is at equal altitudes before and after pass- 
ing the meridian ; the arithmetical mean between these two 
times is the time of the star's passing the meridian, which 
compared with the known time of this passage, gives the error 
of the clock at this time, and the correction of this error 
gives the time of each observation. 
27 
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II. When the declination of the star is changing, the time 
of the star's arriving at the observed altitude A is affected ; 
thus if 

L = the latitude, 

D = the declination at the meridian, 
SD = the increase, of declination from the meridian, 
A = the hour angle, supposing no change in the decli- 
nation, 
a A = the increase of the hour angle in time, 

we have, by (429), 

sin. A = sin. L sin. D -{- cos. L cos. D cos. h (554) 
= sin.Zsin.(D-|-aI>) -f- cos.Xcos.(Z>-f.al>) cos.(A-faA) 
= sin.Lsin.I> + aDsin.l"sin.Zcos./> -{- cos.Z cos.l>cos.A 
— sDsiu.V'cos,Lsin,Dcoa,h — 15^Asin.r'cos.Zcos.l>sin.A, 

whence 

= ^ 1> sin. L COS. D — S D cos. L sin. D cos. h 
— 15 ^ A COS. L COS. D sin. A 
* A = i\^ D tang. L cosec, A — tV ^ -^ t^ng, D cotan. A 
9 D s D 



15 cotan. L sin. A 15 cotan. 1> tang. A ' 



(555) 



and since the two observations are at nearly the same distance 
from the meridian, the value of ^ A is the same for both of 
them ; so that their mean is augmented by ^ A, and a A is 
consequently to be subtracted from the mean of the observed 
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times, in order to obtain the true time of the star's passing 
the meridian. 

In calculating the value of ^ A, its two terms may be calcu- 
lated separately. Now if ^' D is the daily variation of the 
star's declination, we have 

and in using proportional logarithms, the proportional loga- 
rithm of the hours and minutes of 2 h, which is the elapsed 
time, may be taken as if they were minutes and seconds, 
provided the same is done with the 24^ in the denominator. 
Finally, the value of S h is reduced from minutes and seconds 
to seconds and thirds by multiplying by 60, so that if M is 
taken for the denominator of either of the parts of (555), this 
part P is calculated by the formula 

Prop.log.F=— Prop.log.?^^^^+log.JI+Prop.log.2A 

+ Prop. log. ^' Z>, (557) 

which agrees with [B. p. 210], for 

— Prop.log. ^X^^X^^ _. _ Prop. log. 12« = — 1. 1761 

= 8.8230. (558) 

III. If the altitude at the two observations had differed 
slightly, the mean time would require to be corrected ; for this 
purpose, let 

^ ^ = the excess of the second altitude above the first, 
d h =zihe increase of the hour angle, 
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aod we easily dedace from (554) 

COS. A^ A=i — 15 COS. L cos. D sin, A ^ A, (559) 

«,that aA = _ *^-^*^. ^ . (560) 

15 COS. L cos. D sin. h ^ ' 

The time of the second observation being thus increased by 
^ Ai that of the mean is increased by ^ t' A, which is, therefore, 
the correction to be subtracted from this mean. 

The corrections (555) and (560) mast be both of them 
applied when the star is changing its declination, and at the 
tame time the observed altitudes are slightly different. 

Stcond Method. By a single altitude. [B. p. 208- 2ia] 

When a single altitude is observed, there are known in the 
triangle PZB (fig. 35), the three sides, to find the hour angle 
ZPB, which is thus found by (336), 

5 = J (z + 90^ — Z +p) (561) 

^ _ - / sin. s sin. (s — z) \ ^^^r^^ 

^ ^ \ sin, (90 — jL)sin.p/ ^ ' 

which corresponds to [B. p. 210.] 

The hour angle may also be found by (341), thus if we put 

s' = i{A + L+p), (663) 

wc have 

5= J(180^ — A — Z+p)— 90^ — s'+p=90° — A — i+s' 
s— p = 90" — 5', s — (90° — X) = s' — u4, 

whence 

It - /cos. s'sin. (5' — il)\ , - . 

sin. i A = V I F-^^— — - l» (^^*) 

^ ^ \ COS. L sin. p / 

which corresponds to [B. p. 209.] 
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Distance from terrestrial object. 

Third Method, By the distance from a fixed terrestrial 
object. 

If the position of the terrestrial object has been before de- 
terminedyjts hour angle and polar distance may be considered 
as known. 

Hence, if T[^g, 40) is the position of the terrestrial object 
projected upon the celestial sphere, P the pole, and 8 the 
star. Let the distance T8 be observed, and let 

PT=zP, P8 = p, T8 = d, 
TPZ= H, TPS = h', 8PZ = h, 

5 = i(P+i> + d), (565) 

we have 

sin. (5 — p) sin. (s — p)) 



sm 

or 

cos, 



in.^A' = v( ^'"-(*-y"-<^-m , (566) 
^ ^ \ Sin. P sill p f 



, J A. = V (^J^ll^^ZZ^l), (567) 

^ ^ \ Sin. P sin.p /' ^ ' 

- h=H+h'. 

If the polar distance and hour angle of the terrestrial object 
is not known, but only its altitude and azimuth, the polar dis- 
tance and hour angle can be easily found by solving the tri- 
angle PZT. 

Fourth Method, By a meridian transit, [B. p. 221.] 

If the passage of a star is observed over the different wires 
of a transit instrument, the mean of the observed times is the 
time of the meridian transit, which should agree with the 
27* 
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Meridian transit. Vertical transit. 

known time of this transit. This method surpasses all others 
in accuracy and brevity. 

Fifth Method, By a disappearance behind a terrestrial 

object. 

If the instant of a star's disappearance behind a vertical 
tower has been observed repeatedly with great care, the ob-. 
served time of this disappearance may afterwards be used 
for correcting the chronofneter. For this purpose, the po- 
sition of the observer must always be precisely the same. 
Any change in the right ascension of the star does not 
affect the star's hour angle, that is, the elapsed time from 
the meridian transit; this change, consequently, affects the 
observed time exactly as if the observation were that of a 
meridian transit. 

A small change in the declination of the star affects thq 
hour angle, and therefore the time of observation. Thus, if 
P (fig. 44) is the pole, Z the zenith^ ZSS^ the vertical plane 
of the terrestrial object ; then if the polar distance PS is 
diminished by 

RS=z SD, 

the hour angle ZPS is diminished by the angle 
SPS = sh. 

But SR is nearly perpendicular to SP, and the sides 
of SS'R are so small, that their curvature may be neglected, 
whence 

RS =id D tang. S= 15 cos. I> . a K 

10 that a A » yV*'-^ tang. 8 sec. J9. (568) 
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101, Examples. 

1. On May 20, 1823, in latitude 54** 20' N., the sun was 
at equal altitudes, the observed interval was 6* 1*" 36' ; 
find the correction for the mean of the observed times. The 
sun's declination is 19° 48' N., and his daily increase of 
declination 12' 44". 



Solution. 


8.8239 


8.8239 


64° 20' 


cotan, 9.8559. 19° 48' 


cotan. 0.4437 


eM-'se* 


8ia. 9.8510 


tang. 0.0030 


e-^a* 


P.L. 1.4747 


1.4747 


12' 44" 


P.L. 1.1503 


1.1503 


— 12'.57 


1.1558 2'.29 


1.8956 


2'.29 







— 10'.3 z= the required correction. 

2. On September 1, 1824, in latitude 46° 50' N., the in- 
terval between the observations, when the sun was at equal 
altitudes, was 7'^ 46"* 35'; the sun's declination was 8° 14' N., 
and his daily increase of declination -*- 21' 49" ; what is the 
correction for the m^an of the observations ? 

Ans. 16',4. 

3. On March 5, 1825, in latitude 38° 34' N., the interval 
between the observations, when the sun was at equal alti- 
tudes, was 8^29'" 28'; the sun's declination was 6° 2' S., 
and his daily increase of declination was 23' 9" ; what is 
the correction for the mean of the observation ? 

Ans. 15'.4. 
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4. On March 27, 1794, in latitude 51** 32' N., the inter- 
val between the observations, when the sun was at equal 
altitudes, was 7*29'" 55' ; the sun's declination was 2° 47' N., 
and his daily increase of declination 23' 26" ; what is the 
correction for the mean of the observations ? 

Ans. — 21'.7. 

5. In latitude 20° 26' N., the altitude of Aldebaran, be- 
fore arriving at the meridian, was found to be 45° 20', and, 
after passing the meridian, to be 45° 10' ; the interval be- 
tween the observations was 7* 16"* 35', and the declination 
of Aldebaran was 16° 10' N. ; what is the correction for the 
mean of the observations ? 

Ans. 19*. 

6. In latitude 36° 39' S., the sun's correct central altitude 
was found to be 10° 40', when his declination was 9° 27' N.; 
what was the hour angle ? 

Ans. 4* 36"* 9'. 



7. In latitude 13° 17' N., the sun's correct central altitude 
was found to be 36° 37', when his declination was 22° 10' S. ^ 
what was the hour angle ? 

Ans. 2*42*" 52'. 

8. In latitude 50° 56' 17" N., the zenith distance of a 
terrestrial object was found to be 90° 24' 28", and its azi- 
muth 35° 47' 4" from the south ; what were its polar dis- 
tance and hour angle ? f 

Ans, Its polar distance = 121° 6' 43" 
Its hour angle = 2* 52'» 18*. 
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9. From the preceding terrestrial object, three distances 
of the sun were found to be 78° 9' 26", 77° 39' 26", and 
77° 29' 26", when his declination was 14° 7' 13" S. ; what 
were the sun^s hour angles, if he was on the opposite side 
of the meridian from the terrestrial object ? 

Ans. 2*45*49% 2* 43'* 26', and 2* 42"» 40*. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LONGITUDE. 



102. Problem. To find the longitude of a place. 
First Method. By terrestrial measurement. 

If the longitude of a place is known, that of another place, 
which is near it, can be found by measuring the bearing and 
distance ; whence the difference of longitude may be calcu- 
lated by the rules already given in Navigation. 

Second Method. By signals. 

The stars, by their diurnal motion, pass round the earth 
once in 24 sideral hours ; hence they arrive at each meridian 
by a difference of sideral time equal to the difference of longi- 
tude. In the same way, the sun passes round the earth once 
in 24 solar hours ; so that it arrives at each meridian by a 
difference of solar time equal to the difference of longitude. 
The difference of longitude of two places is, consequently, 
equal to their difference of time. Now if any signal, as the 
bursting of a rocket, is observed at two places ; the instant 
of this event, as noticed by the clocks of the two places, gives 
their difference of time. 

Third Method. By a chronometer. 

The difference of time of two places can, obviously, be 
determined by carrying a chronometer, whose rate is well 
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ascertained, from one place to the other ; and if the chronom- 
eter did not change its rate during the passage, this method 
would be perfectly accurate. 

Fourth Method, By an eclipse of one of Jupiter* s sateU 
lites. [B. p. 252.] 

The signal of the second method cannot be used, when the 
places are more than 20 or 30 miles apart ; and, when the 
distance is very great, a celestial signal must be used, such as 
the immersion or emersion of one of Jupiter's satellites. For 
this purpose, the instant when any such event would happen 
to an observer at Greenwich- is inserted in the Nautical 
Almanac ; and the observer at any other place has only to 
compare the time of his observation with that of the Almanac 
to obtain his longitude from Greenwich. 

JEHfih Method, By an eclipse of the moon, [B. p. 253.] 

The beginning or ending of an eclipse of the moon may 
also be substituted for the signal of the second method to 
determine the difierence of time. 

Sixth Method, By a meridian transit of the moon, [B. p. 431.] 

The motion of the moon is so rapid, that the instant of its 
arrival at a given place in the heavens may be used for the 
signal. Of the elements of its position its right ascension is 
changing most rapidly, and this element is easily determined 
at the instant of its passage over the meridian by the differ- 
ence of time between its passage and that of a known star. 
The instant of Greenwich time, when the moon's right as- 
cension is equal to the observed right ascension, might be 
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determined from the right aseenston, which is gi?en in the 
Nautical Almanac for every hour. But this computation in- 
volves the observation of the solar time^ whereas the observed 
interval gives at once the sideral time of the observation. 

The calculation is then more simple, by means of the 
table of Moon-Culminating stars given in the Nautical Al- 
manac, in which the right ascensions of the suitable stars 
and of the moon's bright limb are given at the instant of 
their upper transits over the meridian of Greenwich, and 
also the right ascension of the moon's bright limb at the 
instant of its lower transit. Hence the difference between 
the right ascensions of the moon's limb, at two successive 
transits, is the change of its right ascension in passing from 
the meridian of Greenwich to that which is 12* from Green- 
wich ; so that if the motion in right ascension were perfectly 
uniform, the right ascension, which corresponded to a given 
meridian, or the meridian, which corresponded to a given 
right ascension, might be found by the following simple pro- 
portion, 

12* : long, of place z= diff. of right ascensions for 12* : 

diff. of right ascensions for long, of place, (569) 
in which the longitude of the place may be counted from the 
meridian 12* from that of Greenwich, provided the change 
of right ascension for an upper transit is computed from the 
preceding right ascension, which is that of a lower transit 
at Greenwich, that is, if the place is in east longitude. 

Let then T = long., if west, 
or = 12* — long, (if the long, is east); * 

and let ^1 = diff*. of right ascension for the Greenwich 

transits, which immediately precede and 
follow the required or observed transit, 
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and let 3 A = change of right ascension from the pre- 
ceding Greenwich transit to the observed 
transit, 

and we have, by (569), 

12^ : T = A : ^ A, (570) 

AT 12*^-4 

whence ^A=:-^, and T= — -r — , (571) 

and if T is reduced to seconds, we have 

log. s A = log. A + log. r + (ar. co.) log. 43200 

= log. A + log. T + 5.36452 (573) 

and T='^^ (574) 

log. T = 4.63548 + ar. co. log. A + log. * A, (575) 

and formulas (573) and (575) agree with the parts of the 
rules in the Navigator, which depend upon A, and are inde- 
pendent of the want of uniformity in the moon's motion. 

The corrections which arise from the change of the 
moon's motion may be calculated, on the supposition that 
this motion is uniformly increasing or decreasing, so that the 
mean motion for any interval is equal to the motion which 
it has at the middle instant of that interval. If we put, then, 

B =3 the increase orrabtiofl in 12*, (^76) w^ 

A IS not the mean daily motion for the interval of longitude ^ 
T and the instant ^ T after the meridian transit at Green- 
wich, but for the interval 12* and the instant 6* after this 
transit. The mean daily motion for the instant ^ T is, 
therefore, 

28 
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so that the correction for A is 

{&-^T)B _ (21600'-^r)g 
i^ 432r0 ' ^^^^> 

and the correction of ^ ^ in (572) is 

7(21600--^ r) r(4320 0-r) 

'^- (4320Ur ^-~2(43200)» ^' (^'^^> 

and the vahie of a JB is easily calculated and put into tables, 
like Table XLV of the Navigator. 

In correcting the value of T (574), the correction of ^ il 
is to be computed from Table XLV by means of the approx- 
imate value of T, and the correction of T is then found by 
the formula to be 

It only remains, to show how to find the value of B from 
the Nautical Almanac. Now if A' denotes the motion in 
right ascension for the 12^^ interval of longitude, which pre- 
cedes that to which A corresponds ; and if A" denotes the 
motion in right ascension for the 12^^ interval of longitude 
which follows that of ^ ; we have 

B z=:l{A'-A% (581) 

and the calculation agrees entirely with that given in the 
Navigator. 

When the longitude is small, or nearly 12\ the correct 13 
for the variation of motion may be neglected, provided, in- 
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Stead of A, the motion is used which corresponds to the 
time of the nearest Greenwich transit. Now, in the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, this motion is given for an hour^s interval, of 
which the middle instant is that of the transit, so that if 
H = this hourly motion, the motion for the time T may be 
found by the formula 

whence 

log. T =z 3.55630 + log. S A + (ar. co.) log. H, (583) 
which agrees with [6. p. 43*2.] 

The formula (583) may be rendered more correct, if the 
value of jyr is taken for the instant ^ T of longitude ; and 
the value can be computed precisely in the same way in 
which the right ascensio n was computed for the time T, by 
noticing the want of uniformity in its increase ; and the 
formula thus corrected is accurate for small differences of 
longitude. 

Seventh Method. By a lunar distance. 

The distance of the moon from the sun or a star may be 
used as the signal ; but the true places of these bodies differ 
from their apparent places, as will be shown in succeeding 
chapters, so that the observed distance requires to be cor- 
rected ; and the correction cannot be found without knowing 
the altitudes of the bodies. It is sufficient, for the present 
purpose, to know that the difference between the true and 
apparent places is only a difference of altitude, and not one 
of azimuth, and that the apparent place of the sun or a star 
is higher than its true place, while that of the moon is lower. ' 
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The true distance may, then, be calculated from the ob- 
serTed distance by one of the following methods. 

I. Let Z (fig. 4o) be the zenith, S the apparent place of 
the sun or star, and S the true place, M the apparent place 
of the moon, M the true place ; let 

a = the star's apparent alt = 90** — ZS 
a' z= its true alt. = 90** — ZS' 
b = the moon's app. alt. = 90° — ZM 
h' = its true alt. = 90^ — ZM! 
E = the app. dist. = SM 
E' = the true dist. = SfM' 
Z = the angle Z 
dazizSS' =:za—af 
9h= MM! = h' — h 
9E=iE' — E. 
Then the triangles ZSM and ZS'M give, by (332), 

2(cos4^)''= ''°^-^+^""^°+' )= ''°^-^'+?°^<"'+^'> (584) 
^ ^ ' COS. a cos. 6 cos. a' cos. 6' 

Let COS. m = -, , (585) 

2 cos, a COS. 6 

and we have, by (584), 

COS. £'-|-cos. {a'+b') z=. 2 cos. m cos. J5-|-2 cos. m cos. (a-["^) 
=cos.(£+OT)-[-cos.(J5J-m)-f-cos.(a-[-^+''*)+^^^'(^+^~'") 
cos. E' =, — COS. (a'+6') + cos. (JE-f-w) + cos. {E — m) 
+ COS. (a + 6 + i») + cos. (a + 6 — !»), (586) 
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whence E' can be found by a table of natural sines and 
cosines, when m has been found from (585). 

II. In the same way by (338), we find 

^^^.iZf='2t(^^tl^ = ^2!A^t^P=^±E (587) 
^ ^ ' COS. a COS. 6 COS. a' cos. b' ' 

COS. (a' — 6') — COS. J5J'=z 2 cos. m cos. (a — 6) — 2 cos. m cos, £. 
=cos. (a — h-\'m)-\-ZQ^, {or-b-m) — cos, {E'r\-m) — cos. ( JB-wi) 
cos. E'i=cos, {a' — 6') — cos. (a — b-\-m) — cos. (a — b — m) 

+ COS. (^ -f ot) + COS. (E—m). (588) 

III. The correction may be separated into two parts, one 
of which depends only upon the sun or star, and the other 
upon the moon ; and let 

^ £ = the part oH E which depends upon the sun or star, 
a"JE = the part which depends upon the moon. 

Now if the correction were only to be made for the mo<)n, 
SM would be decreased to SM', whence 

SM^zE-^^'^E, 
and if we put 

S=ZSM, M=ZMS, 

s=zUa + b + E), (589) 

the triangles SMM' and 8ZM give 

, COS. s sin. (s — a) 



(sin. J if)2 : 



sin. E cos. 6 



_ sin. [E + l jnf' E — ib)] sin. ^(^^JS -f a6) 
sin. 9 b sin. E 
28* 
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z= ^'^^^^ [1 + i cotan. E sin. I''. (^" E^^ b)] (590) 

' ^ ' ' sin. E COS.6 

+ 18"--^ cotan. E sin. 1" [(^' £)a _(ai)2]. (591) 

The triangles SS'MsLud SZM give, by (336) and (340), 

(COS. i S)2 = COS. (.-^) sin. (5 -g) 
^ "* ' sin. JB COS. a 

_ sin. [E + i{e'E — ea)] sin. ^ (^^ Jg + aa) 
sin. S a sin. E 
9 a + 9' E 

W+^E=i6(y- a a)+ *^^- ^^-^) ^J,°-<'-°) . ^ . (593) 
' ^ ' ' Sin. £ COS. a ^ ' 

If now 3FK and ^S^X are drawn perpendicular to M89 
and iSf'li' to M'S, we have nearly 

S'M = E + dE = SM + SL'z=z E + rE+SL' 
9 E = ^"E + SL' = i" JE + a' JB+ (SL' — e'E) (594) 
9^Ez=zSLz=ida COS. ^ (595) 

SL = ^ a COS. (iS^iSrii') = a a COS. (S—MSM') 
=z S a COS. ^ + a a sin. S sin. Jf^if 
= a' £ + ^i sin. MSM' (596) 

^L' — a/ J5; = ^X sin. MSM. (597) 

But from M'SK, 

. -__^„, sin. M'K MK sin. V ,_q, 

sm. MtSM' = : =r- = : — = — (598) 

sin. E sm. E 
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whence 



and 



8L'-^E = ^^^^^^^ (599) 

Sin. E ^ ' 

,E = ,E + ,'E+^I^^^'J^ldl (600) 
' ' Sin. E ' 

2-+*i;=(60'+y£)+(60'+«"£)+^:^l>^;?Ji^" (601) 

in which 1^ is added to a' E and !f' E, in order to render 
them positive. Now, of 60' + s'E (593), the part 60'— ^ a 
is given in Table XVII or Table XVIII ; and the remain- 
ing term is computed by proportional logarithms, and is the 
first correction of the First Method of the Navigator. [B. p. 
231.] The proportional logarithm of the factor 2^ a sec. a, 
is the logarithm of the Table from which 60' — 3 i is taken. 

In the same way, the two first terms of 60' -|- ^" E are 
taken from table XIX and (591). The remainder of (591) 
combined with the third term of (601), is computed and in- 
serted in Table XX of the Navigator. 

In calculating Table XX, the value of ^" E is used, which 
is obtained from the two first terms of (591) ; and SL and 
MK are found from S'SL and MKM in which the sides 
are so small that their curvature may be neglected, and we 
have, nearly 

SL = ^ {^a^— a' E^) (602) 

M'K = ^/{n^ — il'E^). (603) 

IV. The calculation of the values of ^ a and a b will be 
fully explained in subsequent chapters ; but we need only 
remark, in this place, that the value of d a, for a star, is given 
in Table XII ; for the sun, it is the number of Table XII 
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dimiDbbed by that of Table XIV ; and for a planet, it is 
that of Table XII, diminished by that of Table X, A. The 
value of ^ 6 is obtained by the formula 

a 6 = P COS. 6 — a' 6, (604) 

in which a' 6 is the number of table XII, and P is the num- 
ber taken from the Nautical Almanac, and which is called 
the horizontal parallax. In computing table XX, the value 
of P is taken at its mean of 57' 30". 

In the formulas for the corrections, the zenith distances 
may be introduced instead of the altitudes, and if we put 
90^— a = Z, 90° — 6 = 2;, 

s,=J(z + Z + JE;), (605) 

we have, by neglecting the term depending upon the correc- 
tion of table XX, as well as the other small quantities, 

sin. 5. sin. (5, — Z) 

COS.2 X M=: r — ~r^ 

sin. JEj sm. 2 

_ sin. [E+i (^' E + 9 b)] s in. ^ (^ 6 — 9" E ) 
sin. E sin. ^ b 
9b — ^' E 
= -2Tb- (^) 

^/jB = a6-^^i^(fiZl:?)a6 (607) 

sm. E sin. z ^ ' 

C0S.2 A ^ = si". ^ sin. ( 5,— 2 ) _ ^E^^a 
sin. E sin. Z 2 <J a 

w Kt A« I ^sin. 5j sin. (s, — z) . ^^^^^ 

sm. JKsin. Z ^ ' 

Then the second term of the value of <5' E is the first cor- 
rection of the Third Method of the Navigator [B. p. 242.], 
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and the second term of the value of ^" E is the second cor- 
rection of this method ; and the compulation from (604, 607, 
608) agrees entirely with this method. The third correction 
is taken from table XX, as in the first method, 

V. Draw ZN perpendicular to MS, so as to make SN 
acute. In the right triangles ZSN and ZS31 let 

J5 = 90^ _ SN, B' = 90° + MN, A=i (5'+jB), (609) 

and we have 

E = MN+SN=B'-^B, (610) 

and, by Bowditch's Rules for oblique triangles, 

COS. ZS : COS. ZM =z cos. NS : cos. 3IN, 

or sin. a : sin. b ^ sin. B : sin. JB' ; (^^1) 

and, by the theory of proportions, 

sin. a -]- sin. 6 sin. B-f-sin. B' 
sin. 6 — sin. a sin. J5'— =- sin. B ' 

that is, 

tang. j(fl + 6) _ tang. A . 

tang. J (6 — a) tang. ^ £ ^ ' 

tang. A = tang. i(a-\-b) cotan. i{b — a) tang. J E (613) 
B'z=zA + iE, B = A — iE, (614) 

and the right triangles ZSN, MZN, SLS, MKM, give 

d' E 

cos. S — -T — = cotan. ZS tang. SN =. tang, a cotan. B 
a 

6" E 
— cos. M=. — -- = — cot. ZM tang. MN=i tang, b cotan. B' 

9' E-=.^ a tang, a cotan. B (^1^) 

9" E=H tang, b cotan. B\ (616) 
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and the formulas (613 ^616) correspond to the Fourth Method 
of the Navigator. [B. p. 243.] 

It may be observed, that since cotan. j- (6 — a) is the only 
term of (613) which can change its sign, A is acute when 
b is greater than a, and obtuse when b is less than a. 

VI. The most important of corrections of the distance arise 
from that term o( ^ b (604), which depends upon the parallax. 
If we consider this, therefore, as the only correction of the 
moon's altitude, we may calculate the corrections of the dis- 
tance arising from it by putting 

d b = MM' z= P COS. b. (617) 

The triangles Z^if and MMK, give then 

„ ^"E sin. a — cos. JEJsin. 6 .^,«v 

COS. If = — — =: : ~ J- (618) 

r* COS.6 sm. E cos. b 

8" Ez=—P sin. a cosec. JEJ + P cotan. E sin. b, (619) 

and if we put 

i^ E=zP sin. a cosec. E (620) 

^2 £ = db P cotan. E sin. 6, (621) 

in which the signs are taken so that ^^ E is always positive, 
we have 

^" E=—d^E±^2E 

10° +9"Ez= (5° —d^E) + (S'' db ^2 ^)' (^^) 

Now table XLVII is a common table of proportional loga- 
rithms, like table XXII ; but the angle which is placed at the 
top of the table is 

5» — the angle of Table XXII, (624) 
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and the angle at the bottom of the table is 

5° + the angle of Table XXII ; (625) 

80 that the terms of (623) may be directly obtained from these 
tables ; and this method of computing the corrections, which 
depend upon the moon's parallax, agrees with the second 
method of the Navigator. [B. p. 239.] 

The remaining corrections may be computed from the for- 
mulas (607 and 608), and the corrections of table XX may 
be neglected, provided the value of E is corrected for the 
parallax. These combined corrections may be inserted in a 
table like table XLVIII, which serves for the star, and, by 
means of the part P, for the sun ; or like tables XLIX and 
L, which serve for the planets. In calculating those tables, 
the moon's horizontal parallax is taken at its mean value of 
57' 30'' ; and the planet's or sun's parallax in altitude is ob- 
tained from the formula 

9' a=. — P COS. a, 

in which P is the horizontal parallax. The value of P, used 
in the construction of the part P of table XLVIII, is 8".6; 
that used for table XLIX is 35'' ; and since these corrections 
are proportional to the parallax, they are easily reduced to 
any other parallax. This reduction is actually made in table L. 

VII. The value of ^" E (618), might be found by the for- 
mula 

^, _ _ 2sin.fl— 8in.(6-j-E ) ~sin.(6--i:) 

2 sin. E » V ; 

which is easily calculated by means of the table of natural 
sines and cosines. 
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Lunars. Distance from Nautical Almanac. 

VIII. The true distance may be obtained from observation 
by either of the preceding methods, and the time of the ob- 
servation must be compared with the time when the distance 
is the same to an observer at Greenwich. Now this latter time 
can be obtained from the Nautical Almanac by precisely the 
same process of interpolation, which has been applied to the 
changes of right ascension. The distances are given in the 
Nautical Almanac for every three hours, and the proportional 
logarithm of the difference of these distances. If, then, the 
distance increases uniformly at the rate of increase, JP, for 
every three hours ; the interval T, at which it has increased 
by the quantity 1^, is found by the proportion 

/^ : J» = 3* : T (627) 

Prop.log.T= Prop.log.jP— Prop.log.F+Prop.log.3\ (628) 

But Prop. log. 3* = ; (629) 

and if wc put 

Prop. log. J' = Q, (630) 

(628) becomes 

Prop. log. T = Prop. log. JP — Q. (631) 

If the distance increased uniformly, the value of Q would 
be invariable ; but Q is variable, and must be regarded as 
belonging to the middle instant of the interval to which it 
belongs ; and it increases while the distance decreases, and 
the reverse. Let then 

a Q = the decrease of Q in three hours, 

9 T=z the correction of T, arising from the change of Q, 

and the value of Q for the interval T is 
qryn i rp 
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SO that by (631 ) and (399) 

Prop. log. ( r + a T) = Prop. log. T — ^'Q (633) 
log. ( T + «5 T) = log. T+i' Q (634) 

log.(r+aT)-log.T=log.(l + i|^)=a/Q.(635) 

But if in (167) we substitute 

-y- = i (636) 

we have, by (635), 

so that by (632) and (164) 



a T — ULS — (180"*— T) T9 Q 
" log.c "" 2 X ISC'". X 0.434 

(180"*— T) T^ Q 



(638) 



639) 



156'" 

and the table [B. p. 245] for correcting by second differ- 
ences may be calculated by this formula ; and, in order to 
obtain the value of <' T expressed in seconds, the factor T 
should be expressed in seconds, while (ISC'" — T) is ex- 
pressed in minutes ; and it must not be forgotten, that the 
proportional logarithms are decimals. 

IX. When the distance is observed for a star, whose dis- 
tance is not given in the Nautical Almanac, the Greenwich 
time of the observation can be found approximately by add- 
ing the assumed longitude, if west, to the observed time, or 
subtracting it if east ; or the time can be taken from the 
chronometer if it is regulated to Greenwich time.' 
29 
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Lunar distance not given in the Nautical Almanac. 

Find, in the Nautical Almanac, the right ascension and 
declination of the star, and the declination of the moon, for 
this time. Then, if T and 8 (fig. 40) are supposed t6 be 
the moon and star, and P the pole of the equator, D and D' 
their declinations, disregarding their names, so that their 
polar distances are 90** zh D and 90** =fc D', and if R' is 
their difference of right ascensions, we have, when their 
declinations are of the same name, by putting 

8=:^(D + D'-\-E) (640) 

cos.i«-cos.i^Pr=V ( co^-^cos.(^^) V 

•* ^ \ COS. D cos. D' f ^ ' 

But if the declinations are of the same name, 

* ^ \ cos. D cos. D' f ^ ' 

and the right ascension of the moon being thus found, the 
Greenwich time, when it has this right ascension, is easily 
found from the moon's hourly ephemeris in the Nautical 
Almanac, and this method is the same with that in [B. p. 
428.] 

X. The latitudes and longitudes may be used instead of 
the right ascensions and declinations, and the calculation 
will be as in [B. p. 427.] The variation of daily motion is, 
in this case, to be had regard to, precisely as explained in 
(606-611). 

XT. The distances of the Nautical Almanac can be cal- 
culated from the right ascensions and declinations of the 
sun, moon, and stars, or their latitudes and longitudes, by 
resolving the triangles TP8 (fig. 40) by either of the 
methods which have been given, when two sides and the in- 
cluded angle are known, as in [B. p. 434.] 
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In calculating the distance of the sun and moon, the lati- 
tude of the sun may be usually neglected ; so that if SR 
(fig. 46) is an arc of the ecliptic, S the sun's place, M the 
moon's, and MR perpendicular to SR, 

MR =z L =z the moon's latitude, 
SR=zL^ = ihe diff. of long, of © and 3) , 
and COS. E = cos. SM= cos. L cos. L^, (643) 

as in [B. p. 433.] 

It would, however, be rather more accurate to take 
L = the diff. of lat. of © and 3) . 

XII. The determination of the longitude by solar eclipses 
and occultations, will be reserved for another chapter. 

103. Examples. 

1. Calculate the correction of Table XLV, when 

r z= 1* 50", and B=z9"* = 540*. 

Solution. \^ SO*" P. L. I*» 60* ar. co. 8.00S0 

12*_ 1* 50"* = 10* lO" P. L. 10^ 10* ar. co. 8.7519 

2 P. L. 12« 2.3522 

J B = 270* 2.4314 

corr. = 34'.9 1.5435 

2. Calculate the correction of Table XLV, when 

T = 9 10-, and B = 11"*. 

Ans. 64M. 
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To find the moon's right ascension. 

3. Find the right ascension of the moon's bright limb, 
Sept. 25, 1830, at the time of the transit over the meridian 
of New York. The right ascension of the moon for the two 
preceding and the two following transits at Greenwich are 

Sept. 25. Moon II. L. T. 2* O"' 36'.69 
Moon II. U. T. 2 30 38.08 

Sept. 26. Moon II. L. T. 3 1 33.18 
Moon II. U. T. 3 33 19 .89 
The Longitude of New York is 4 56 4 .5 

Ans. 2* 43"" 14'.4. 

4. At a place in west longitude, Oct. $5, 1839, the moon's 
bright limb passed the meridian 10"* 6'.83 sideral time, be- 
fore the star C. Tauri ; find the longitude of the place of 
observation. 

The right ascension of the star G. Taari was 5'^ 43** 16'.84, 
and those of the moon 

Oct. 25. Moon II. L. T. 4*43'»53'.55 

Moon II. U. T. 5 18 28 .40 

Oct. 26. Moon II. L. T. 5 52 51 .91 

Moon II. U. T. 6 26 40.00 

Ans. 76** 53' 33" W. 

5. Find the moon^s parallax in altitude, and the correction 
«nd logarithm of table XIX, when the altitude is 40^ 40'^ 
and the horizontal parallax is 58^ 
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Tables XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX. 

Solution. 58' P. L. 0.4918 

40° 40' sec. 0.1200 



Parallax in alt. = 44' P. L. 0.61 18 



By Table XII. Refrac. = 1'6" 9.6990 

Corr. = 16' 48"» = 69' 42" — 42' 54' P. L. 0.6228 



Log. of Table XIX. = 0.2018 

6. Find the correction and logarithm of Table XVII, for 
a star, when the altitude is 13° 15'. 

Ans. Corr. = 56' 2", Log. = 1 .3433. 

7. Find the correction and logarithm of Table XVII, for 
Venus or Mars, when the parallax is 20", and the altitude 
24° 30'. 

Ans. Corr. = 58' 14", Log. = 1.6647. 

8. Find the correction and logarithm of Table XVIII, 
when the altitude is 56°. 

Ans. Corr. = 59' 26", Log. = 1 .9544. 

9. Find the correction and logarithm of Table XIX, when 
the altitude is 70°, and the horizontal parallax 54'. 

Ans. Corr. = 41' 34', Log. = 0.2299. 

* The numbers of Table XIX are so disposed in the Navigator, 
that the corrections of proportional parts of parallax are all additive. 
This IS effected by placing each number opposite that parallax, 
which is 10" less than the one to which it belongs. There is, there- 
fore, a correction for 0" of parallax; 

29* 
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Auxiliary angle in lunar distances. 

10. Compute the Talue of the auxiliary angle m, in the 
first and second methods of correcting the lunar distance, 
when the moon's apparent altitude is 40^ 40', its horizontal 
parallax 58', and the sun's apparent altitude 70*. 

SolutioH. The values of m might be computed directly 
from (585), but it is more convenient to obtain it by some 
process of approximation. For this purpose let 

ffi = 60'' + am, 
and we have 

2 COS. (60- + a m) = S^Jl±i^)i^lifZif> 
COS. cos. a 

= 2 COS. 60* COS. Sm — 2 sin. 60** sin.'^ m (644) 

= (cos. 9 b — tang, b sin. d b) (cos. ^ a + tang, a sin. 9 «), 
in which we may put 
2 cos. 60''=1, cos, 9 6=1—2 sin.^ J ^6 =1— J * 62 gin 2 r^ 
COS. *m=l — idm^ sin.a 1", 

and (644) becomes 

2 * m sin. eO° = db tang, b — ^ a tang, a (645) 

But if we take 

e = 2 ^ 6 sec. b, and e' = 2 ^ asec. a. 

Prop. log. c is the logarithm of Table XIX, and Prog. log. & 
is the corresponding logarithm for the sun, star, or planet; 
and by (645), 

^ m = ^ e sin. 6. cosec. eO'' — ^e' sin. a cosec. W (646) 

+ i (a 62 — a m2) sin. 1" cotan. 60% 
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Auxiliary angle in 


lunar distances. 




whence in the present case 








e P.L. 0.2018 


e' 


P.L. 


2.0173 


40° 40' cosec. 0.1860 


70° 


cosec. 


0.0270 


60° sin. 9.9375 






9.937& 



1°25'7" 0.3253 1'53" 1.9818 

approx.^m = i(l°25'7"--l'53") =i(l''23a4'0=20'48"=1248" 
a 6 = 42' 54" =2574" 

a6 + am=3822 3.5823 

a6 — awz=1326 3.1225 

1" sin. 4.6856 

60° cotan. 9.7614 



corr, am = 7"= J (14") 1.1518 

a i» = 20^ 48" + 7" = 20^ 55". 

11. Compute the value of the auxiliary angle m, when the 
moon's apparent altitude is 25° 30^, the horizontal parallax 
60'^ and the star's apparent altitude 10°. 

Ans. 60° 14' 3". 

12. Find the correction of Tahle XX, when the distance 
is 25°, the sun's altitude 10°, and the moon's altitude 25°. 
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Table XX. 

Solution. We should find^ in this case, 

^^'1;=— 27' 22" i' E= —3' 15" 

9 6-^"JS=inr 28"=4648" a a — a'£ = 8' 21" = 501" 
a 6+^"JE:=22' 44" 8a+^E= 1' 51" = 1 1 1" 

22' 44"= P. L. 0.8986 0.899 

1*'17'28"=4648" (ar. co.) 6.3327 P. L. 0.366 

25° tang. 9,6687 2 sin. 9.252 

1" cosec. 5.3144 1" 2 cosec. 0.629 



1' 6" = 66" 2.2144 501" (ar. co.) 7.300 

i (66") = 33" 111" (ar. co.) 7.955 



2)6.401 



24"= 18" + 6" 3.200 

57" = corr. Table XX. 



13. Calculate the correction of Table XX, when the dis- 
tance is 120°, the sun's altitude 20°, and the moon's alti- 
tude 10°. 

Ans, 10". 

14. Calculate the corrections of Tables XLVIII, XLIX, 
and L, when the apparent distance is 28°, the moon's appa- 
rent altitude 38°, the planet's apparent altitude 18°, and its 
horizontal parallax 16". 
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Tables XLVIII, XLIX, L. 



Solution. 








57' 30" 


P. L. 0.4956 




0.4956 


18° 


cosec. 0.5100 


38° cosec. 


0.2107 


28° 


sin. 9.6716 


tang. 


9.7257 



5°— 1st. cor.=4°22'9'' 0.6772 5°+2d cor. =6° 6' 34'' 0.4320 
6° 6' 34" moon's par. in alt. = 45' 

28° moon's approx. alt. = 38° 45' 

28° 29' = approx. dist. 

18° 45'+29'=74'z=4440" ar. co. 6.3626- 

38° 45' 45'— 29'=16' P. L. 1.0512 



28° 22'=^ sum tang. 9.73235 28° tang. 9.7257 

10° 22'= i diff. cotan. 0.73771 1" cosec. 5 3144 

i(28°)=l4° tang. 9.39677 2)39" 2.4439 



A z= 36° 21' tang. 9.86683 20" < 

l8tang.= 22°21' tang. 9.6140 9.614 

18° cotan. 0.4882 0.488 

By table XII 2' 54" P. L. 1.7929 T. X, A. 33". P. L. 2.615 

2' 18" 1.8951 25"= cor. T. XIX 2.617 

2d ang.= 50° 21' tang. 0.0816 if X 25"= 11"= cor. T. L. 

38° cotan. 0.1072 
By table XII 1' 18" P. L. 2.1701 

47" 2.3589 

\:or. Table XLVIII = 2' 18" — 47'' + 20" = 1' 51". 
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True from apparent distance. 

15. Calculate the corrections of Tables XLVIII, XLIX. 
and L, when the apparent distance is 60°, the moon's appa- 
rent altitude 50°, the planet's apparent altitude 30*^, and its 
horizontal parallax 30^'. 

Ans. Cor. Table XLVIII = 1' 25" 
XLIX = — 21'' 
L = — 18". 

16. Find the correction of the Table [B. p. 245] for the 
interval of 2* 30"', and the difference of the Proportional 

.Logarithms equal to 88. 

Ans. 15*. 

17. If the observed distance were 45° 34' 10", the moon's 
apparent altitude 22° 19', its horizontal parallax 60' 19'/, the 
planet's apparent altitude 42° 12', its horizontal parallax 
15".3 ; what is the true distance ? 

Solution. L In this case m= 60° 12' 28" 

a=42°12' aa=51" a'=:42 11 9 

6z= 22 19 a 6=53' 31" 6'=:23 12 31 

a'+6 '= 65 23 40"— N. cos.=— 0.41637 E=A5 34 10 

JE:+m=105 46 38 N. cos.=— 0.27189 
a+J+ffi=124 43 28 N. cos. z=— 0.56963 



—1.25789 

JE_m=-14°38'18" N. cos. = 0.96754 

aH-6— TO= 4 18 32 N. cos, = 0.99717 

£'= 45 1 24 N. cos. = 0.70682 
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Lunar distance corrected. 

II. a — 6 + m = 80* 5' 28" — N. cos.=— 0.17208 

a — b — m =—40 19 28 — N. cos.=— 0.76239 

jE + m = 105 46 38 N. cos.=— 0.27189 



—1.20636 

a' — b'=z 18* 58' 38" N. cos.z= 0.94565 
E — m =—14 38 18 N. cos.= 0.96754 



JB' = 45 1 21 N. cos.= 0.70683 

III. 5 = 1 (a + 6 + JEJ) = 55* 2' 35" sec. 0.2419 

E = 45* 34' 10" sin. 9.8538 9.8538 

5 — a= 12 50 35 cosec. 0.6531 0.6531 

s — E= 9 28 25 sec. 0.0060 6' 11". T. XIX. 0,1920 



59' 8". Table XVII 1.8907 2038 P. L. 0.9408 



43". P. L. 2.4036 32 Table XX. 



59* .51 27' 21" 

jE;'= 45* 34' 10" + 59' 51" + 27' 21"— 2*= 45* 1' 22". 
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Clearing lunar distances. 



IV. Z=4r48' 2 = 67° 41' 

5 1=80° 3r 35'' cosec. 0.0060 
£=45 34 10 sin. 9.8538 
9.6990 



9.5588 9.5588 

Z=47°48' sin. 9.8697^ z =67° 41' sin. 9.9662 
5i— 2=12°50'35"cosec. 0.6531 

Sj— Z=32°43'35" cosec. 0.2671 

da=i 51" P. L. 2.3259 a 6=53'31P.L. 0.5268 



l8tcor.= 42' P.L. 2.40752dcor.l°26'22" 0.3189 
H— 53' 31" ^a = 51" 



E'=i 54'13"+45"34'10'-h3l"-18''-l°27'13"=45°l'23" 

V. J (a -f 6) = 32° 15' 30" tang. 9.80014 
J (a — 6) = 9 56 30 cotan. 0.75627 

iE =22 47 5 tang. 9.62330 



A =123 28 14 tang. 0.17971 

1st ang.=100° 41' 9" tang. 0.7242 

2d ang.=146° 15' 19" tang. 9.8248 

a = 42° 12' cotan. 0.0425 6=22°19' cotan. 0.3867 

9 a = 51" P. L. 2.3259 a6=53'31" P. L. 0.5268 



1st cor.= —9" P. L. 3.0926 

2d cor.=— 82'53" P. L. 0.7383 

JE;'=45°34' 10'— 9"— 3253'+ 31"— 18"= 45° 1'21". 
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Clearing lanar distaDces. 

VI. 60' 19'' P. L. 0.4748 0.4748 

a = 42° 12' cosec. 0.1728 b = 22° 19' cosec. 0.4205 

E = 45° 34' 10" sin. 9.8538 tang. 0.0086 



1st cor. == 4° 3' 16" 0.5014 2d cor.=5° 22'28" 0.9039 

Cor. Table XLVIII, XLIX, and L == 1'31" 
JE;'=45°34'10"+4°3'16"-t-5°22'28'+l'31"— 10°=45°1'25". 

VII. 

a= 42° 12' N.sin. 0.67172 

b +E = 67° 53' 10", JN. sin.— 0.46322 60'19"P.L. 0.4748 
b —E =—23° 15' 10", JN. sin. 0.19739 



0.40589 ar. co. 0.3916 
E = 45° 34' 10" sin. 9.8538 



Cor. Table XLVIII, &c.=l' 31" cor.=— 34a7" 0.7202 
E' == 45° 34' 10" + r 31" — 34' 17" = 45° 1' 24". 

18. The apparent distance of the sun and moon is 70° 50' 
33" ; the moon's apparent altitude is 35° 45' 4", its horizon- 
tal parallax is 54' 24" ; the sun's apparent altitude is 70° 
48' I" ; what is the true distance ? 

In this example m = 60° 17' 28". 

Arts. 70° 8' 47". 

19. The apparent distance of a star from the moon is 
31° 13' 26" ; the moon's apparent altitude is 8° 26' 13", its 
horizontal parallax is 60', the star's apparent altitude is 
35° 40^ ; what is the true distance ? 

In this example m = 60° 4' 16". 

Ans. 30° 24' 48". 
30 
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350 SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. [CH. VIII. 

Lunar distances. 



20. Find the Greenwich time, Oct. 3, 1839, when the 
moon's distance from the sun was SS'' 12' 9^ 

Solution. 

Distance 1839, Oct. 3, 16* 38^59' 21' P. L. 0.3180 

38 12 9 



18* P. L. 3189 47' 12" P. L. 0.5813 



3180 r = 1* 33« !6' P. L. 0.2633 

9cor.T.= —3* 



Greenwich time = 16*38"* T. 

21. Find the Greenwich time, Jan. 2, 1839, when the 
moon's distance from Aldebaran was 70^ 45' 13''. 

1839. Jan. 2, 9* Green w. Time, Dist. = 69° 26' 29" 

P. L. = 0.2852 
12* P. L. = 0.2863 

Ans, 12* 31* 47*. 

22. The correct distance of the moon from /^Corvi, 1839, 
April 3d, 11*20 , in longitude 70'' W. by account, was 54° 
8' 15" ; what was the longitude ? 
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Lunar distances. 



Solution. 54'' 8' 15'' Gr. T.=: 1 1*20*+4M0"'= 16* 

j) 's Dec. z= 26 48 52 by N. A. sec. 0.04940 
H^'sDec. = 22 30 11 sec. 0.03439 



i sum = 51° 43' 39' 


COS. 9.79198 


Dist. — J sum = 2 24 36 


COS. 9.99961 




2)19.87538 


3' 59"- 43* 


cos, 9.93769 


*'sR.A. = 12 25 56 





3>'s R. A. = 16* 25"* 37* at Green w. Time = 16* 
Ix)ng. = 16* — 14* 20« = 4*40"* = 70% as supposed. 

23. The correct distance of the moon from Castor, 1839, 
Nov. 29* 19*, in longitude 45'' W. by account, was 78° 3' ; 
what was the longitude ? 

Greenwich, 1839, 
Nov. 29^21*, 3) 's R. A.= 12* IS*" 16'.5, Dec.= 3^* 48' 31" S. 
22*, 3) 's R. A.= 12 17 2 .9, Dec.= 4 2 39 S. 
Castor's R. A.= 7 24 24 .4, Dec.=32 14 2 N. 

Ans. 44° 18' W. 

24. Find the distance of the moon from the sun, 1839, 
August 12"^, Greenwich time at mean noon. 

©'s R. A. = 9* 25'»51'.72, Dec. = 15° 7'51".5 N. 
3)'sR. A. = ll 42 23.48, Dec. = 5727.9N. 

Ans, 36° 33' 14". 
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Lunar distances. 

25. Fiad the distance of the moon from the sun, 1839^ 
August la^^ Greenwich time at mean noon. 

©'sR.A. = 9*33"»24*.57, Dec. = 14^ 31' 28".2 N. 
3) 's R. A. = 13 8 27 .62, Dec. = 10 25 54 .5 S. 

Ans, 58^ 50' 38" 
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Annual and diurnal aberration. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ABERRATION. 



104. The apparent position of the stars is aflfected 
by two sources of optical deception, so that they are 
not in the direction in which they appear to be. 

The first of these sonrces is the motion of the earth, 
and the corresponding correction is called aberration. 

Aberration, like the earth's motion, is eixher annual 
or diurnal. 

106. Problem. To find the aberration of a star. 

Solution. The apparent direction of a star is obviously that 
of the telescope, through which the star is seen. Let S 
(fig. 47) be the star^ and O the place of the observer at the 
instant of the observation ; SO is the true direction of the 
star, or the path of the particle of light which proceeded 
from the star to the observer, and it would be the direction 
of the telescope if he were stationary. But if he is moving 
in the direction OP, the direction of the telescope OTmust 
be such, that the end T was at the point R, in the line OS, 
at the same instant in which the particle of light was at this 
point. The length R T is, therefore, the distance gone by 
the observer while the light is describing the line OR. 
30* 
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354 SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. [CH. IX. 

Aberration in latitude and longitude. 

If, then, we put 

V = the velocity of light, 

V = the earth's velocity, 
/= TOP ^= RTO, 

i I =z — iJOr=the aberration from the true place, 

we have, 

F: » = OU : rJR = sin. /: — ^/sin. 1" 

a/U^msin. /)'' (648) 

106. Problem. To find the annual aberration in 
latitude and longitude. 

Solution. The earth is moving in the plane of the eclip- 
tic at nearly right angles to the direction of the sun. Hence 
if TP (fig. 48) is the ecliptic, T the point towards which 
the earth is moving, S the true star, S^ the apparent star, 

O = the sun's longitude, 

^ = the star's longitude, a ^ = the aberration in long. 
Z> = the star's latitude, ^ Z> = the aberration in lat. 

we have 
"j. ST=:I,8P=iL, 

long, of r= O — 90% pr=: O — 90^ — ^ =: ^j 

pP'^dA^TP— TP,^ L = 8'P'—8P 

cos.r=cotan. /tang, ^^zzcotan. (J-f- ^ /) tang. (^, — d j), 

whence »«n. (^,-^^)^tang. (J+ a/) 

tang. ^, tang./ ^ ' 
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Aberration in latitude and longitude, 
and, by (346 and 347), 

sin. a A sin. a / 



sin. (2^1— d Jl) sin. (2 /+^i) ' 



(650) 



or omitting ^ A and ^ / in the denominators, and reducing 
by means of (648), 

^ ^ ^ sin. 2 ^, ^^_ sin. ^^ cos. A^ ^ ^ 
sin. 2 / sin. / cos. / 

^^rin.^.c«^.^, (651) 

COS./ ^ ' 

But COS. /= COS. A^ COS. Z, (652) 

whence ^ ^ = m sin. ^^ sec. Z (653) 

=: — m COS. (O — ^) sec. Z. 
We also have 

Bin.r=g!!i4=: "°-<,^+;^> . (854) 

Sin./ sm. (/+ ^ J) 

whence 

sin. L sin. (/+ ^ /) = sin. / sin. (Z + h Z), (655) 

J . , sin. Z cos. / , - 

and ^ Z ess = — : -r * / 

cos. Z sm. / 
= — m tang. Z cos. / 
= — m COS. ^j sin. Z 
= — m sin. (O — a) sin. Z. (656) 

107. Problem. To find the annual aberration in 
distance and direction from the vernal equinox. 
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Aberration from vernal equinox. 

Solution, Let A (fig. 48) be the vernal equinox, and let 
Mz^ SA, i M=z aberration of M 
NzszSAT, ^N= aberration of N. 
iNow we have 

j» M ;i 1 Aorr ^^^' O — COS. Jlfcos. / 

d Ms=ss9 1 COS. AST = : =---: = t5 / 

Sin. if sin / 

sin. O — COS. M COS. / /^,--v 

= — m : — =z . (657) 

sm. Jf ^ ' 

But 

COS. /= sin. O COS. M — cos. © sin. M cos. N, (658) 

whence if we put 

B =z — m sin. © (659) 

C=i — m cos. ©, (660) 

>we have 

iM =1 B sin. Jf -j- C7 COS. M cos. N. 

Again ; the triangles ul^S^^S' and ATS give by (302), 

sin. M . dN COS. Q sin. iV 

sm. ^i8fr=i = = ; — = (wl) 

i I sin. / ^ ' 

. _- ^ sin. N C sin. iV ,^^. 

B N=im COS. © -; — ~ = .. — — . {662) 

^ Sin. M Bin, M ^ ' 

108. Problem. To find the annual aberration in 
.right ascension and declination. 

Solution. If i4r(fig. 48) were the equator, we should 
4iave 

D =zSP, R:= AP, 
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Aberration in right ascension and declination. 

and if we put 

iVj = SAP, a = obliquity of ecliptic, 
we have 

and the triangles ASP, ASP' give 

sin. D = sin. M sin. iV^ (663) 

sin. (2> 4- * i>) = sin. (M+dM) sin. (iV^ + s N) (664) 

cos. I)^D = sin. iWcos. iV^ ^ iV+cos. M sin. iV^ a M (665) 

= 5 sin. if COS. Jl sin. N^ 

— C (sin. N cos. iVj — cos.^ M sin. iV^ cos. iV), 

and if we put 

il = C cos. « (666) 

6' = sin. M cos. JIf sin. iV^ sec. D (667) 

a'= -(8in.JVcos.JVi-cos.2ilf sin iViCOs.iV) sec.2> sec. w, (668) 

we have 

cos. Jf = cos. D cos. JR (669) 

cotan. JVi= sin. 12 cotan. D (670) 

• *>« mT sin. 1> COS. JV, • Ti * Tir /^-yi\ 

sm. M COS. JVi = . — ^ — - = sin. D cotan. JV^ (671) 

= sin. D sin. IS cotan. D = sin. 12 cosrl> 
6'= sin /> COS. R cos. 1> sec. 2> = sin. D cos. U (672) 
a'= — [sin. (JV — JV^) -(- sin.^JWsin. JV^cos. JV] sec. D sec. cu 
=[sin. w — ^sin.2 JWsin.^ JV^ sin. w] sec. D sec. o 
— sin. 2 M sin. JV^ cos. JV^ cos. « sec. 1> sec. (a 
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Aberration in right ascension and declination. 



=(l — sin. 2D) sin. wsec.Z>sec. *» — sin.Jf sin.jDcos. iV^sec.Z> 

= COS. D tan. w — sin. R sin. D (673) 

dD=:Aa!'\-Bb'. (674) 

Again, we have 

COS. M =. COS. R COS. D (^75) 

COS. (ilf + ^ M) = COS. (12 + a 12) COS. (2> + a D) 
COS. D sin. U a U =z sin. M^M — cos. R sin. D ^ D 
=z B (sin.2 iH — 6' COS. 12 sin. 1>) 
-^- <4 (sin. Mco3. M cos. iV sec «> — a' cos. 12 sin. 1>), (676) 
and if we put 

a=(sin.ilf cos.ilf cos.iV^sec. w-a'cos. 12 sin.l>) sec.l> cosec.l2 
6=(sin.2 M — h' COS. 12 sin. D) sec. D cosec. 12, 
we have 

a COS. D sin. 12=sin.lf cos. J!f cos. iV^-j-sin. 12 cos. 12 sin.21> 
+ (sin. ^cos, ilf sin. N^ — cos. 12 sin. D cos. D) tan. » 
z=sin. 12 COS. 12 (cos.^ 1>-|- sin.^ D) 
-|-(sin. Jlsin iVjCos.l2 cos.D-cos.12sin.ilf sin.i>rjCOs.l>)tan.(o 
= sin. 12 COS. 12 
a = COS. 12 sec. D (677) 

b COS. D sin. 12 = I — cos.^ M — sin.2 D cos.^ 12 

=: 1 — C0S.2 D C0S.2 12 — sin.2 B cos.212 

= 1 — C0S.2 12 = Bin.2 12 

6 z= sin. 12 sec. D (678) 

^R=iAa-\'Bb, (679) 

and formulas (659,660, 672, 673, 674,677,678,679) agree 
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Aberration in right ascension and declination. 

with those given in the Nautical Almanac for finding the 
annual aberration. 

109. Corollary, The value of m, which is used in the. 
Nautical Almanac, is 

m = 20i'.3600, 
which gives 

m COS. « = 20".3600 cos. 23** 27' 36 '.98 = 18".6768. 



1 10. Scholium. In the values of the aberration in right 
ascension and declination^ each term consists of two factors^ 
one of which is the same each instant for all the stars, and* 
the other is the same for each star, during several years. 

111. Corollary. If in (674) and (679) we put 

i=z A tan. o (680) 

B=hcos.H (681) 

Az=h sin. H ; (682) 

they become 

d Dz=i cos. D — h sin. J7sin. R sin.l>4-^ cos. -fiTcos. R sin. D 
=1 COS. 1> -f- A COS. {H+ R) sin. D (683) 

^ jR= A sin. H cos. R sec. D-^-h cos. H sin. R sec. D 
z=h sin. {H+ R) sec. D, (684) 

which agree with the formulas in the Nautical Almanac. 

Ik 112. We have from (659 - 679) 

^ U=:sec. D [ — m cos. « cos.©cos. JR — m sin.0sin,i2] (685)i 
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Table XLII. 



-.gee. D[—im (cos. „+l) (cos.© cos. i2-|-sin. Q sin. R) 

+ J^ m (1— COS. o>) (cos. O cos. JR— sin.© sin. R)] 

=8ec.I>[-m cos.a i « cos.(JR-©)+w sin.^ ^co cos.(iJ+©)], 

and if we put 

Q^R-©, Q' = R + © (686) 

n= ^m cos.a J «, n' = w sin.2 J cu, (687) 

(645) becomes 

a J2 = sec. i> (n cos. Q+n' cos. Q0» (^^) 

and the values of n cos. Q and n' cos. Q' may be put in 
tables like Parts I and II of Table XLII of the Navigator. 

Again, we have 
a 2>=sin.l> (m cos. « sin. R cos. ©— m cos. R sin. ©) 
— m sin. « COS. © cos. D 
i=8in. D [ J iw (cos. « +1 ) sin. Q— J m ( 1— cos. «) sin. Q'] 
_ J^ m sin. «, [cos. {Q + D) + (cos. © — D)] 
^ =sin.2>[-«cos.2Jco(cos^+90°)-|>isin.9i<«cos.(Q'+90^)] 

— i m sin. « [cos. (0 + D)^ cos. (O — !>)] 
•^ =sin.l>[-»-ncos. (Q +90«)+n' cos. (Q'H^QO^)] 

_ i « sin. « [cos. (0+I>) + COS. (0-l>)], (689) 
and the values of 
— Jm sin. « COS. (© + D) and — i m sin. « cos. (©— i>) 

may be put in a table like Part III of Table XLII. The 
rules for finding the variations in right ascension and dech- 
nation are then the same as in the explanation of this table. 
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Table XLi. 

113. In constructing Table XLII, the Talues of m and » 
were taken 



m = 20", « = 23^27'28", 


(690) 


whence 

n == — 19". 173, n' = (y'.827, 


(691) 


— J m sin. w = — 3".a814. 


(692) 


114. By putting 

© - ^ = P, 


(693) 


we have, by (653 and 656), 




d L =i — m COS. (P— 90°) sin. Z 


(694) 


^ ^ = — m COS. P sec. Z, 


(695) 


80 that if the values of 




— m COS. P 





are inserted in tables like Table XLI of the Navigator, the 
variations of latitude and longitude are found by the rule 
given in the explanation of this table. 

115. If the star is nearly in the ecliptic, the aberration in 
latitude may be neglected, and the aberration in longitude 
will be by (695) 

S J z=: — m C03. P. (696) 

116. Problem, To find the diurnal aberration i?i 
right ascension and declination* 

Solution, Let 

v' = the velocity of a point of the equator, arising 
from the earth's rotation, 

!»'= ^r^^ . (697) 

Fsin. 1" ^ ' 

31 
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SPHERICAL ABTRONOMT. [CH. IX. 

Aberration from the motion of the star. 

The Telocity of the obseirer is efidently in proportioa to the 
circumFerence which he describes iu a day, that is, to the 
radius of this circumference, or to the cosine of the latitude. 
The velocity of the observer = r' cos. lat. 
Now, the diurnal motion is parallel to the equator, whence 
the formulas (653) and (656) may be referred at once to the 
present case by putting 

Z z= the right ascension of the zenith, 
and changing m into m' cos. lat., KD — -^yinto fZ — /Sjand 
L into D ; whence the diurnal abe^tions in rignt ascension 
and declination are 

^ R=z — m' cos. (Z — JR) sec. D cos. lat. 
^' D = — m' sin. (Z — R) sin. D cos. lat. 

1 17. The value of m! is nearly 

m' = 0''.31 (700) 

1 18. Problem. To find the aberration which arises 
from the motion of a planet. 

Solution, The most important planets revolve about the 
sun almost uniformly in circles, and in the plane of the 
ecliptic. At the instant, then, of the light's reaching the 
earth, the planet has advanced in its orbit by a distance pro- 
portioned to its velocity, and to the time which the light 
takes in reaching the earth. Let then S (fig. 49) be the 
sun, and 0^0[ perpendicular to O^S the path of the 
planet ; and put 

»j = the velocity of the planet, 

r = OS, r, = O^S, 
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Table XXXIX. 



we have 

' .>— 0.00:=-%^i^'=-«. ccP, (701) 

But it will be shown in Theoretical Astronomy that 
v^ : »^ =s Tj : r ; 
hence m^ : m^^z= 9^ : v^ =z r^ : r 



a, ^ = _ m ^/ — COS. P^ ; (703) 



and this aberration being combined with (696) gives the 
whole aberration in longitude, from which a table, like Table 
XXXIX of the Navigator, may be constructed. 

119. Examples. 

1. Find the values of log. A, log. Bj A, H, and t for 
May 1, 1839, when © = 40^ 52' 56". 

Ans. teg. il = 1.1498, 
log. 1?= 1.1248„ 
h = 19''.42 
If =226* 40' 
% = — 6''.13 

2. Find the values of log. a, log. 6, log. a', log. 6' for 
Altair in the year 1839. 
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Annual aberration. 

Solution, 
R=z 19^ 42* 55' COS. 9.63760 sin. 9.95466. 

I> z= 8* 26' 52" sec. 0.00474 sec. 0.00474 



log. a = 9.64234 log. b = 9.95940. 
R cos. 9.63760 sin. 9.95466u 

D sin. 9.16704 sin. 9.16704 cos. 9.99526 



log. 6' = 8.80464, 0.13234 9.12170. » tan. 9.63747 



0.42927 9.63273 



a' = 0.56161 log. of = 9.74944 

3. Find the values of log. a, log. h, log. of, log. b^, for 
Regulus in the year 1839; for this star 

JK = 9* 59" 48', D = 12'' 45' 7". 

Ans. log. a = 9.94816. 

log. b = 9.71048 

log. a'= 9.49516 

log. 6'= 9.28122. 

4. Find the numbers of the diflferent parts of Table XLII 
for the argument 7* 20** = 230**. 

Ans. 12''.32 for Part I, 

— 0".53forPartII, 

2''.56 for Part III. 
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Anoaal aberration. 

5. Find the number of Table XLI for T W. 

Ans, 12".9. 

6. Find the aberration in right ascension and declination 
of Altair for May 1, 1839. 

Solution. I. 

A 1.1498^ 1.1498, 

a 9.6423 (^ 9.7494 



— 6".20 0.7921, — 7''.93 0.8992, 

B 1.1248, 1.1248, 

6 9.9594, b' 8.8046 



12'M4 1.0842 -0''.85 9.9294. 



d R = 5".9 = 0'.39 a D = — 8".78 

II. 

£r+«=l62*^'4.360* sin. 9.4725 cos. 9.9800, ^'^' 

A=19".42 1.2882 1.2882 

Z> = 8* ar sec. 0.0047 sin. 9.1670 



a IS = 5''.83 = 0'.39 0.7654, — 2".72 0.4352, 

» COS. I> = — 6".06 

9 D = — 8".78 
31* 
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Annual aberration. 



III. 

S.; 'i^/'rR — © = 255^ 40 ^ = 8' 15** 5(y P. T. = 4^75 S.^iljLS^ T/' 
^ ^^ t U + O = 76°+ 360 = 2' 16°+ 12' P. IL= 0".2Q ^lip^' 7 ^ 

J^.; 7 i!:3? 0.6946 
D sec. 0.0047 



- aJ« = 5' = 0'.33 0.6993 

8' 15° 40'+3'= 1 1' 15° 40' P. I. — 18^57 
2- 16°+ 3'= 5* 16° P. II. — 0".80 



— 19".37 1.2871, 

D sin. 9.1670 



— 2".85 0.454U 

O + i> = 48°= l* 18° — 2".66 
O _ i) = 32°= r 2° — 3''.38 

d D = — 8".89 

7. Find the aberration in right ascension and declination 
ofRegulusfor May 1, 1839. 

Ans. By Naut. Aim. «> U = O'.SS 

9 D = — 1".87 

By the Navigator a R = O'.SS 

ai>=:— r'.9i 

8. Find the aberration of Regulus in latitude and longi- 
tude for May 1, 1839. 

Ans. iJz=z&'^ 

iD= 0".15 
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ABERRATION. 



367 



Aberration of the planets. 



9. Find the aberration of Venus in longitude, when the 
difference of longitude of Venus and the sun is 45^. 



Solution. 
^1= 



r 



0.0000 

ar. CO. 0.1407 

sin. 9.8495 



sin. 9.9902 



0.0000 
i (ar. CO.) 0.0703 
20'' log. 1.3010 

cos. 9.3214 



0.6927 
— 5" when Pj is acute, + 5" when Pj is obtuse, 
—U" from Table XLI —14" 

a ^ = — 19" when P^ is ac, zn — 9" when Pj is obtuse. 

10. Find the aberration of each of the planets in longi- 
tude, when the difference of longitude of the sun and planet 
is 15°. The value of log. r ^ for each of the planets is 
For Mercury 9.5878 is the mean value, 
Venus 9.8593 

The Earth 0.0000 
Mars 0.1829 

Jupiter 0.7161 
Saturn 0.9795 

Uranus 1.2829 
Ans, For Mercury —43" when Pj is acute, 
4" when Pj is obtuse, 



Venus 


— 41" when Pj is acute, 




3" when P^ is obtuse. 


Mars 


35" 


Jupiter 


28" 


Saturn 


26" 


Uranus 


24" 
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Diurnal Aberralioo. 

1 1. Find the diurnal aberration of right ascensioD and 
declination of Polaris for Jan. 1, 1839, and latitude 45*, 
when the hour angle is 0* 30"*» 



Solution. 


0".31 


9.4914 


9.4914 




45" 


COS. 9.8495 


9.8495 


D = 83°27' 




sec. 1.5678 


sin. 9J998 


0*30" 




COS. 9.9963 


sin. 9.1167 



a' JR = — 8''.04 z= — 0'.53 0.905Q «5'i>=0".03 8.4564 

12. Find the diurnal aberration of 3 Vrsm Minoris in 
right ascension and declination for Jan. 1, 1839, and latitude 
0^, when the star is upon the meridian. 

Dec. of 9 Ursffi Minoris = 86** 35'. 

Ans. a' U = _ 0'.35 
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Refraction of a star. 



CHAPTER X. 



REFRACTION. 



120. Light proceeds in exactly straight lines, only 
in the void spaces of the heavens; but when it enters 
the atmosphere of a planet, it is sensibly bent from its 
original direction according to known optical laws, and 
its path becomes curved. This change of direction is 
called refraction ; and the corresponding change in 
the position of each star is the refraction of that star. 

121. Problem. To find the refraction of a star. 

Solution. Let O (fig. 50) be the earth's centre, A the 
position of the observer, AOK xhe section of the surface 
formed by a vertical plane passing through the star. It is 
then a law of optics, that 

Astronomical Refraction takes place in vertical planes, 
so as to increase the altitude of each star without af- 
fecting its azimuth. 

Let, now, ZIH be the section of the upper surface of 
the upper atmosphere formed by the vertical plane, SI the 
direction of the ray of light which comes to the eye of the 
observer. I'his ray begins to be bent at /, and describes 
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Ratio of sines in the law of refraction. 

the curve lA, which is such, that the direction AC ia that 
at which it enters the eye. Let, now, 

tp =z ZAC =. the H^^s apparent zenith distance, 
r = the refraction, 

= the diff. of directions of ^C and IS, 

= SIL — SCL 
u = COZ, 

and we have 

LCS" z=<p — u, 

81 L =z <p — « 4" ^» 

Again, it is a law of optics that the ratio of the 
sines of the two angles LIS and 2! AS' is constant 
for all heights^ and dependent upon the refractive 
power of the air at t/ie observer. 

Denote this ratio by n, and we have 

Sin. y ^ ' 

and if 

U and R = the values of u and r at the horizon, 

we have 

sin. (fp — tt 4- r) 

. - ' — - = n = COS. ( U — R). (705) 

sin. V X / \ / 

whence 

w sin, y — sin , ( y — t/4-r) _ 1 — cos. ( U—R) 

0" " siu.q^ + sin. (cp — tt+r) l+co8.{U — R) ^ ^ 

jk ' tang.^(i>~r) _ ^ ^/U—R)=N, (707) 

^ tang, [v— ^(u— r)] s av / » v / 
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Approximate refraction. 

and since ^ (u — r) is small, 

i (ii— r) = N tang. [9 — i {u — r)]. (708) 
Again, to find u, the triangle COA gives 
sin. {<p — u) OA 



sin. 9 OC 



(709) 



Now the point Cis at different heights for different zenith 
distances of the star ; but this difference in the values of 
OC is small, and may be neglected in this approximation ; 
so that 

sin. (9 — u) __ OA ,^,^. 

: ^ = cos. V= TT^ , (710) 

sin. <p OK ^ ' 

sin, y — s i n, (y — «) __ 1 — cos. U 

sin. 9 + sin. (y — v) 1 + cos. tl ^ ' 

tan. J M = tang.2 J 17 tan. (y — } m). (712) 

and since u is small, 

J tt = tang.2 J U tang, (y — J ti) (713) 

which, compared with this rough value of ^ (u — r) from 
(708), 

J (tt — r) = iV tan. (y — i «) (714) 



gives 



"= i-iVcot.»^cr =^'-' <^*«) 



and if we put 

2iV 



j)=x(iV-l), (717) 
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"" Table XII. 

We have, by (708), 

i(u-r)=pr (718) 

:U'ilMi^ic(jss)^0^ r= m tan. {<p —p r), (719) 

and the values of m and p must be determined by observa- 
tion; their mean values, as found by Bradley, and adopted 
in the Navigator, are 

m=:5r'.035, |> = 3, (720) 

by which Table XII is calculated. 

122. The variation in the values of m and p for different 
altitudes of the star, can only be determined from a know- 
ledge of the curve which the ray of light describes. But 
this curve depends upon the law of the refractive power of 
the air at different heights ; and this law is not known, so 
that the variations of m and p must be determined by obser- 
vation. At altitudes greater than 12 degrees, the mean 
values of m and p are found to be nearly constant, and ob- 
servations at lower altitudes are rarely to be used. 

123. The mean values of m and p, which are given in 
(720), correspond to 

the height of the barometer = 29.6 inches, (721) 

the thermometer = 50* Fahrenheit. (722) 

Now the refraction is proportional to the density of the 
air ; but, at the same temperature, the density of the air is 
proportional to its elastic power, that is, to the height of the 
barometer. If then 
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"" Table XXXVI. 

h = the height of the barometer in inches, 
r = the refraction of Table XLI, 
^ r = the correction for the barometer ; 

we have 

r:r'\-firz=i 29.6 : h (723) 

29.6 a r = (A — 29.6) r (724) 

(A -29.6) 
'"^ - 29.6 '^' (^^^) 

whence the corresponding correction of Table XXXVI is 
calculated. 

Again, the density of the air, for the same elastic force, 
increases by one four-hundredth part for every depression of 
V of Fahrenheit; hence the refraction increases at the 
same rate, so that if 

9f r -=. the correction for the thermometer, 

f = the temperature in degrees of Fahrenheit, 

we have 

* 50 — f 

"'•=^00 '•' (^^> 

whence the corresponding correction of Table XXXVI is 
calculated. 

124. Example^. 

1. Find the refraction, when the altitude of the star is 
14°, and the corrections for this altitude, when the barometer 
is 31.32 inches, and the thermometer 72° Fahrenheit. 
32 
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Correction for barometer and thermometer. 

Solution. 57^035 log. 1.75614 

76** tan. 0.60323 



1st app. r = 228".7 = 3' 48".7 2.35937 

57^.035 1.75614 

76**— 3 r = 75° 48' 34'' tan. 0.5971 1 



2d app. r = 226''=3' 46 ' 2.35325 2.353 

31.32—29.6=1.72 0.235 50-72=— 22 1.342„ 

29.6 ar. co. 8.529 400 ar. co. 7.398 



^ r = 13" 1.117 ^' r z= — 12 " 1 .093„ 

2. Find the refraction, when the altitude of the star is 
50*^, and the corrections for this altitude, when the barome- 
ter is 31.66 inches, and the thermometer 36°. 

Ans, The refraction = 48" 

Correction for barometer == 3" 
Correction for thermom. == 2" 

3. Find the refraction, when the altitude of the star is 
10°, and the corrections for this altitude, when the barome- 
ter is 27.80 inches, and the thermometer 32°. 

Ans. The refraction = 5' 15" 

Correction for barometer =z — 19" 
Correction for thermom. = 15" 

126. Problem. To find the radius of curvature of 
the path of the ray of light in the earth^s atmosphere. 
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Path of the ray of light. 

Solution, By the radius of curvature is meant the ra- 
dius of the circular arc, which most nearly coincides with 
the curve. Now this radius may be found with sufficient 
accuracy, by regarding the whole curve AB as the arc of a I 
circle ; and if we put ^^ , ^^, 

Tj ==: the radius of curvature, 
R J =z OA = the earth's radius, 

we have 

AC:R^=z sin. u : sin. (9 + w), (727) 

or, nearly, 

AB : R^z=iu sin. 1'' : sin. y 

Sin. 9 

Again, the radii of the arc AB^ which are drawn to the 
points A and By are perpendicular to the tangents A^ and 
BSy SO that the angle which they make with each other is 

gAS^= r; -^ 

that is, r is the angle at the centre, which is measured by 
the arc AB, consequently 

AB^r^ sin. r = r^r sin. \\ (729) 

whence 

"^' (730) 

. (731) 

(732) 

80 that at the horizon 

r,= 7U,. (733) 

as in (284, 285). 





* r sin. f 


But, by (718), 


u=lr, 


whence 


' - sin. '* ' 
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Dip of the horizon. 

126. Problem. To find the dip of the horizon. 

Solution. The dip of the horizon is the error of supposing 
the apparent horizon to be only OO"* from the zenith, whereas 
it is more than 90^. If O (fig. 51) is the centre of the earth, 
B the position of the observer at the height AB above the 
surface, C the centre of curvature of the visual ray BT^ 
which just touches the earth's surface at T, jB 7^ perpendic- 
ular to O'By is the direction of the apparent horizon, and 

»H—HBT= OBO' = the dip. 

The triangle BOO' gives 

BO' : OO'ziz sin. BOO' : sin. ^ H=zsm. BOJl : sin. s H, 

or, since BO' z= 7 BO nearly, and OO' = 6 BO, 

and 3 H and JB O 31 are small, 

7:6=zB023L:ajHr 

iiH=z^BOT = ^—^^——. (734) 

But, by (285), we have, if we put 
R z= AO, h = AB 

^AT,=z^^aRh) 

'=z2^{fRk) (735) 

whence 

and 

log. a^=:log.2 — log.(A/4-RMog- sin. 1"+ Jlog. h 
= 1.77128 + i log. h, (737) 

which is the same with the formula, given in the preface to 
the Navigator, for calculating Table XIII. 
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Dip of the sea. 

127. Problem. To find the dip of the sea at differ- 
ent distances from the observer. 

Solution. Let O (fig. 52) be the centre of the earth, B the 
observer at the height 

h=z AB (in feet) 
above the sea, and A' the point of the sea virhich is observed 
at the distance 

dzizAA' (in sea miles) = AOA^ 
from B ; and let 

M=z the length of a sea mile in feet. 
If the radius OA' is produced to B', so that 
AB' s= AB, 
the point B' will be elevated by refraction nearly as much as 
the point A', But the visual ray BB' will, from the equal 
heights of B and B', be perpendicular to the radius OC, 
which is half way between B and B', so that the dip of B^ 
is, by (734), 

^ JB = f BOC z=^AOA' z=fd. (738) 

The dip of the point A' will be greater than B' by the angle 

which it subtends at B, and which is found with sufficient 
accuracy by the formula 

8in.,-=^ = ^ = esin.l' (739) 



M sin. 1' d ' 
But, by (286), 



(740) 



Tt R 



^=TW^ (^^^) 



32* 
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Twilight. 

1 10600^ 

^ ,. = p^ ,, = 0.56514, (742) 
if sin. 1 n R SID. 1' * \ 9 

so that the dip of 4' is 

6Az=i ?c/+ 0.56514 1 , (743) 

which is the same with the formula, given in the preface to 
the Navigator, for calculating Table XVI. 

128. Refraction, by elevating the stars in the hori- 
zon, will affect the times of their rising and setting ; 
and the star will not set until its zenith distance is 

90° 4" horizontal refraction, 

and the corresponding hour angle is easily found by 
solving the triangle PZB (fig. 35). 

129. Another astronomical phenomenon, connected 
with the atmosphere, and dependent upon the combi- 
nation of reflection and refraction, is the tvnlightj or 
the light before and after sunset, which arises from 
the illuminated atmosphere in the horizon. This 
light begins and ends when the sun is about 18° be- 
low the horizon ; so that the time of its beginning or 
ending is easily calculated from the triangle PZB 
(fig. 36). 

130. Examples. 

1. Find the dip of the horizon, when the height of the 
eve is twenty feet. 

Ans. 264" = 4' 24". 
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2. Find the dip of the sea at the distance of 3 miles, 
when the height of the eye is thirty feet. 

Solution. f X 3 z= f = 1'.3 

0.56514 XV = ^'-^ 

dip = 7'. 

3. Find the dip of the sea at the distance of 2j- miles, 
when the height of the eye is forty feet. 

Ans. W. 

4. Find the dip of the sea at the distance of j^ of a mile, 
when the height of the eye is thirty feet. 

Ans. e&. 
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Parallax in altitude. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PARALLAX. 



13 L. The fixed stars are at such immense distances 
from the earth, that their apparent positions are the 
same for all observers. But this is not the case with 
the sun, moon, and planets -, so that, in order to com- 
pare together obseryations taken in different places, 
they must be reduced to some one point of observa- 
tion. The point of observation which has been 
adopted for this purpose, is the earth's centre ; and 
the difference between the apparent positions of a 
heavenly body, as seen from the surface or the centre 
of the earth, is called its parallax. 

132. Problem. To find the parallax of a star. 

Solution, Let O (fig. 53) be the earth's centre, A the 
observer, S the star, and OS A, being the difference of direc- 
tions of the visual rays drawn to the observer and the earth's 
centre, is the parallax. Now since SAZ is the apparent 
zenith distance of the star, and SOZ is its distance from 
the same zenith to an observer at O, the parallax 

OSA=p 
is the excess of the apparent zenith distance above the true 
zenith distance. If, then. 
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Parallax in altitude. 

z = 8AZy R =1 OA = the earth's radius, 

r = OS = the distance of the star from the earth's centre, 

we have r \ R ■= sin. z : sin. p, 

Rs'm.z 
or sin. p = , (744) 

R sin. z .^.^^ 

or p^ — : — — . (745) 

133. Corollary, If P is the horizontal parallax, we have 
R 





mn.P='^. 


(746) 




r- ^ • 


(747) 




r sin. 1" ' 


whence 


sin. p = sin. P , sin. z, 


(748) 


or 


p = P. sin. z, 


(749) 



which agrees with (604) and Tables X. A., XIV, and XXIX, 
are computed by this formula, combined, in the last table, 
with the refraction of Table XII. 

134. Corollary. In common cases, the value of the 
horizontal parallax can be taken from the Nautical 
Almanac ; but, in eclipses and occultations, regard 
must be had to the length of the earth's radius, which 
is different for different places. The earth is not a 
sphere, but a spheroid slightly compressed at the 
poles ; the polar radius being less than the equatorial 
one by about -jij^^^ part. The spheroid may be ob- 
tained from the sphere by such a compression over 
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Reduction of parallax. 

the whole surface parallel to the polar axis, that each 
place is brought nearer to the plane of the equator 
6y ^hr^^ P<^rt. 

Thus, if OEAP (fig. 54) is a section of the earth 
through the polar axis OP and OEA'P'y the section of the 
sphere of which the equatorial semidiameter OE is the ra- 
dius ; and if A' AM, B'BN, are drawn parallel to OP^ each 
of the distances A' A, B'B, P'P, &c., will be ^J^th part 
of the distances A'M, B'N, P'O, &c. 

135. Problem, To find the reduction of parallax. 

The horizontal parallax is, by (747), proportional to the 
earth^s radius, so that it diminishes at the same rate, from 
the equatorial value which is given in the Nautical Almanac. 
•Hence, if ^/2 is drawn perpendicular to OA, 
L" = A'OLy 
^ jR = the diminution of R for the latitude L, 
SP = that of P, 
R z=z the radius at the equator, 
P =. the parallax at the equator, 

"* = -^f 
we have 

AM = OA' sin. A'OM— R sin. Z' 
A A' =z m R sin. L" =:mR sin. L nearly 
^ R = AR nearly 

= A A' sin. A'AR =zmRsin,^L 
= ^ijj R sin.2 L 

= ^jjR(l — co3.2L) (760) 

^P = 7*^Psin.2Z 

= ^^P(1 — C0S.2Z), (751) 
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\ ■ — — — ■ — 

Reduction of the latitude. 

Hjressed in minutes, while ^ P is expressed in 
*«comes 

\(Pin minutes) (1 — cos. 2 L) (752) 

.a the formulas for calculating the reduction 
gjiven in the explanation to Table XXXVIII of 
igator. 

136. In reducing delicate observations to the centre of the 
earth, it must be observed that the centre is not exactly in 
the direction of the vertical. Thus, if A is the observer, Z 
the zenith, ZAL the vertical, Z' the point where the radius 
OA produced meets the celestial sphere, Z' is called the 
true zenith, B.nd Z the apparent zenith. The angle ZAZ\ 
which is the difference between the polar distance of the true 
and apparent zenith, is called the reduction of the latitude^ 
and must be subtracted from the angle ALE, or the lati- 
tude to obtain the angle AOE, or the direction of the 
observer from the earth's centre. The angle AOE is called 
the reduced latitude, and is to be substituted for the lati- 
tude in reducing delicate observations to the centre of the 
earth. 

137. Problem, To find the reduction of the latitude. 

Solution. Draw ^Cand A'O (fig. 54) parallel to OE; 
and since AB is perpendicular to AL, the angle 

L = ALE = CBA. 
Let L' z= AOE, 

and 9L = L — L' 

is the reduction of the latitude. 
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Reduction of tbe latitude. 


Let also x=zOM,xf=ON 




y = AM, y' = BN 




n = 1 — m = fS* 


(753) 


so that AM=:ny, BNz=ny' 




we have their terms 




_„ A'C x—x' AM y 


(754) 


r ^Cf X Xl 1 


(765) 


tang. i. _ ^^ _ ^ ^^_^,^ _ ^ tang. /. 


tang. Z'= ^^Q = ^ = » tang- ^ 


(756) 


^=^=Q'='«-«» 




tang. L 


(757) 


~ tang. (jL— »i) 



which agrees with the formula given in the explanation of 
Table XXXVIII in the Navigator, and which must be com- 
puted by means of tables of 7 places of decimals. 



138 Corollary. By applying (346 and 347) to (757), we 
obtain 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

- - - - ^''^^ 

Sin. L 



sin. (2 L^^L) l+n^ 2-27n+m^ 

= .0033389 

= m nearly 

m' 
^ L = -, — — sin. {2L — dL) (759) 

sin, r' ^ ' ^ ' 

m 



sin 



— — sin. 2 L nearly 



; sin. 2L = ■—. — - sin. 2 L nearly (760) 



300 sin. l" 5sin. r 



sin. 2 Z» , 

— : — - — nearly 
sin. 5' 



139. Problem, To find the parallax in latitude and 
longitude. 

Solution, Let Z (fig. 55) be the zenith, P the pole of 
the ecliptic, and M' the apparent place of the place of the 
body, whose parallax is sought, and M its true place. Let 
also 

B=: PZ=. the zenith distance of the pole, 
= the altitude of the nonagesimal, 
A = 90*— ZM = the apparent altitude, 
A'=i 90°— ZM = the true altitude. 
Z> = 90°— PiMf = the true latitude of the body, 
h = ZPM = the true difT. of long, of the body and 
the zenith, 
P= the horizontal parallax, 
33 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

p^= P COS. A = MM = the parallax in altitude, 
a A z= ZPM — ZPM = the parallax in longitude, 
a 1> = PM — PM = the parallax in latitude, 
D' = D — 9D. 

The triangles PMM and ZPM give 

. __ p sin. M p sin. B sin. (A + a A) 

cos. D COS. A cos. I> 

= P sin. B sec. D sin. (A + ^ A). (761) 

Draw PN to bisect the angle MPM, draw Jll^ and 
MH' perpendicular to PiV, join ZH and ZH^, and we 
have 

a Z> = ^i&' = HN + H'N' 

= IfiV COS. iV+ H'iVcos N 

= (MN+MN) COS. iV= MM' cos. iV 

= F COS. il COS. N. (762) 

But the triangle ZHM' gives, by putting 

N' = ZffH, ZH' = 9{f —A" 

since HM'N=9{f —N 

COS. -4" : COS. iV z= cos. A : cos. i\P 
whence cos. A cos. iV = cos. A" cos. iV' 

and ^ D = P cos. il" cos. iV>. 

Produce ffZ and jfiPP to E and C, 

making W = HE = ^'C. 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

The right triaDgle ZEC will give 

EC = N\ ZE = 90^ — ZH? = A" 
COS. ZC = COS. ZE cos, EC = cos. A'' cos. N' 
whence 9 D = P cos. ZC ; (763) 

and the triangle ZPC gives 

PC = 90° — PJET = !>' nearly, 
ZPC = 180° — ZPiy = 180° — (*+jaA) 
whence, by (307), 

cos. ZC=cos, B cos. Z>' — sin. B sin. !>' cos. (h-\'^dh) 

9 D=P COS. -B COS. D'—P sin. B sin. D' cos. (A-[- J a *) (764) 
and formulas (761) and (764) agree with the rule in the 
Navigator [B. p. 404,]. 

140. Corollary, By putting 

A: = P sin. B sec. Z>, (765) 

(761) becomes 

9h=:k sin. (A -[- ^ A) 

= k sin. A cos. d h -\- k cos. A ^A. 
Hence, if 

n = k COS. A (766) 

(1 — It) ^ h = k sin. A COS. aA 

, k sin. A __P sin. B sec. D sin. A .^^^v 

■~(l-n)sec,(JA^ (l_n) s^.TS * ^^ ^ 

The logarithm of the reciprocal of 1 — » is called the 
correction for n, and is found from Table I, at the end of 
this volume, where it is placed opposite to the log. n. 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

141. Corollary, Another process for computing dD may 
be obtained from (762). This equation gives 

s D = P COS. N cos. {A' — p) 

= P cos. N COS. A' cos. p -|- Pp cos. N sin. A' 

= P COS. N COS. A' cos. ^ + P. P COS. A cos. iVsin. il' 

= P COS. iV COS. ^' cos,p-\-P^ D sin. il'. (768) 

Let n' = P sin. ^', (769) 

and (768) gives 

{l — n')^D = P COS. iV COS. A' «os. p 

P cos. N cos. il' 
(1 — ii')sec. |i ^ ' 

The triangle ZMH gives, by putting 

N" = ZHH', ZH = 90* — A'" 
since HMZ = 90^* + iV 

COS. -4'" : cos. N = cos. ^1' : c os. JV ^^ -^ i>iy3 J^ 
whence cos. A"' cos, N" = cos. iV cos. A' 

(1 — «')sec. p ^ ' 

and i4'" and N" can be deduced by direct solution of the 
triangle ZHP, in which 

ZPH=:h + i^h, P/T =Pil = 90* — 1> nearly 

and A"^ may be substituted for A' in determining the value 
of the small quantity n' by means of (769), and sec. s D may 
be substituted for sec. p. 
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Apparent diameter. 

142. Problem, To find the parallax in right ascen- 
sion and declination. 

Solution, Formulas (761-771) may be applied immedi- 
ately to this case, by putting 

B = the altitude of the equator = the co-latitude, 
D = the true declination, 
D'=: the apparent declination, 

h = the right ascension of the body diminished by that 
of the zenith == the hour angle of the body. 
9D = the parallax in declination, 
a A= the parallax in right ascension. 

And formulas (761, 767, 771) correspond to those given 
by Woodhouse, in his method of calculating eclipses and 
occultations, in the Nautical Almanac for 1826. The mean 
values of sec. S D and sec. p are there substituted for them, 
which is 0.00006. 

143. The apparent diameter of a heavenly body is 
the angle which its disc subtends. 

144. Problem. To find the apparent semidiameter 
of a heavenly body^ 

Solution. Let O' (fig, 56) be the centre of the heavenly 
body, A the observer, and ilT^the tangent to the disc of the 
body. The angle 714 O is the apparent semidiameter. Let 
J?i = OT 
a= OAT 
r^AO', 

O'T R. ,„^^ 

we have sm. o = — ^ = — -. (772) 

33* 
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390 SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. [CH. XI. 

Apparent diameter. 



Hence, by (fig. 53), if A is the apparent altitude of the 
body, A' the true altitude, 

R, sin. p 12- sin. p ,^^^^ 

R COS. {A-\'p) R COS. A' ^ ' 

a = -^ p sec. (J. +p) 



_ R^ P cos.il 
U cos.il' 

k « :«-':^ii>^ut if 2 is the hori zonial semidiameter, we have 



(774) 



^ = ¥ (775) 

which is also the semidiameter, as seen from the earth's cen- 
tre ; whence (774) becomes 

COS. A cos. {A' — p) 






COS. A'-\-p sin. A' 



COS. A' COS. A' 

or, by (769), 

<r=^(l-fn') (777) 

(nearly) (778) 



1 — « 



145. Corollary. We have 

U,= 0.2725 R (779) 

iJ = 3.67 B, (780) 

whence log. ^^= 9.43537, (ar. co.) == 0.5646, (781) 
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Augmentation of semidiameter. 



SO that formula (775) agrees with [B, p. 443. No. 10 of the 
Rule]. 

146. Corollary, If d & is the augmentation of the semi- 
diameter for the altitude A^ we have, by (776), 

9 a =^ S P sin. A' := 2 P sin. A 

= ^ pa sin. A (782) 

or, in order to express d a and P in seconds, 

«J cr = ^ pa sin. 1" sin. A. (783) 



Now for the mean horizontal parallax of 57' 30", we have 

R 
^1 



log. ^- pa sin. 1'^ = 1.19658 (784) 



R 



• pa sin. V' = 15.72, (785) 



agreeing very nearly with the explanation to Table XV of 
the Navigator. 

147. Corollary. The augmentation can also be calcu- 
lated without determining the altitude. Thus, from (774) 

But from (fig. 55) and (761) 

. fw^i^ sin. (A + ^A) . COS. (I>— .a/>) ,„^^. 

cos. A =z sm. Z3r=: ^— -^ — 4 — =-^ * (787) 

sm. j^ 

M, . rwmm Siu. h COS. D ,moQ\ 

COS. A'= sm. ZM=: -. — = — (788) 

sm. Z 
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Augmentation of semidiameter. 

co8.il ^_ 8in. (A + aA) . COS, (jP — ajP) _^ 

COS. A' sin. A cos. D . ' 

COS. A COS. (Z> — iD) d A cos.(I> — sD) - 

COS. D sin. A cos .D 

_ P. COS. A. sin. B sin. (A + a A) cos.( D-^jP) 
COS. D sin. A ' cos. D 

Now the latitude of the moon is so small, that, in the first 
term, we may put 

COS. D = 1, (790) 

which gives by (786), and putting 

H=2 P . COS. A sin. B (791) 

= H + H . P. co3.h sin. B + BP 
=zH+^ + BP. (793) 

Now we have, by (791) and (792), 
H= J ^ . P . [sin. (B + A) + sin. (B—h)] (794] 
^'= 2 (tang. /> . «J I> + COS. a Z> — 1), (795) 

and formulas (793 to 795) agree with the method of calcu- 
lating the augmentation of the semidiameter given in Table 
XLIV of the Navigator. The three first parts of this table 
are calculated for the value of 2^ 

2 = 16' = 960" 
whence i 2. P =8M8. 
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Augmentation of semidiameter. 

The fourth part of the table is the correction which arises 
from the difference between the actual value of 2 and that 
assumed in the three former parts. If we put 

a' ^^ = the value of da (or s= 16', 

we have, by (782) and ( 795) , 

(796) 



a : d' a z= 22 '^ 


(16')2 


256 


6' a 


= (J'a. 


H^e 0'" 


z=^cr. 


^ 256 ^^ 


-— Af ft. 


, (-^+16) (^-16) 



I 256 ' ^ ' 

as in the explanation of this table. 

148. Examples. 

1. Find a planet's parallax in altitude, when its horizontal 
parallax is 25'^ and its altitude 30''. 

Ans. 22". 

2. Calculate the reduction of parallax for parallax 61', 
and latitude 82''. 

Solution. We have in (752), yV ^ = ^-l 

2 Z = 164°, COS. 2L = — .961, 1 — cos. 2L = 1.961 

9 p = 12".0 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

3. Calculate the reduction of parallax for parallax 57', 
and latitude 22''. 

Ans, 1".6. 



4. Calculate the reduction of parallax for parallax 53', 
and latitude 68^. 

Ans. 7".9. 

5. Calculate the reduction of latitude for latitude 70°. 



Solution. We have by (759) 
m' 
smyi" 
2L = 140° sin. 9.80807 



cos. 2.83804 



Istapp. al.= 0°r23'' = 443" 2.64611 



2L—9L= 139° 52' 37" sin. 9.80918 



ai.= 7'23".8 = 443".8 2.64722 

6. Calculate the reduction of latitude for latitude 20°. 

Ans. r21".5. 

7. Calculate the reduction of latitude for latitude 50°. 

Ans. 11'18".6. 

8. Find the moon^s parallax in latitude and longitude, 
when her horizontal parallaz is 59' 10".3; her latitude 3° 7' 
19" S., her longitude 44° 36' 16"; the altitude of the nona- 
gesimal 37° 56' 14", its longitude 25° 27' 16", the latitude 
of the place 43° 17'18"N. 
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Parallax in latitude and longitude. 

Solution. By (761) and (764), 

Reduced parallax = 59' 10".3 — 5".3 = 59' 5"= 3545" 
Reduced latitude = 43** 17' 18" — 11' 27" =43° 5' 51" 
h z= 44** 36' 16" — 25° 27' 16" = 19° 9^ 
3545 3.54962 3.54962 3.550 

37° 56' 14" sin. 9.78873 cos. 9.89691 sin. 9.789 

3° 7' 19 ' sec. 0.00064 3° 7' 19' cos. 9.99936 





sin. 
sin. 


3.33899 46' 32" 3.44589 




19° 9' 


9.51593 3° 53' 51" cos. 9.99899 




12' 


2 85492 46' 30" 3.44552 




19° 21' 


9.52027 3° 53' 49" 


sin. 8.831 


aA=12'3" 


2.85926 19° 15' 
—2' 20" 


cos. 9.975 


19° 21' 3" 


2.145 




9D=zW 10" 





9. Find the moon's parallax in latitude and longitude, 
when the horizontal parallax is 60' 6'^.2 ; her latitude 1° 30' 
12" N., her longitude 130° 17', the altitude of the nqnagesi- 
mal 85° 14', its longitude 125° 17', the latitude of t}ie place 
46° 11'28".4N. 

Ans. Parallax in longitude ^ 5' 18" 
Parallax in latitude = 4' 30".5. 

10. Calculate the parts of Table XLIV, when the argu- 
ment of the first part is 3' 19° = 109° ; that of the second 
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Augmentation of semidiameter. 



12" A, the moon's true latitude 1^ 20' N., the moon's parallax 
in latitude 50', the sum of the three first parts 13^', and the 
moon's horizontal semidiameter 14' 50^^ 

Solution. 8'M845 sin. 109° z= 7".74 = Part I. 

(12'' 4^2 

Part III = 960' [sin. 50' Ung. 1° 20' — 1 + cos. 50] 
= 960" [sin. 50' tang. V 20' — 2 sin.2 25'] 
= 960" [0.00023] = 0".22. 

30'50"X I'lO " 13"X30.83X 117 



PartIV=— 13"X- 



256' 256 

= _ i/'.83. 



11. Calculate the parts of Table XLIV, when the argu- 
ment of the first part is 2* 16°, that of the second 15".5, the 
moon's true latitude 3° S., the moon's parallax in latitude 
30', the sum of the three first parts 11", and the moon's 
horizontal semidiameter 15' 20". 

Ans. Part I = 7".94 
Part II = .25 
Part III =—0 .48 
Part IV =—0 .90 

12. Calculate the number of Table XV, when the alti- 
tude is 45°. 

Ans, 11". 

13. Calculate the augmentation of the moon^s semidiam- 
eter in Example 8; when the horizontal semidiameter is 
16' 50". 
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Augmentation of semidiameter. 



Solution. Part I = 6".87 + 2".58 = ^'A^ 

Part II = 0.09 

Part III = — .75 



sum = 8''.79 
Part IV = .92 



augmentation = 9".71 

14. Calculate the augmentation of the moon's semidiame- 
ter, in Example 9,. when the horizontal semidiameter is 

\^ 30". 

Ans. 15".54. 

15. Calculate the moon's parallax in right ascension and 
declination, and her augmented semidiameter, for the 
Cambridge Observatory, when her hour angle is 57® 46' 
48'', declination 21"" 42^55" S., and horizontal parallax 
61' 16".9. 

Solution. 
P=the reduced parallax=6116".9-5".6=61' 11".3=3671".3 
90''-Bz=reduced latitude=42'' 22' 48"— 1 1' 26"i=42*'l 1' 22" 



34 
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Parallax and augmentation of 'semidiameter. 



P 3.56482 h = 57'' 46' 48" 
sin. B 9.86978 ish 20 48 tan. B. 0.04268 



sec. D 0.03197 h + ^dh 58** 7' 36" cos. 9.72268 



k 3.46657 3.46657 tan. d 9.76536 

h COS. 9.72687 sin. 9.92737 6 = 30^ 13' 30" 



n 3.19344 corr. 330 D = — 2r 42' 55" 



sec.^A 3 a'= 8^30^35" 



^A = 2495''.8 3.39721 sin. d 9.70191 



tan. 9.17500 sec. 0.00481 
tan. (h + ish) 0.20635 



N" 


!orr. 
3D 


C03. 

tan. 

COS. 

P 


9.88863 


tan. 
sin. 

P 

n' 

hor. par. 
const. 


9.91307 


A'" 


9.06363 


9.06074 


A'" 


9.99711 

3.56482 

89 
6 


3.56482 




2.62566 


n'c 
sec. 


89 
3.36548 


»D=2827" 


3.45139 


9.43537 



s = 1004".0 3.00179 
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Parallax and augmentation of semidiameter. 

16. Calculate the moon's parallax in right ascension and 
declination, and her augmented semidiameter, for Provi- 
dence, when her hour angle is 58° 0' 18'^ declination 21° 
42' 52'' S., and horizontal parallax 61' 16".2 

The latitude of Providence is 41° 49' 22" N. 

Ans, The parallax in right ascension = 2523".2 

" " declination = 2803".9 

the augmented semidiameter = 1003".8 

17. Calculate the moon's parallax in right ascension and 
declination, and her augmented semidiameter, for Mount 
Joy Observatory, Portland, when her hour angle is 58° 15' 
54", declination, 21° 42' 52" S., and horizontal parallax 61' 
16 ".2. 

The latitude of Mount Joy Observatory is 43° 39' 52" N. 

Ans, The parallax in right ascension = 2426".0 

" " declination = 2864".2 

the augmented semidiameter = 1O03".8 

18. Calculate the moon's parallax in right ascension and 
declination, and her augmented semidiameter, for Mr. Bond's 
observatory, in Dorchester, when her hour angle is 60° 38' 
34", declination 22° 42' 8" N., and horizontal parallax 56' 
14 '.4. 

The latitude of Mr. Bond's observatory is 42° 19' 10". 

Ans, The parallax in right ascension z= 2375".3 

" " declination = 1632".9 

the augmented semidiameter z= 928".5 
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Solar eclipse. 



CHAPTER XIL 

ECLIPSES. 

149. A solar eclipse is an obscuration of the sun, 
arising from the moon's coming between the sun and 
the earth ; and occurs therefore at the time of new 
moon. 

It is central to an observer, when the centre of the 
moon passes over the sun's centre. It is total, when 
the moon's apparent disc is larger than the sun's, and 
totally hides the sun. It is annular, when the moon's 
apparent disc is smaller than the sun's, but is wholly 
projected upon the sun's disc. 

The phase of an eclipse is its state as to magnitude. 

150. An occultation of a star or planet is an eclipse 
of this star or planet by the moon. 

A transit of Yenus or Mercury is an eclipse of the 
sun by one of these planets. 

161. Problem, To find when a solar eclipse will 
take place. 

Solution, Let O (fig. 57) be the sun's centre, and O, 
the moon's centre at the time of new moon, and let 
fi = the latitude of the moon at new moon 
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1 

When a solar eclipse will happen. 



Let ON be the ecliptic, and N the moon's node, so that 
NO^ is the moon's path. Let 

N^ the inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic ; 
Draw OP perpendicular to the moon's orbit, and if, when 
the moon arrives at P, the sun arrives at O', the least dis- 
tance of the centres of sun and moon is nearly equal to 
O'P. Now the triangle OPO' gives 

OP=? COS. N=? — ^ (1 — cos. iV) 

= |5 — 2 i» sin.2 i N=i fi — i? sin.2 N 
n =r ratio of the sun's mean motion divided by the moon's 

z= tV nearly, (798) 
we have OO* = n X O^P z= n fi sin. N. 

Draw O^B perpendicular to OP, and we have nearly 
OB= OP— OP = OO' sin. N 

= n fi sin.2 N, 
Hence 

0'P= 15 — (J + 71)^ sin.2 iV = /J — -/^|9 sin.2 N. (799) 

The apparent distance of the centres of the sun and moon 
is affected by parallax, and the true distance is diminished 
as much as possible for that observer, who sees the sun and 
moon in the horizon, and OP vertical, in which case the 
diminution is equal to the difference of the horizontal paral- 
laxes of the sun and moon. Let, then, 

P = the moon's horizontal parallax, 
TT = the sun's horizontal parallax, 
J = the apparent distance of the centres, 
we have 

the least apparent dist. = OP — (P — n) 

= iS _ ^2- /'^in-* N—P+ n. (800) 
34* 
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When a solar eclipse will happen. 



Now, ao eclipse will take place, when this l^ast apparent 
distance of the centres is less than the sum of the semidi- 
ameters of the sun and moon. Thus, let 

5 = the moon's semidiametery ' 

a = the son's semidiameter. 

In case of an eclipse, we must have 

fi—^^fisia.»N—F+n<s + a, (801) 

or jJ<;p— Tr + s-f^F+VyiJsin.a^: (802) 

152. Corollary. We have, by observation, 

the greatest value of P = 61' 32'', 

the least value == 52' 50'', 

the mean value = 57' 11", 

the greatest value of » = 9", 

the least value =r 8'', 

the greatest value of 5 = 16' 46", 

the least value • = 14' 24", 

the mean value z= 15' 35", 

the greatest value of ^^ = 16' 18", 

the least value -^ 15' 45", 

the mean value = 16' I", 

the greatest value of iV z= 5° 20' 6", 

the least value = 4* 57' 22", 

the mean value = 5"* 8' 44". 

Now, in the last term of (802) we may put for N its mean 
value, and for /^^ its mean value obtained by supposing it equal 
to the preceding terms, which gives 
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Limits of a solar eclipse. 

|j = P — TT + s,+ cT = 88' 38'' = 5318" (803) 
3?^ 1^=3102" 
sin. N = sin. 5° 8' 44" = 0.09, sin.2 N = 0.008 

xVi^sin.2i\r=25", (804) 

whence (802) becomes 

|»<P— 7r + 5 + (y + 25". (805) 

153. CoroUartf. If, in (805), the greatest values of P, 5, 
and <f, and the least value of n are substituted, the limit 

|9<r34'52" 
is the greatest limit of the moon's latitude at the time of 
new moon, for which an eclipse can occur. 

154. Corollary, If, in (805), the least values of P, 5, 
and <r, and the greatest values of n are substituted, the limit 

/?< 1*^23' 15' 
is the least limit of the moon's latitude at the time of new 
moon, for which an eclipse can fail to occur. 

156. Problem. To find the places where a given 
phase of a solar eclipse is first and last seen. 

Solution. The distance of the centres of the sun and 
moon will first be reduced to a given apparent distance ^, at 
that place where the moon is vertically above the sun, and 
the lower limb of the moon just beginning to rise. Let 

P'= the relative horizontal parallax of the sun and moon, 

= P— ^, (806) 

in which it is advisable to take for P its reduced value for 
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Places where solar eclipse begins and eods. 

the latitude of 45°, because the latitude of the required 
place is not known. 

For the time of new moon, let 
D =z= the moon's declination, 
d = the sun's declination, 
R = the diff. of right ascension of sun and moon, 

z= the moon's right ascension — the sun's, 
I>j= the relative hourly motion in declination, 

= the moon's motion — the sun's, 
R^z=. thetelative motion in right ascension. 

Let 8 (fig. 58) be the sun, M the moon, MM! the moon's 
relative path, that is, the path which it would describe if the 
sun were stationary, and the moon's motion were the rela- 
tive motion ; let SP be perpendicular to MM', and N be 
the north pole. The zenith of the place is in the line SMZ, 
which j6ins the centres of the sun and moon, and at a dis- 
tance of about 90° from them. Let_ 

i =z the apgle CSP 

^ = MSP 

k=SP. 

Join NP and draw PR perpendicular to NS, we have 
RPC =zt 

PNR R^ __ PNR 
CR "~/>j "" PR tan. i 

1 1 



' sin. NR tan. i cos. D tan. i 
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Places where solar eclipse is first seen. 

whence tan. i = ^=5 — =- (807) 

R^ COS. D ^ ' 

kz=CS. COS. « ={D — d) COS. i (808) 

PR = k sin. t, CR = A; sin. i tan. «, PC-sss k tan. 1. 

Let then 

t = the interval between the moon's passing from P to C, 

CJR ^ sin. i 



PNR k sin. i 



tan. », (809) 



R^ R^cos.D 

let 

. = i^X360^ = 4^X»<KK (8.0) 

^ (in seconds of time) = k tan. t. (311) 

Again, 

let ^' = iW^ = the true dist. of centres of sun and moon, 

we have ^' = ^ + P' (812) 

k 
cos. « = — (813) 

MPzzArtan. .. (814) 

Let T = time of describing MP, 

we have t = — — ^ r= c tan. « (815) 

a = ill^iV = — t q= ., (816) 

the positive values of a being reckoned towards the east, so 
that the upper sign corresponds to the beginning, the lower 
to the end of the eclipse. 
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PlaceR where eclipse begins and ends. 

Finally, if Z. = the latitude = 90** — ZN 

h = the hour angle after noon =: ZNS^ 

the triangle ZN8 gives, by § 39, 

sin. L = cos. d cos. a (91'^) 

tan. a /o^^v 

tan. hz=z : — 3 . (818) 

sin. a ^ 

156. Corollary, The value of ^ is for the beginning or 
end of an eclipse, 

^ = 5 + a ; (819) 

for the beginning or end of total darkness in a total 

eclipse, 

^ = 5 — <^ ; (820) 

for the forming or breaking up of the ring in an annular 
eclipse, 

^ = <'— s; (821) 

for the central phase, 

^ = 0. (822) 

157. Problem. To find the places for which a 
given phase of the eclipse is seen at sunrise or swn- 
set. 

Solution. Let M (fig. 59) be the centre of the true moon, 
at any time after the first formation of the phase ^ and be- 
fore its end, S that of the sun, m that of the apparent moon 
affected by relative parallax. Since the sun and moon are 
in the horizon, we have / 

Mm = P', 

also m 8 z=L ^, 
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Places where eclipse begins at sunrise or sunset. 

The zenith Z is in the line Mm, at the distance 

Z8 = 90° 

from 8, let iV be the north pole. Join MN, and draw Mg 
perpefidicular to NS, and the right triangle NMG gives, by 
putting 

Dq =. the declination of g 

COS. R =. tang. Ng cotan, MN 

= tang. X>cotan.i>,= Ji^. (823) 

whence, by (346) and (59), 

sin. (Dn — D) 1 — COS. iS „ , _ ^^^^, 

^ sm. (Z>-|-^o) 1+cos. JR o - » V / 

or, since D^ — D and jR are small, 

D^—D z= i 122 sin. 1" sin. 2 /> (825) 

!>,,= D + i 1«2 sin. 1'' sin. 2 Z>. (826) 

Let now, x^ = g S, y^z=i Mg, S= MSg; 
and we have x^ = D^ — d (827) 

y^=12 . COS. />^ (828) 

tan.iSr=^ (829) 

J' = x^ sec. S, (830) 

Now, since ZM and ^iS^ are nearly quadrants, they are 
nearly parallel at their extremities M and S, so that if 

b=MSZ=mMS, (831) 

and y =1-^- , 9' = i-^, (832) 
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Places where a phase is seen at sunrise or sunset. 

we have sin.^ & = V ^^~^pMt^~^'^ - (833) 

whence the triangle NZS gives 

ZSN=S^b (834) 

sin.J[i=:cos.(/S^q=6)cos. J,tan.A= — tan.(iS^qF^)cosec. d, (835) 

158. Corollary, Since Mm may be taken on either side 
of MSy there are two places on the earth for each place Jf, 
eiLcept when 

^' = ^ + P', (836) 

which corresponds to the beginning or to the ending 6f the 

phase, or when 

J' <^P' — J, (837) 

159. Corollary. When the nearest approach J' of the true 
centres is less than P' — ^, the places at which the phase 
J is seen in the horizon are upon two different oval curves. 

160. Corollary, When the nearest approach ^' of the true 
centres is greater than P' — ^, the places at which the 
phase ^ is seen in the horizon are all upon one curve, 
which intersects itself, and is formed like a figure 8 much 
distorted ; and in this case this curve is the northern or the 
southern boundary of the eclipse. 

161. Corollary, The values of x^ and y^ might be found 
more easily, but less accurately, by the formulae 

tang, e = - (838) 

^ = iBec. • (839) 

i8f= — »=F« (840) 

x = J' cos. 8, y^ =z J' sin. S, (841) 
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Limits of » solar eclipse oo the eavtli. 

and from the apfproximate ?alae of X, obtained by this prat- 
cess, an accurate value of P' may be found, which may be 
used in the calculation by the process before given. 

162. Problem. To find the curves of extreme 
northern and southern places at which a phase is 
seen. 

Solution, When the nearest approach is greater than 
P' — ^, one of the limiting curves is, as in <^ 160, the north- 
ern or southern^ portion of the rising and setting curve, ac- 
cordingly as the moon passes to the north or to the south of 
the sun. The other limiting curve consists of those places, 
at which the nearest approach of the apparent centres is 
equal to ^; and these are the places which compose both 
the limiting^ curves, when the nearest approach is less than 
pr — J^, The eastern and Western limiting curves are al- 
ways those of rising and setting, and at the points where thd 
rising and setting curves cease to be the limiting curves, the 
phase J is one of nearest approach, and at the same time is 
io the horizon. We have, then, only to consider at present 
the places where the j^ase j is one of nearest approach. 

For this purpose, let M (fig. 60) be the true moon's cen- 
tre, m the apparent relative moon's centre, j^the sun's centre, 
iV the north pole, Z the zenith of the place ; draw m r, Mg 
perpendicular to N8. Let 

D* = the declination of m 
R'=mN8 

z = Zm, M=:NmZ,h=: ZNM 
MNm =: relative parallax in right asc. = 72 — 12' 

= P' cos. L sec. D sin. h (842) 
36 
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Limits of a solar eclipse on the earth. 

x^:zMh=^D — I>^=sre]ative paral. in dcc.=P'^in. zcos, M=, 
= P' [sin. L COS. D'— COS. L sin. !>' cos. A] (843) 
y=j« A=(/2— K') cos. D^=^P' cos. L sin. A 

= P' sin. z sin. M (844) 

«o = ^S^ yo = -^^• 

Now, by the diurnal motion, the angle h will increase for 
the instant, ^ t, of an hour, by the quantity 

h^ 8i =z IS° ^t — the moon's motion in R. A. 

and the moon's mean hourly motion in R. A. = 31^ 

whence h^ = 14^29'. 

The changes in the other terms of x and y will be too small 
to be sensible in these small quantities ; so that the incre- 
ments of X and y will be, by (17) and (19), 

a x=h [P'^t COS. L sin. !>' sin. A= A [yU sin. D' (845) 

ay =A [P'^tcos.L COS. h (846) 

=h^P' ^t (cos. 2 COS. D' — sin. z sin. D' cos. ill) , 

= a; P' a < cos. 2 cos. !>'— a; x'^ / sin. Z>' (847) 
a; = Aj sin. 1". 

Again, if 

uz=:8r,v = tnr, t' = rSM, (848) 

we have 

ti = ^ cos. t' = 2 — x^, V = ^sin. t' = y,, — y, (849) 

and if mill' is the apparent relative orbit of the moon, it must 
be perpendicular to Sm, because m is the point of nearest 
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Limits of a phase Upon the earth. 

approach. Heoce if m! is the place of the moon at the end 
of the instant a /, we have 

att = ^x — a j^j, = — mm' sin. t' 

= hl9t sin. D' (yo— ^ «»• »')— ^^^o {^^) 
9 v=iS y^ — 9y=zmm' cos. i'=. — h^ P' S t cos. z cos. !>' 
+ hl{x^+j cos. t') d t sin. D'+^y^, (851) 
whence 

M m' sin. t' cos. t'= — a u cos. t'i= d v sin. t' 
=— A i' ^ / sin. !>' (y^j cos. t'- ^ sin i' cos. t')-|-^ x^ cos. t' (852) 
= hi St sin. !>' (x^ sin. »'-|- -^^ sin. t' cos. t') 

-jf- ^y© ^^^' •' — P' hl^ t sin. »' COS. « COS. !>'. 

Now D' differs so little from d^ that c? may he substituted 
for it in this equation, and we have also 

i X 

y^= the hourly motion in relative declinktion = -Dj 

-2^ sec. D = the hourly motion in relative R. A,z=R^^ 
9 t 

and if we put 

A=?^L^, B = ^L. (863) 

(852) becomes, by dividing hy h[ 9t 

P' sin. «' COS. z COS. rf= (il -|- a^o ^'"* ^ ^^°* •' 

-^ (5 _ y^ sin. d) COS. t'. (854) 

Let now ^ and ^ be so taken, that 

^ + x^ sin. rf = ^ P' COS. rf COS. y (855) 

JB — y^j sin. d^z^ P' COS. ^ sin. ^^ (856) 
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LimiU of a phaae upon the eartk. 

and (854) becomes 

COS. z sin. t' = X sin. (i' — r) (^7) 

X sin. (t'— 1') 

COS. z = . - -— — ' =: A COS. » — I sin, v cot. i'. (858) 

To find t'p its value may be» at first, assamed as equal to s, 

as it is nearly, because the true relative orbit PM is nearly 
parallel to the apparent relative orbit m m'. Hence u and v 
are found by (849), and thence 

!>' = rf =F ti, (859) 

12' = :t r sec. i^ (860) 

I>o = Z> -f i (jR— R')'' »«"• 1" •«». 2 H. (861) 

jf =« (ZJ — R) COS. I>^ (862) 

% = D^—D' (863) 

tan. Jf=? (864) 

s*"*- « = p; *^ w. (865) 

P' cos. M ^ ' 

and from this value of z,i' may be found by means of (858), 
which gives 

COS. Z ^r^^^v 

cot. •' = cot. * : 9 (866) 

^3m. , ^ ' 

or if <p is taken, so that 

. cos. Z, /O^PrV 

sm. y = >^/— (867) 

^ 2 i ©OS, •' ^ 

2Acos. ♦sin.^y ,«««v 

cot. t' = cot. > --: ^, (868) 

^ Sin. 1' ^ ' 

.;= cot. * ( 1 — 2 8in.2 y ) ;=: COt. » COS. 2 V, (869) 

whence new values of z and M may be computed. Then 
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the triangle NMZ can be solved by the usual process, and 
will give the values of 

A = ZNM and i = 90*» — NZ. 

163. Corollary. There are two points, m and m'^ at which 

we should have 

J =zSm = Sm', 

and therefore two zeniths, Z and Z, which correspond t6 
the two values (859-865), 

164. Corollary, If t is the time of the phase ^ counted 
from the middle of the eclipse, 

k = SF (fig. 62) 
the perpendicular upon the orbit, and 

. = MSF, »':=zMm8, 
we have, nearly, by (815), 

. MF A: tan.. kt ,_^^ 

^^'^••=/^ = Tdb^ = 7(ifcdb^ (^«) 

sin.. = ^^=.|;^ (871) 

F' P'cos,«' ^ ' 

if=(— i)qF«' (872) 

which gives a rough method of computing z and M. 

165. Problem. To find the duration of a phase 
upon the earth. 



(873) 



ton. At the first and last 


points 


we have 


a=*90', mifr 


= P', 
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Central eclipse. 

t ^ semiduration ^ <. tao. ■ (874) 

c.FM c.P' 

166. Problem. To find the places where the eclipse 
is centrcU. 

Solution. For these places m and S coincide^ so that 

M8= J =P' Bin. z (876) 

J 
sin. 2 = -p7 , (877) 

so that Iq the triangle Z8N^ the two sides Z8^ NS, and the 
included angle 8 are given to find NZ and ZN8. 

167. Corollary. For one place the eclipse will be central 
at noon, and for this place we have, obviouslj, 

^ z^ diff. dec. 

sin. z = -^ (878) 

L^d + z (879) 

west long, of place = app. Green w. time of cent eclipse. 

168. Problem. To calculate the time of the begin- 
ning ^r ending of a given phase of a solar ecUpse 
for a given place. 

Solution. Find for a supposed time near the required time^ 
such as the time of new moon, the relative parallaxes in 
right ascension and declination of the sun and moon, and 
their relative right ascension and their declinations. Hence 
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Time of a solar eciipse for a given place. 

their apparent relative right ascensioa and declination is 
found by simple addition or subtraction. 

Iiet D = the moon's apparent declination, 
d = the sun's declination, 
R = their apparent relative right ascension, 
h = the moon's true hour angle, 
W = the distance apart of their apparent centres, 
^ = the phase. 

We have on (fig. 60) by (861) for the declination of r 



l>o = I>+ill2 8in.2i> 


(880) 


x = Sr= D^ — d 


(881) 


y z:z mr = R co». D^ 


(882) 


X 


(883) 


W =z y cosec. <S =: s sec. S. 


(884) 


W = j 


(886) 



tan 



If 

the supposed time is that of the required phase. But if W 
differ from ^, the time of the phase may be calculated by 
the following process. 

Let 

JR J = the relative hourly motion in right ascension^ 

I>j = that in declination, 

^1! J ^ the hourly increase of paraDitx in right ascension. 
al>j = the hourly increase of parallax in deciinaiion. 
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Time of a solar eclipse for a given place. 

we have, by (645) and (846), with sufficient accuracy , 

a iJj = a; P' cos. i cos. a sec. D (886) 

a I>^ = a; P' COS. L sin. A sin. d ; (887) 

and by (848, 766), 

log. a; = 9.40274 (888) 

^JRi=iiA; (889) 

Let 8 (fig. 62) be the centre of the sun, and M that of 
the moon at the supposed time, C8 the hour circle, A the 
moon's centre at the beginning of the phase, B at the end ; 
we have, then, 

yj = (i2, — ^J/JJcos. I>^ (891) 

x, = D,-9D, (892) 

cot. f = cot. Cif/=cot PAT= ^ = Ji (893) 

SF=k^ TFcos. FSM= TFcos. (8^%) (894) 

J 
sec. « = sec. F8A = sec. FSB = jf (895) 

a = A8M=S+i + ^ (896) 

b = JBiSar = « — (i8^+ f). (897) 

Then let 

^^ = the interval of moon's passing from A to M, 
f 2 = tha*time from if to B, 
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Magnitude of ao eclipse. 


and W6 have 


^ 




^ 


AM COS. t TFsin. ASM cos. % 




8600* 


Vi yj sin. MAS 






TF sin. a cos. t sec. » 


(898) 




yi 


U 


W sin. h cos. t sec. « 


r899) 



3t)00' "" yi 

169. Corollary, This method may be used by substituting 
latitude and longitude for declination, and right ascension ; 
and in this case the sun's latitude is zero, so that the formu- 
las agree with the rule in the Navigator [B. p. 425]. 

170. Corollary. The values of ^ R^ sin. 2 Z> are readily 

taken from Table H at the end of this volume. 

f 

171. Corollary. For ilie begineing or end of the ecli{)8e 
Ihe phase is 

^ = the sum of the horizontal semidiameters of the 
sun and moon increased by the augmentation 
of the moon's semidiameter. (900) 

For the beginning or end of total darkness in a. total eclipse, 
^ = diff. of semidiam. + aug. of 3)'8 semidiam. (901) 

For the formation or breaking up of the ring in an annular 
eclipse, 

J == diC of eemidiam. -— aug. of 3> 's semidiam. (902) 
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Lanar eclipse. 

172. Corollary, The value of k is the nearest approach 
of the centres, whence the greatest magnitude of the eclipse 
and the time of greatest obscuration are readily computed. 

173. The calculation of occultations is the same as 
that of solar eclipses, except that the star has no par* 
allax, and its disc is insensible. The calculation of 
transits of planets over the disc of the sun is the same 
as that of a solar eclipse, except that the planet is to 
be substituted for the moon. 

174. Problem. To find when a lunar eclipse wiU 
happen. 

Solution. The solution is the same as in § 16S, except that 
the semidiameter of the earth's shadow at the distance of 
the moon is to be substituted for that of the sun ; and the 
change in the position and apparent magnitude of the moon 
from parallax may be neglected, because when the earth's 
shadow falls upon the moon, the moon is eclipsed to all who 
can see it. Now if S (fig. 63) is the sun, E the earth, 
OF the semidiameter of the sun's shadow at the moon, we 
have 

the app. semi. = FEG = EFL — EIF = P — EIF 
= P — {KE8 — EKI) 

= P — o + 7r, 

or rather, this would be the apparent semidiameter, if it 
were not for the earth's atmosphere, whicfaf increases the 
breadth of the shadow about ^^th part ; so that 

the app. semidiam. = f^ (P — <^ + ^)> 
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and therefore, in order that an eclipse must happen, we must 
have, by (802), 

^ = the latitude at the time of full moon, 
l»<f*(^ + ^ — ^) + ^ + A^sin.2iV. (903) 

175. Corollary, In the last term of (903), we may put for 
N its mean value^ and for ? its mean value obtained by sup- 
posing it equal to the preceding terms, which gives 

? = 5r 35" = 3455', /jy |» = 2015' 

sin.2iV= 0.008, ^^ Hm.^ N = W , 

whence (903) becomes 

^ <U (i* + ^ — ^) + ^ +'l6". (904) 

176. Corollary, If, in (904), the greatest values of P, ^^ 
and 5 are substituted, and the least value of <^, the limit 

I? < 63' 45" 

19 the greatest limit of the moon's latitude at the time of full 
moon, for which an eclipse can occur. 

177. Corollary. If, in (904), the least values of P, n, 
and 5 are substituted, and the greatest value of <', the limit 

/»<51'57" 

is the least limit at which an eclipse can fail to occur. 

178. Problem. To calculate when a given phase 
of a lunar eclipse will occur. 

The calculation is the same as in a solar eclipse, neglect- 
ing the parallaxes. 
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Solar eclipse, 

179. CSormOmry. At the b^umiDg or end of an ectipBe, 
we have 

^ = tt(^ + — ^)+*- (905) 

180. Problem. Given the latitude of the place and 
the apparent time of the beginning or end of a phase 
of a solar eclipse j to find the htigitude of the place:, 

Sohitum. From the supposed longitude of the place, find 
the Greenwich time of the observation, and for this time find 
the places of the sun and moon, and their relative parallaxes; 
and apparent distance apart 

If this distance is equal to that of the given phase, the 
assumed longitude is correct ; otherwise, the correction of the 
longitude may be readily obtained. For since the observed 
time gives the hour angle, the parallaxes need not be calcn* 
lated anew for another .assumed longitude, unless it differ 
considerably from the former one. It is only necessary to 
make allowance for the relative motions corresponding to 
the new Greenwich time, which results from the newly as- 
sumed longitude. Equations (891 - 899) are sufficient for 
this purpose, provided i R^ and a D^ are neglected ; t^ and 
tj^ will be corrections to be added to the western longitude. 

181. Corollary, Had the eclipse not been observed in the 
time of the place, but with a chronometer regulate at a place 
whose longitude was well known, the observed time is then 
sufficient to fix the true places of the sun and moon, and the 
newly assumed longitude will only change the hour angle. 
So that in calculating the correction, under these circum- 
stances, the actual motions are to be neglected in (891-899), 
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Solar eclipse of April S5, 1846. 

and the motions in parallax retained. The Tallies of /^ and 
^2 are here the corrections to be subtracted from the western 
longitude. 

182. Corollary, The calculation of the longitude by 
means of occultations is the same as that by means of solar 
eclipses. 

183. Examples. 

1. To find when and where the diflferent phases of the 
eclipse of April 25, 1846, begin and end upon the earth. 
Solution, 

Greenwich mean time of <{ in R. A. = 4* 55"* 54*.5 
I) = 13* 25' 19".8 N. 3) 's motion in Dec. = 8' 23".6 N. 
d=z\S 13 21 .2 N. O's " " =048.8 



D-^d ll'58",6 = 7I8''.6, J!>i= 454^^.8 = 7' 34".8 

3)'s motion in R. A. = 33' 55'M 
O's <« " = 2 21 .3 



R,= 

U,{ar.co. 
Dsec. 

» = 13' 62' 8" tan. 

k = 697^ 


1893".8 = 31' 33".8 
2.65782 3,55630 
) 6.72267 6.72267 
0.01203 0.01203 D 


-rf 5.85649 * 


9.39252 COS. 9.98715 ( 
2.84364 


EOS. 9.98715 


8^364 


3.12179 3.12179 


- 


t = 326'.8 
= — 6-26'.8; 


2.51431 

time of middle ' ss 


4»55''.9 
—5 .4 




4*60».5 



36 
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Solar ecHpM of April 25, 1846. 



5'« eqaat. hor. par. = 67'63".8 
O's hor. par. = 8".5 



P 57'45".3 5 15'46".6 

Reduction for lat 45** 5 .7 a 15 54 .5 



P' = 3459".6 = 57'39".6 57 39 .6 



For first contact ^' = P' + s -f ^^ = 5360 .6 = SO'SO^.G 

k 2.84364 

J' (ar. CO.) 6.27079 c 3.12179 



. = 82" 31' COS. 9.11443 tan. 0.88187 



t = 13 52 T = 10080' = 2* 48*.0 4.00366 



a = 96**23' 4 50 .5 

5_68 39 2 2 .5 m. t. of beginning 

equation of time +^ -^ 



app. t of begin. * 2 4 .6 = 31^9' 



7 38 .5 == in. t, of end 
equation of time + 2 .2 

app. t of end 7 40. 7 = 115' 10' 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

a COS. 9.04603^ tan. 0.95127 

d COS. 9.98834 cosec. 0.64086 



red. lat. = 6* 13' S. sin. 9.03437. 88^ 33' tan. 1.59213 
reduction 2 31 9 



true lat. = 6* 15' S. longitude = 119** 42' W. of Greenw, 
b COS. 9.56118 tan. 0.40795. 



red. lat. = 20^ 45' N. sin. 9.54952 95^ 08' tan. 1.04881. 
reduction 8 115 10 



true lat. =20'' 53' N. longitude = 20"" 2' W. of Greenw. 

For central eclipse^ 

k 2.84364 
P' (ar. CO.) 6.46097 e 3.12170 

• = 78'' 22' COS. 9.30461 tan. 0.68637 



t = 13 52 T = 6429* = 1* 47*.2 . 3.80816 



a = 92 14 4 50 .5 



6 = 64 30 3 3 .3 = ro. t. of begin, 

equation of time 2 .1 

apparent time of beginning 3 5 .4 = 46* 21' 

G 37 .7 = ra.t.ofend 
equation of time 2 .2 



apparent time of end 6 39 .9 = 99"" 58' 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 


•a COS. 8.69072„ 
d COS. 9.98834 


tan. 1.40895 
cosec. 0.64086 


red. lat.=2** IVS. sin. 8.57906„ 
reduction 1 


89° 29' tan. 2.04981 
46 21 


truelat.=2'*12' S. longitude = 
6 COS. 9.63398 


135° 5C W. of Greenwich 
tan. 0.32150. 


redl.lat.=24MrN.sin. 9.62232 
reduction 9 


96° 13' tan. 0.96236, 
99 58 



true lat. 24** 56' N. longitude = 3** 45' W. of Greenwich. 

The centra] eclipse is, at first, annular, because the moon's 
semidiameter is less than the sun's ; but there is so little dif- 
ference between these two semidiameters, that there is obfi- 
ously^ an altitude at which they become equal by the aug- 
mentatioQ of the moon's semidiameter. This point is thus 
found. 

For the total eclipse. 

The augmentation of the moon's semidiameter 

= cr— s = 8".0 0.9031 

s (ar. CO.) 7.0239 

k 2.8436 P' (ar. co.) 6.4610 

P' (ar. CO.) 6.4610 cosec. 1" 5.3144 

A = 30** 16' sec. a0636 sin. 9.7024 



. = 76*» SO' cos. 9.3682 ^ tan. 0.6196 
t= 13 52 4*6D«.6 c 3.1218 



a = 90° 22' T = 5512' =1 31 .9 3.7414 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

b = 62*' 38'= • — I 3* 18".6 = m. t. of beginning, 

equation of time 2 .1 

apparent time of beginning 3* 20"*.7 = 50** 10' 

6^ 22"*.4 = mean time of end 
equation of time 2 .2 



apparent time of end & 24'".6 = 96** 9' 
a COS. 7.8061, cot. 7.8061„ 

A cot. 0.2340 sin. 9.7024 



d tan. 8.0401, sec. 0.0000 cosec. 1.9599„ 

^ = ^4- J =_0*38'-f IS** 13' 

«' = 12*' 35' sin. 9.33S2 cos. 9.9894 



red. lat. = 6** 18' N. sin. 9.0406 h cot. 9.7554 

reduction 2 • A = 60** 21' 

true lat. 6** 20^ N. 60 10 



longitude from Greenwich = 110** 31' W. 
h COS. 9.6625 cot. 9.7140 

A cot. 0.2340 sin. 9.7024 



d tan. 9.8965 sec. 0.1049 cosec. 0.2084 

d' = a4.rf=38' 14' +13** 13' 

«' = 61** 27' sin. 9.8932 cos. 9.7946 



red. lat. = 
reduction 


= 30° 7' 
10 


N, sin. 9.7005 ; 
h 

N. 

tude from Greenwich 


I col 


t. 9.7170 
62° 28' 


true lat. 


80»I7' 

lonffi 
36* 


96 9 




83° 4F 
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Solar eclipflB of April 35, 1846. 

— 

d. Find the places where the eclipse of April 25, 1846, 
begins in the horizon at 3^ Greenwich mean time = 3* 2', 
apparent time = 45° 30'. 

Solution. S' = J (^' -f ^> = 2780".3 
g' = J(P'_^)= 779.3 

time from middle eclipse = 1* 50"'.5 = 6630* = t 

t " 3.82151 P ar.co. 6.46097 

c ar. CO. 6.87821 k 2.84364 



,=78° 43' tan. 0.69973 sec. 0.70821 




»=13 52 ^' = 3563".4 3.55185 


ar. CO. 6.44815 


i8f=92'' 35' q—i ^'= 998 .6 
iJ> j'=1002.4 


2.99939 
3.00104 


• 


2)18.90955 



m=33*' r i m = 16*' 33' J sin. 9.45477 

fir— m = 59° 28^ COS. 9.70590 tan. 0.22927, 

d COS. 9.96834 cosec. 0.64086 



red. lat. z= 29° 39' N. sin. 9.69424 97° 40^ tan. 0.87013, 
reduction 10 45 30 



true lat. =z 29° 49^ N. longitude = 143° 10' W. of Green w. 
fir -I- m 125 42 cos. 9.76607, tan. 0.14353 

red. lat. = 34 37 S. sin. 9.75441, 80° 40' tan. 0.78439 
reduction 11 45 30 



true lat. = 34" 48 S. longitude = 126° lO'W.ofGreenw. 
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3. Find the place on the northern limit bf the eclipse of 
April 25/ 1846, for the Greenwich mean time of 4\ 

Solution, Since the altitude is not known, the increase 
of the moon's semidiameter is not known, but it may be 
supposed at first to be 6", which is about its mean value. 
Hence 

J z=za^s + &' = 1907" A + ^ = 2604".6 

J 3.28035„ 

t COS. 9.98715 



ti = — 30' 51" 3.26750„ 
d = 13** 12' 36" 



I>'=12M1'45" 

k 2.84364 

c ar. CO. 6.87821 P' ar. co. 6.46097 

k + J ar. CO. 6.58426 3.41574 



B 6.30611 9.87671 

t =z 3030* 3.48144 



«' = 31° 31' tan. 9.78755 sec, 0.06930 



t= 13 52 z tan. 0.27469 sin. 9.94601 



if = 45° 23 COS. 9.84656 s tan. 0.00581 



a = 52 54 tan. 0.12125 sin. 9.90176 



a -I- D = 66 II tan. 0.35517 sec. 0.39362 



A = 63 27 COS. 9.65024 tan. 0.30139 



Greenw.A=61 1 i. tan. 0.00541 red. lat.=45° 21' 



Long. = 124° 28' W. of Greenwich, reduction 11 

True latitude 45° 32' 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846* 



For a more accurate determination, 

P' = 3466".8— 5''.8 = 3461".0 



5z= 946.9+ 7 ^ 
^=5+6 = 1908 .9 
hi ar.co. 0.59726. 
D^ 459^.3 2.66210 



B z= 1817 .0 3.25936 

A = 7298 .5 
D = 13° 17' 28".4 i?=— 1764'M 
by tob. IL JK corn 1 .7 R 3.24652^ 



954.4 

0^9726 
J?j 1895".7 3.27777 

D COS. 9.98821 



3.86324 



n^ 13Mr3(yM COS. 9.98820 



d la 12 35 .7 yo 3.23472„ 



«^=294".4=4 54 .4 d sin. 9.35892 



x^ 2.46894 



9.35892 



— 392.3 



2.59364 67".3 



1.82786 



B 1817 .0 



A^ 7298''.5 (/sec. 0.01165 



2209".3 3.34426 7365".8 6.86722 

7365 .8 ar. co. 6.13278 P' ar. co. 6.46080 



^ tan. 9.47704 



sec 0.01872 



^ 3.35839 
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^ tan. 9.47704 

2 9= IMl' 12" sec. 0.00009 



t' = 16 41 58 



tan. 9.47713 



sin. 9.45842 
3.28079 



sec. 0.01872 
i ar. CO. 6.64161 

z COS. 9.67132 

2 ar. CO. 9.69897 



2)16.03062 



sec. 0.01076 y = 35' 36" sin. 8.01531 



JR'= 562".3 2.74997 
R —R' = 2326 .4 = 38' 46".4 



t' cos. 9.98129 
J 3 28079 



R—BJ 3.36669 



tf = 30'28".4 3.26208 



cos.I>„ 9.98820 i>' = rf— ti=±12M2 7.3 



y 3.35489 



y 3.35489 
P' ar. CO. 6.46080 x ar. co. 6.67307 



D^ 13 17 30 .1 

X = 35'22".8=2122".9 
3.35489 



M cosec. 0.13702 



tan. 0.02786 



% sin. 9.95267 

a =54^ 11' 33" sin. 9.90902 

-f !>' = 66 53 40 sec. 0.40624 

A = 65 35 tan. 0.34312 



cos. 9.83510 
tan. 0.30671 



tan. 0.14181 



tan. 0.36992 
cos. 9.61622 



Greenw.A=61 40 red. 1 at. = 44* 5' N. tan. 9.98614 



long. = 127** 15' W. reduction 1 1 

True latitude 44° 16' N. 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

4. Find where the solar eclipse of April 25, 1846, is cen- 
tral for 4^ Greenwich mean time. 

t = 3030' 3.48144 

k 2.84364 c ar. co. 6.87821 



• = 66*" 24' sec. 0.39758 tan. 0.35965 

F' ar. CO. 6.46080 



f = 13 52 z sin. 9.70202 tan. 9.76551 



8 = SO** 16' tan. 0.76565 cos. 9.22805 



= 5 38 sin. 8.99146 tan. 8.99356 



d -f J = 18 51 sec. 0.02394 tan. 9.53327 



A = 31 8 tan. 9.78105 cos. 9.93246 



Greenw. A = 60 8 red. lat.rrlO** 18' N. tan. 9.46573 



long. = 91'' 16' W. reduction 6 



True latitude = 16^24' N. 
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Solar eclipse of April S5, 1846. 

For a more accurate determinatioD, 

P' = 3466".8 — 0".9 = 3465".9 D cos. 9.98821 ^ 

P' ar. CO. 6.46018 R 3.24652 

x^ 2.46894 ar. co. 7.53106 



8 COS. 9.22791 sec. 0.77209 tan. 0.76579 



tan. 9.76443 sin. 9.70121 



d=5^ 36' 42" tan. 8.99234 sin. 8.99025 

fl+rf=18*^49'18" tan. 9.53257 sec. 0.02384 



A=31 4 COS. 9.93275 tan. 9.77988 



Gr.A=60 8 L tan. 9.46532 red. lat.=16*» 17'N. 



long.=:9r 12' W. of Greenwich reduction ' 6 

True latitude = 16**23'N. 

5. Calculate the solar eclipse of April 25, 1846, for Ha- 
vana. 

Solution, For the time of beginning. 

Calculation for 3^ Greenwich mean solar time. 

True lat. = 23*^9' 26" N. rel. par. for equator 3468".2 

reduction 19 reduction of P 1 .8 



JL=red.lat. = 23^*9' 7" N. P' =s 3466".4 
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P' 3.50988 GreeBW. Ar=t46''32'56'' hf cos. 9.90745 
COS. 2i 9.96353 long. =82 23 21 X cot. 0.36895 



A 3.50341 
sec.I> 0.01154 



A= — 35M9'25" a tan. 0.27640 
J ^A 1610 a = 62° 6' 52" 



Tc 3.51495 

A sin. 9.76737 
corr. n ^ 562 



A' 36** 5' 35" I>= 13 8 58 



cos. 9.90892 «' = 75^15' 50" 
k 3.51495 d sin. 9.94639 



sec. 9h 



2 



a*=:l940".5a28792 



n 3.42387 a' sec. 0.59454 
k{ 9.40274 h Ian. 9.86274 



A sin k 3.27078 ^JR ^ =^670".8 2.82661 

Jb; 9.40274 iV" cos. 9.56480 tan. 0.40367 



s\n.d 9.35848 A' tan. 0.58001 P' 3.53988 



d2>,=107".7 2.03200 il"' tan. 0.14481 sin. 9.91003 



^"'cos. 9.76522 



n' 3.44991 



P' 3.53988 n' corr. 598 

« = 958.3 n' corr. 598 P 3.54116 

d = 954.5 sec. 9 D const. 9.43537 



il' =1912.8 ^ I> 751".4 2.87588 * 2.98151 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 



D z= 13^ 8' 57".8 R = — 3657".3 R ^ = 1893".0 
aP = 12 31 .4 a A = 1940 .5 ^R^= 670 .8 



D^z= 12*^ 56' 26 ".4 R'zrz — 1716^8 



R' com 



1.6 R' 



3.23472 



rf = 13 11 46 .8 D^ COS. 9.98883 



ij; 1222 '.2 

JR; 3.08714 

9.98883 



a?z=918".8=l5'18".8 
Dj = 464". 1 



y 3.22355 
X 2.96322 



3.07597 



x^ 2.75724 



a I>i= — 107 .7 i9 tan. 0.26033 

X. = 57l".8 

y 3.22355 

8 = Ol** 13' 40" cosec. 0.05723 
t == 25 38 32 W 3.28078 



t cot. 0.31873 



COS. i 9.95477 
3.28078 



S = 86** 52' 12" COS. 8.73721 



k 2.0 J 799 3600 sin. 1" 8.24187 
^' 3.28167 yi ar. co. 6.92403 



^ = 86 52 35 sec. 1.26368 



tf= 0*'0'23" 



1.26368 
1.36173 



Greenw. m. time of begin.=2* 59*" 49'.4 /i=10'.6 1.02666 
long.=5 29 29.4 



Havana m. s. time of beg.=9* SO" 20'.0 
37 
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Solar ecIipBe of April 23, 1846. 



For the Time irf End. 
Calcalatiob for 6^ Greenwich mean time. 

P'=3463".7— 1^8= 3461^9 P= 3472''.2 
Greenw.A=89**58'3e" I>=13^3414".9 rf=13°14'13".8 

Hence the parallaxes are found as before, and the rest of 
the calculation is as follows : 

D = 13*^34 14".9 R = 2023.6 
ai>= 9 62.6 U= 440.2 



D^ = 13^24'22".3 R' = 1583.4 



R corr. 



1 .3 R' 3.19960 



J = 13 14 13 .8 COS. Dq 9.98875 



R^ 1894.2 
dR^ 820.5 

R; 1073.7 

R; 3.03088 

9.98875 



x=609".8= 10'09".8 
D^ 449.5 



y 3.18835 
X 2.78519 



yj 3.01963 
x^ 2.62849 



9D^ 24.4 iSftan. 0.40316 t cot. 0.39114 



2j= 425.1 
iSr = 68**26' 6" 
f =:= 22 6 14 



y 3.18835 
cosec. 0.03152 



COS. t 9.96680 
3.21987 



iS?'=90*»32'20" 

s = 962".0 
J' =1916 .4 



W 3.21987 
COS. 7.97337 3600 sin. 1" 8.24187 



= 90°'27'59".5 sec. 2.08925 



k 1.19324 ^ 

3.28249 yi ar. co. 6.98037 

2.08925 



6= 4' 20^.5 = 260".5 



2.41505 



Gr. m. s. t. of end=6*13'»38'.9 /2=13*"38%9==818*.9 2.91321 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

Calculation repeated for 6^ 14"* Greenwich mean solar 
time. In this case, we have from the tables ^nd by calcula- 
tion^ as before, 

P' ^ 3463".3 — 1''.8 = 3461".5 P = 347l".8 
Greenw.A = 93*'31'15" D =13**36'1I".0 d=13*'14'24".7 
JK= 2465".6 ^P= 597".7 iJ,= 1894".2 
dA= 633.5 />!= 448.3 ^12^= 813.4 
s = 961.7 ^Pi= 35:1 t^=^— 8'.2 
Greenwich mean s. time of end = & 13"* 51'.8 
Long. = 5 29 29.4 



Havana mean s. time of end. s= V" 44"* 22'.4 

For the Time of Greatest Obscuration. 

Calculation for 4* 30*. 

P' = 3465".9— 1".8 = 3464M D = 13*'21'4r'.9 
Orcenw. A = 68** 15' 47" rf = 13 13 00 .3 

Hence the parallaxes are found, and the rest of the calcu- 
lation is as follows : 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 



D = IS** 21' 4r'.9 72=:— 817".3 
al>= 10 21 .6 9h= 810.5 



iJj=1893".7 
aiJj= 802.5 



I>^ = 13MI'20''.3 R'=— 6^8 



12'corr.= 



J2' 0.83251 



J = 13 13 00 .3 COS. D^ 9.98839 



i2;=1091 .2 

R[ 3.03790 

9.98839 



2 = 100".0=1'40''.0 y 0.82090 
I>i= 456.9 X 2.00000 



yi 3.02629 
Xj 2.70053 



al>,= 44.9 lan. iSf 8.82090 

2,= 501.8 sec. ^ 0.00095 



cot. t 0.32576 



iSf = — y 47' lO'' TF 2.00095 
t = 25 16 56 



COS. t 9.95627 

2.00095 
3600* 3.55630 



5'= 29*' 4' 6" COS. 9.94153 sin. 9.68650 



h 1.94248 y^ ar. CO. 6.97371 



Gr.m.t.ofgr.obs. 4'^32'"29'.2 /,=2'»29'.2=149'.2 2.37373 

A repetition of the calculation for 4* 32"* 30% gives 
1f,=— OM, whence Greenw. m. s. t. of gr. obs.=4* 32'"29*.9 

longitude=5 29 29 .4 



Havana mean s. time of greatest obscuration = 11* 3"* 0*.5 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

We also have for thia time 

k z= 87^6 

s = 962 .3 2 ar. co. 9.6^97 

<' = 954 .5 ar. co. 7.02022 



+ «— ^ = 1829 .2 3.26225 



MagQitude of eclipse = 0.9582 of sun's diameter 9.98144 
Digits eclipsed s=: H^ SO', wanting only half a digit of 
a total eclipse. 

6. Calculate the beginning and end of the total phase of the 
eclipse of April 25, 1846, for the place in Cuba, of which 
the latitude is 22° 60' 12'', and the longitude 80"" west of 
Greenwich. 

Solution. For the beginning of the total phase. 

Calculation to 4^ 32^ 30* Greenwich mean solar time, 
true iat=22° 50' 12'' rel. par. for equatw 3465".8 

reduction 8 12 reduction of I> 1 .7 



red. !at.=:22*» 42' P = 3464"J 

The parallaxes being calculated as before^ the rest of th^ 
cakttlation ia as feliowa : 



37* 
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Solar eclipse of April 35, 1846. 


I> = 13°22' 3". 





iJ = — 738.4 


iJ, = 1898.7 


*D= 945.4 




ih=z 644.4 


aiJ,= 814.7 


D^ = 13° 12' \r 


.6 


JJ'=— 94.0 


ij; = 1079.0 


R corr. 





R' 1.97313 


Ri 3.03302 


d 13 13 2 


.4 


COS. P, 9.98835 


9.98835 


% = 44" 


.8 


y 1.96148 


yi 3.02137 


!>,= 456.7 




z 1.65128 


a;, 2.69232 


4P,= 35.7 


£r tan. 0.31020 
y 1.96148 


t cot. 0.32905 


y,= 492.4 


COS. t 9.95691 


<Sr = 63' 64' 56 " 




cosec. 0.04665 




t = 25 6 54 


W 2.00813 

COS. 8.22838 


2.00813 


iSf=89° 1'50" 




s 962".4 




k 0.23651 j^j 


ar.co. 6.97863 


^' 7.9 




0.89763 3600* 3.55630 


» 7r23'45" 


see. 0.66112 


0.66112 


a 11° 38' 5" 


sin. 9.30465 



Gr, m. s. t. of begin. 4''37*^'.3 ^2=4«6-;j'.3=292*.3 2.46574 

.Arepetitioaof ih^.calculation for 4'^37"*30', gives t^=. — 6*,5, 
whence Greenw. ra« s. t. of beg. of total eclipse=:4^7'^3'.5 

longitude=:5 20 

local mean s. time of beg. of total ecHpse=lPl7"^3'.5 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 



For the end of the total eclipse. 

The calculation for 4* 37"* 30' gives t^ = 43'.7 

whence Greenw. m. s. t. of end of total eclipse=4*38"*13*.7 

A repetition of the calculation for 4*38"* 15' gives <2— q 
whence Gr. m. s. time of end of total eclipse= 4* 38"* 15'.0 

]ongitttde= 5 20 



local m. s. time of end of total eclipse=ll* 18"* 15'.0 

7. On the 19th day of February, 1831, an immersion of 
Aldebaran was observed by Mr. W. C. Bond, at his obser- 
vatory in Dorchester, at 1]'* 43"* 37' Dorchester mean solar 
time. Find the longitude of his observatory. 

Solution, 

true lat. =z 42° 19' 10" Dorch. m. s. time = 1 1* 43"* 37* 
reduction 1125 supposed long. = 4 44 17 .3 W. 



red. lat. = 42** T 45' Greenw. m. s. t z= IG'^ 27"* 54'.3 

Correcting the tables by means of the Greenwich obser- 
vations, and computing the parallaxes, as before^ we find 
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P' = 3454".0 — 5". 2 = 3448^8 A = 78^ 2' 51" 

1> = 16*29'51".5 JR=:2373".6 R^ = 2166«.5 

SD= 3539.3 aA=:2685.4 D^ = 376.5 



I>„ = 16" 64' 12".2 R'=— 31 1".8 

corr.R'= 0.1 £'2.49388 

d=l6 9 36 .2 i>, COS. 9.98305 


cot. » 

COS. 1 

tfi ar. CO. 


3.33576 
9.98305 


i=923".9=15'23".9 
t= 10 14 33 


y 2.47693 
z 2.96562 


3.31881 
2.57576 


*r=il7»58'64" 


Un. 9.51131 
sec. S 0.02175 


0.74305 


i8r=28°13'27" 


9.99302 


„ = 28 15 00 


W 2.98737 
COS. iSr 9.94503 


2.98737 


a =93"= 1' 33' 


6.68119 



k 2.93240 3600 sin. V' 8.24187 
s 2.98748 0.05508 

sec. o 0.05508 a 1.1 



loDg, — 4^^ 44'* 16'.4 W. oorr. of long.«s— 0'.8 9.92701 

8. If the preceding longitude had been observed with a 
chronometer brought from a place whose longitude was 
known, and which gave for the Greenwich time of observa- 
tion 16*27"'54'.3, what would be the longitude? 
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Solar 


eclipse of April 25^ 


1846. 




Solution, In th 

S= 17^ 58' 54" 
t = 52 39 40 


is < 

d 
cos 


sase, 

/2j =2.15630 

!. l>o 9.98305 


ar. CO. 

COS. 

3600 sin. 1" 




yj 2.13935 
^D^ 2.25690 


7.86065 


cot. 9.88245 


9.78286 


^=70° 38' 34" 


COS. 9.52042 
W 2.98737 


2.98737 


« 70^38' 54" 


A: 2.50779 

s 2.98748 


8.24187 


sec. 0.47969 


0.47969 


a= 20 


1.30103 



longitude = 4* 44"» !2'.8 W. corr. of long.=— 4'.5 0.65347 



9. To find when and where the different phases of the 
eclipse of October 19, 1846, begin and end upon the earth. 

For this eclipse the Nautical Almanac gives 
Greenwich mean time of (J in R. A. = 19*50"*12'.2 

n = 10^ 23' 43 ".0 S. -Ri = 1700''.7 

d = 10 15 3 .9 S. l>j =—462 .9 

3>'s hor. par. = 55' 33".4 3)'s seraidiameter = 15'8".4 

O's hor. par. = 8 .6 Q's semidiameter = 16' 5 .6 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

Ans, The eclipse begins at 
leMe*".? Qt. m. 8. t., in long. W^V E., and laU 9^ 5& N. 
central eclipse begins at 

IT 52'".0 Gr. m. s. t., in leng. 0^ 32' W., and lat. 6° 44' N. 
central eclipse ends at 

21*38'».9 Gr. m. s. t., in long. 126** 5' E., and lat 23* 51' S. 
eclipse ends at 
22* 44«.l Gr. m. s. t, in long. 109" 6' E., and lat. 20" 47' S. 

10. Find when and where the eclipse of October 19, 1846, 
18 central at noon. 

Ans. At 19* 50'".2 Greenwich mean solar time., in long. 
58" 41' E., and latitude 19" 22' S. 

11. Find where the eclipse of April 25, 1846, begins in 
the horiozn at the Greenwich mean time of 4*. 

Ans. In latitude 28" 42' N., and longitude 147" 50' W. 
and in latitude 9 34 S., and longitude 148 13 W. 

12. Find the place of the southern limit of the eclipse of 
April 25, 1846, which corresponds to the Greenwich mean 
time of 4*. 

Ans. Latitude 13" 39' S. 
longitude 81 35 W. 

13. Find where the solar eclipse of April 25, 1846, is 
central for the Greenwich mean time of 5*. 

Ans. Latitude 25" 52' N. 
longitude 73 11 W. 

14. Calculate the solar eclipse of April 25, 1846, for the 
Cambridge observatory. 
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Solar ecHpso of April 25, 1846. 

The Nautical Almanac gives 

Greenwich Greenw. moon's 

m. 8. t. hour angle. D d R 

3* 0"» 46 32 56 8' 57^8 ir46".8 — 3657".3 

6 47 45 19 9 40 .5 11 50 .9 —3499 .6 

10 48 57 41 10 23 .2 11 54 .9 —3341 .9 

15 50 10 4 11 5 .9 11 59 .0 —3184 .1 

20 51 22 27 11 48 .5 12 3 .1 —3026 .4 

25 52 34 50 12 31 .2 12 7 .2 —2868 .6 

30 53 47 13 13 13 .7 12 1 1 .3 —2710 .8 

35 54 59 36 13 56 .2 12 15 .4 —2553 .0 

40 56 11 58 14 38 .7 12 19 .4 —2395 .2 

45 57 24 21 15 21.1 12 23.5 —2237.5 

50 58 36 44 16 3 .6 12 27 .6 —2079 .7 

55 59 49 7 16 46 .0 12 31 .6 —1921 .9 

4 61 1 30 17 28 .4 12 35 .7 —1764 .1 
5 62 13 53 18 10 .7 12 39 .8 —1606 .3 

10 63 26 15 18 53 .0 12 43 .8 —1448 .5 

15 64 38 38 19 35 .3 12 47 .9 —1290 .7 

20 65 51 1 20 17 .5 12 52 .0 —1 132 .9 

25 67 3 24 20 59 .7 12 56 .0 — 975 .1 

30 68 15 47 21 41 .9 13 00 .1 — 817 .3 

35 69 28 10 22 24 .0 13 4 .1 — 659 .5 

40 70 40 32 23 6.1 13 8 .1 — 501 .6 

45 71 52 55 23 48 .2 13 12 .2 — 343 .8 

50 73 5 18 24 30 .2 13 16 .3 — 186 .0 

55 74 17 40 25 12.1 13 20.3 —28.2 

5 75 30 3 25 54 .1 13 24 .4 129 .6 
5 76 42 26 26 36 .0 13 28 .5 287 .4 

10 77 54 49 27 17 .9 13 32 .5 445 .2 

15 79 7 12 27 59.7 13 36.6 603.1 

20 80 19 35 28 41 .5 13 40 .7 760 .9 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1845. 

Ans, The first contact will be at 

11* 14"* 26'.7 A. M. Camb. m. s. t. 
time of greatest obs. 33 15 .5 P. M. 
the final contact at 1 52 15 .8 P. M. 

Digits eclipsed* = 6° 3d' on the sun^s south limb. 

15. Calculate the solar eclipse* of April 25, 1846, for the 
High School Observatory of Philadelphia, for New York 
City Hall, Boston Slate House, and the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. 

The latitudes and longitudes of these places are as fol- 
lows : 

Latitude. Long, in time. Long, in arc. 

Phil. H. School Obs. 3957 8 N. 5 41.9 W. 75 10 29 W. 
N. York City Hall 49 42 40 
Boston State House 42 21 23 
Green w.Observatory 51 28 39 

Ans. In local mean time, 

Pint contact. Gri 

Phil. H. S. O. 1046 43.3 A.M. 08 09.8 P.M. I 30 3*8.5 7 3 
N. Y. City H. 10 54 50.5 15 35.8 1 36 56.4 6 55 

Boston St. H. 1 1 14 43.5 33 38.4 1 52 40.5 6 39 

Greenw. Obs. 5 31 41.2 P.M. 6 13 42.0 6 53 56.7 3 23 

16. The first contact in the solar eclipse of December 9, 
1844, was observed at New York, by Professor Loomis, kt 
3*34"*8*.6 mean solar time. Calculate the corresponding 
longitude of Columbia College, New York. 

38 
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4 44 16.7 


71 4 
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0.0 








. obicunition. 


Final contact. 


DigiU 

eclipMil. 
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Solar eclipse of April 25, 1846. 

The time of first contact in this eclipse was observed, al- 
together independently of each other, by Mr. W. C. Bond, 
the director of the Cambridge Observatory, Major J. D.Gra- 
ham, of the United States Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
and Mr. George P. Bond ; and the mean of their observa- 
tions agrees almost precisely with the places of the moon 
computed by Lieut. C. H. Davis, of the United States 
Navy, from Damoiseau's tables. His computations, com- 
bined with the ephemeris of the sun from the Nautical 
Almanac, give for 8* 30"* 13M Greenwich mean solar time, 

Dz=2V 42' 52''.3 S. N. Y. A z= 55* 0' 34" 
JR = 1075".3 R^ = 2306".6 D^zzz 17".3 

d = 22* 54' 42''.0 S. P = 6 1' 24".9 ^ = S".7 

a = 976''.0 

Ans. 4* 56* 0'.9 W. of Greenwich. 

17. The final contact, in the solar eclipse of December 9, 
1844, was observed by Professor Barnard, of the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, at 3*35'"30*.6 mean solar time 
of place. Calculate the corresponding longitude of this 
University. 

The latitude of Tuscaloosa = 33^ 12' 

The supposed longitude of the place of observation = 5^ 
49« 45' W. 

The ephemeris of the sun and moon from Lieut. Davis 
and the Nautical Almanac, give, for 9*35* 15*.6 Greenwich 
mean solar time, 

J) z= 21* 42'42".7 S. Tuscaloosa h =± 57* 9' 4" 

rf = 22 54 55.8 12 = 3575 '.8 P^ z= 28'M 

and the other elements the same as in the preceding example. 

Ans. 5*49'»47'.8. 
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Solar eciipae of April 25, 1846. 



18. The immersion of y -Ct was observed by Mr. W. C, 
Bond, at his Observatory in Dorchester, on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1831, at 7*3'" 13*.0 mean solar time of place. Find 
the corresponding longitude. 

In this case, at the Greenwich time of 23M7» SO'.S. 
Greenw.A=79^52'12" i>=13^28'16" S. d=i4riS 3".0S. 
1J=:1334".5 i2,=1770".0 1>,=42".0 P=3253".0 

Ans, 4*44«17'.6 

19. The immersion of fl, g was observed by Mr. W. C. 
Bond, at his Observatory in Dorchester, on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1831, at 7*31* 16M mean solar time. Find the cor- 
responding longitude. 

In this case, at the Greenwich time of 12* 15" 33'.4 
Greenw./i=88°23'49'' />=16M'I2".4N. rfz=15*»34'38".7N. 
U = 182".0 fi,= 2166".5 D,= 276^'.5 P = 3546".0 

Ans. 4*44«19'.6. 
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^^ PtIBUSHED AND FOB SALE ' ^q 

^^ ^^ 

BY 

JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY, 

1S4 Washington, opposite School St., Boston. 

PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. NO. 2. 

Whately's Logic. Elements of Logic. Comprising 
the Substance of the Article in the Encyclopa3dia Me- 
tropolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard Whately, 
D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 300. 

* In an age marked for the fertility of its novel theories and doctrines, in 
Boience as well as religion, the subject treated of in this volume would 
seem to recommend itself to every person who desires to reason forcibly 
or correctly. This elementary treatise holds a very high rank amons 
the educational works of the day, having been introduced into many of 
the best managed and popular seminaries of learning, both in England and 
the United States. It is got up in the usually correct and beautiful style 
of most Boston books.' — MercnarU's Magazine. 

Questions for Examination in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Logic. Prepared by a Teacher. 

Whately's Rhetoric. Elements of Rhetoric. Com- 
prising the Substance of the Article in the EncyclopaB- 
dia Metropolitana ; with Additions, &c. By Richard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 12mo. pp. 360. 

* Both have been well received, and that which we are now to speak of 
[the Rhetoric] is adopted as a text-book in our higher seminaries.' — Amer' 
tcan Mbnt/iiy Review, 

Questions for Examination in Whately's Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric. Prepared by a Teacher. 

Whately's Lessons on Reasoning. Easy Lessons 
on Reasoning, in Seventeen Lessons, by Richard 
Whately, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 164. 

In offering to the consideration of teachers and others the stereotype 
editions of tne above works, the publishers would say, that both works 
have been carefully revised by a practical teacher. The questions wer© 
made by one who has long felt the need of a text-book with questions for 
examination, and it is believed tfiat these will meet the desired object in all 
respects. 
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JAMES MVKKOS AMD COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

PEIRCE'S COURSE 

PURE MATHEMATICS. 

A Course of Instraction in Pure Mathematics, for the Use 
of Students. By Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Perkins 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Harvard 
Pniversity. 

1. An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid 
Geometry. 1 vol 12mo., with plates. 2d edition. 

' The book is thronghont simple, though neat and concise ; and, as far 
" as we can see, leaves nothing to be desired in this branch of mathematics. 
The doctrine of parallel lines as presented bv Mr. Peirce is concise, intel- 
ligible, and in onr judgment entirely satisfactory. But this is not the 
omy improvement. Every page shows the same power of condensing, and 
the same neatness and elegance, for which the two works on Trigonometry, 
by the same author, are so remarkable.* — North Ammican Review. 

2. An Elementary Treatise on Algebra. To which 
are added Exponential Equations and Logarithms. 
3d edition. 12mo. 

The editor of the Christian Examiner, after speaking of the Algebra, 
concludes by saying : ' We can say nothing better for the book than that 
he (Prof. P.) prepared it, and that it fully sustains the reputation for 
science which he has already won. Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, will find many new things in this treatise deserving their attention; 
particularly the polynomial theorem of Arbogast.* 

3. An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, with their Applications to Navi- 
gation, Surveying, Heights and Distances, and Spheri- 
cal Astronomy, and psurticularly adapted to explaining 
the Construction of Bowditch's Navigator, and the 
Nautical Almanac. 3d edition, 12mo, with plates. 

* The work, of which we give the title above, (Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry,) is part of a course of elementary mathematics, wnicfa he (Prof. 
P.) has given notice that he intends to publish. They show, throughout, the 
marks of an original thinker. But in this work there is a unitv and homoge- 
neousness, which shows that it is not mere compilation, out that it has 
passed through and been reproduced by the author's own mind. The 
analysis is conducted throughout in the most finished and elegant manner. 
Both these works are remarkable for brevity and simplicity (qualities 
which instructors will know how to prize) ; and we believe they will be 
found fully equal, if not superior, to any works now in use, for the purpose 
for which they were designed.' — North American Review. 

* As a text-book for such a course of instruction as is usually taught in -- 
our Colleges, it (the Plane Trigonometry^ seems to be superior to any be- 
fore published on that subject ; and if the projected course of elementary 
treatises be carried out in the same spirit and style, there is no doubt they 
will be highly useful to both teachers and pupils.' — MaUhematieal Mised^ 
lany, 

JXW This work is used in the Naval Schools, as a text-book, and in many 
-of our Universities. 
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JAM£8 MUN&OE AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

PEIRCE'S COURSE 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Designed for tl^e Use of High Schools and Colleges. 
Compiled by Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Perkins Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Harvard "Uni- 
versity. To be comprised in five vols. 8vo. 

Volmne n of this Course is now published, and has been adopted as a 
text-book in the Uniyersity at Cambridge ; and contains 

An Elementary Treatise on Sonnd. 

* Our limits do not allow us to give a minute review of this excellent work, 
whi6h is distin^shed no less by the exactness and method of its science 
than the simphcity and perspicuity of its lang;uage. Those, who can com- 
prehend any scientific inyestigation of this kmd, cannot fail to understand 
the Tiews here given of a subject which is certainly embarrassed with 
many difficulties, and, in certa^l particulars, (to use the language applied 
' '^ ' portion of the science,) ** altogether intractable." 



by Frof. Peirce to one 1 „ 

* At the beginning of^the work is a very comprehensive list of writers 
upon Sound m general, as well as musical and other sounds, from the age 
or Aristotle to the present day, which has been prepared with vast labor 
and industry, and is, we believe, the most complete catalogue of the kind 
extant in any language. This labor alone is of incalculable value to those 
persons who are desirous of pursuing the subject, to whom we take great 
pleasure in recommending a work so simple and intelligible^ and, at the 
flame time, so thoroughly scientific* — Seuntijic and LUerary Joumdl, 

' It is seldom that a book comes from the press which is designed to 
meet a more urgent want of the community than this second volume of a 
Course of Natural Philosophy. At a time when so many books, good and 
bad, are written, on every variety of subjects, and with particular adapta- 
tion to the widely difierent classes of readers — and especially when tiie 
overflowing supply of manuals used seems to leave nothing to be wanted 
in the work of instruction — it is a little singular that there is occasion for 
the remark that this volume fills a gap which no one before appears to 
have noticed, or, at any rate, to have endeavored to close. In elementary 
treatises prepared exclusively for the use of common schools, acoustics 
have been considered, in a simple maniftr, among the other branches of 
Natural Philosophy. But no work whatever has appeared designed for 
the hidier places of instruction, and j)resentmg a full and^ccurate analy- 
sis of uie principles of sound. There is some occasion, then, for congratu- 
lation that we have a really new book, and one which cannot be laid aside ; 
and since it is probably destined to be introduced into all our colleges, as 
it has abeady been into one, we are glad to know that it has been executed 
in such a manner as will leave little demand for another. 

* Professor Peirce lays no claim to originality in this work. He tells us 
that he made Sir John Hersbhell's Treatise on Sound, written for the Ency 
clopaedia Metropolitana, the basis of his own book. In remodelling that 
work, he has consulted all the works on Sound of any consequence, as well 
as embodied the very important discoveries recently made by Faraday ; 
in a word, he has wrought a pleasing and symmetrical whole out of all the 
loose and scattered materials which relate to the subject. The labor of 
such a task is immense, and it is no small praise to say that it has been 
done accurately, and leaves nothing more to be desired. 

* There is one subject connected with acoustics which is extremely diffi- 
cult, and in which we think Professor Peirce has been remarkably suc- 
cessful ; the organs of the human voice. There have been very contradic- 
tory theories in regard to the peculiar service of each part of this complex 
structure. In Mr. Peirce's book it is shown how they might be reconciled. 
^-North Americem Review, 
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JAMXt MUMROS AMD COMPANT'S FUBUCATlOVt. 

PEIRCE'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

ON 

CURVES, FUNCTIONS, AND FORCES. 

1. Analytic Qeomeiry and Differential Calculus. 

12ino. Illustrated by 167 figures. 

2. Integral Calcnlna and Analytical Mechanica. 

In Press. 

3. Application of Analytical Mechanica to Fbjn^ 
tea and Astronomy. In Press. 

Williama'a Algebra. An Elementary Treatise on Al- 
gebra, in Theory and Practice, with Attempts to simplify 
some of the more difficult Pa)rts of that Science. To 
which is added an Appendix, on the Application of 
Algebra to Geometry. By John D. Williams. 12mo. 
pp. 605. 

Stewart's Philosophy. Elements of the Philosophy 

of the Human Mmd. By Dugald Stewart New 

edition. 

The present edition of this work was reprinted finom the last English 
•dition, and, unlike the previous, the notes are incorporated as foot-notes, 
and the Addenda has been placed in the various pages where it belongs, 
the whole making one volume of 627 pages, on a clear type. The merits or 
this work as a text-book are well and favorably known, and is now used 
In Harvard, Yale, and other colleges. 

ISason on Ooyemment. An Elementary Treatise 
on the Structure and Operations of the National and 
State Governments of the United States. Designed 
for the Use of Schools and Academies, and for general 
readers. By Charles Mason, A. M., Counsellor at 
Law. 1 voL, 12mo. 

* It is an extremely useful work, prepared with care and accuracy, writ- 
ten in a terse, neat, and scholarlike style, and containing a great amount of 
valuable information upon the various functions and departments of the 
National aftd State Governments, and the several relations of the citizens 
to them both.* — Boston Courier. 

* It should be introduced at once into our common schools, and be studied 
by every inhabitant of the country, who wishes to know the practical 
working of the institutions under which he lives, and the nature and lim- 
itations of the rights, which, as a subject of a free government, he is invited 
to exercise.' — Jwrtk American JReview. 

' I do not hesitate to pronounce it an exceedingly useful, valuable, and 
accurate treatise on the subject, and adnurably adapted for our common 
schools and academies by its clearness, its excellent arrangement, and its 
dttafled views of many of our Snstitations.'— ilbii. Jitdge Sory. 

4 
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JAMK8 MUNROE AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Elements of Oeometry. Introduction to Geometry 
and the Science of Fonu. Translated from the most 
approved Prussian Text- Books. 1 vol. 12mo. With 
plates. 

This Tolnme has been prepared under the eye of a practical teacher, and 
is designed to meet an actual want. It is introduced into very many of 
our High Schools and Academies, Normal School at Lexington, and is also 
required for examination for entrance into Harvard College. 

MOTICB8 OF THE WORK. 

* I have carefully examined the manuscript of" An Introduction to Geom- 
etry/' and think it admirably adapted to supply an important want in 
education. It is not a mere geometrical logic, but a natural and simple 
introduction to the Science of Form. By a beautiful and original series of 
inductive processes, it avoids tedious demonstrations, developes the taste for 
observation, which is so strong in the quick mind of youth, and leads the 
pujiil to a real and practical knowled^ of the truths of Geometry with a 
rapidity which would not have been anticipated. From these considera- 
tions, and from observing the strange neglect into which this science has 
faUen in our schools, I have strongly urged the publication of this excellent 
treatise, and think that its stud^ should be msisted upon, as a valuable 
preliminary to a good education, either at college or in business. 

^ BENJAMIN PEIROE, PerkSis Professor of Astronomy 
and Maili&maties in Harvard University. 
« Cambridge, April 21, 1843.' 

' Most opportunely for our own wishes, and, we hope, for the uses of 
many of our readers, there has been placed in our hands, this morning, a 
school-book, of the above title, comprising about 150 pages 12mo, with cua- 
grams. On a hasty examination, we are free to say, that hardly any school- 
book has ever so nearly met our ideal of what was needed. The compiler 
has hit the nail on the head, and fdlfilled, we believe, that great publio 
duty, of meeting most happily an actual public want. 

* We value the book, because it aims not merely to give demonstrations 
— to discipline the mind, as it is called, by bare logic, without praotfoal 
facts, but,, on the contrary, aims directly at the knowledge of facts and 
things, and the useful and entertaining employment of them. This is the 
way to discipline the mind — to feed it^ wim good food.'— Por/ibiu^ Jdvet' 
User, 

The editor of the North American Review, says; *The tendency of the 
youthful mind to observe and study forms is developed by this book. * * 
Geometry is taken up as a science, not only severe, but comprehensive, 
when the pupil is too voung to appreciate its scope and im] 
jhis .--... -. . . 



and he must commence his hard task with definitions. It is a high merit 
of this " Introduction," that it teaches these definitions in a familiar way, 
long before they are required as the preliminary steps to abstract study. 
It also supplies such a rudimentary knowledge of the principles of Geom- 
etry, and their application, as lessens, if it does not remove^ the difficulties 
attending the first efibrts in theoretical reasoning. The obiect of the ** In- 
troduction " which it is eminently suited to attam, is to **help children to 
arrange what nature teaches.'* ' 

* It is decidedly the best work of the kind we have ever seen, and, more 
than any other with which we are acquainted, will win the interest of the 
beginner to this science. Geometry is greatly neglected as a branch of 
education, owing, in some measure, doubtless, to the nnmtelligibility of 
text-books to the young. The "Introduction" is very clear in Its expla- 
nations, and its exercises combine pleasure with instruction.' — Salem Obs» 

Geometrical Blocks, to illustrate the above, in neat 
cases ; containing the sphere, cone, &c. 
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TO PROFESSaRS, TEACHERS, AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN 

'CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

The Publishers of the Classical Works announced in the annexed Cata- 
logue, would ask the attention of Professors, and those interested in Teach- 
ing, to the following extract from the London £xaminei\ edited by Mr. 
Taylor. In writing of the Boston editions of the Classics, by Felton, Whieeler, 
Woolsey, and others, he says : 

* It must be distinctl^r understood that the object of these several editions 
is to furnish students with readaiiU editions of tiie Greek Classics, editions 
that shall form a happy medium between the text without comment, which 
is so often unwisely put in the hands of the learner, and those pcmderous 
annotations, which can only serve to perplex him. Hence, the notes are 
explanatory and illustrative rather than critical, and their conciseness 
cannot be too much praised. Their texts are those of the highest Euro- 
pean scholars ; they are all fully yet briefly illustrated by English notes ; 
and all are preceded by such introductiona as render them complete in 
themselves, and furnish the student with that amount of historical and 
other information which enables him to pursue his j ourn ey in a region 
not altogether strange. ALL ARE EXCEEDINGLY WELL PRINTED 
IN A GOOD CL&KBi TYPE, and are volumes as weU fitted for the 
library of a private gentleman as for the s6hool-4X>om or the nniverrity.' 

M the moit of that worki an itertotyped and contegnatf^ do noigH 'oitf 
affrindyomd art not* out of thi market,* they can aiwaye be had, ifapptitd 
pr dbrt(Aly to the piMuherB, 

JAMES MONROE i CO^ 

BosToir. 

*^* Instmcton and others will be furnished with copies of our publiofr 
tioni for examination with a view to theur introduction. 



Introduction to the Study of the Oreek Classic 
Poets. Designed principally for the Use of Young 
Persons at School and College. By Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, Esq., A. M., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Containing, 1. General Introdaction. 2. 
Homer. 12mo. 

' The subject of the Homeric poetiy, to which the greater put of the 
volume is devoted, is admirably mscussed. There is ample learning with- 
out pedantry or ostentation ; and good sense, good taste, and scholarlike 
elegance or style. The various thck>rie8 on the origin of the Homeric 
poems are stated with clearness and distinctness. The manifold beauties 
of the niad and Odyssey, are developed with critieal sacaoity, and with a 
warmth of sensibility wnich never Deoomes overstrainea or extravagant.* 
'^North Ameriean Review. 

0!^ It is intended to continue^ these Introductions throng the whoto 
body of Greek Classic Poetry. 

IS 
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JAMXt MUNKOK AND COMPANT'S PUBLICATIOMB. 

WOOLSEY'S GREEK TRAGEDIES. 

The Alcestig of Euripides, with Notes, for the Use 
of Colleges in the United States. By T. D. Woolsey, 
Professor of Greek in Yale College. 12mo. 3d edition. 

The Antigone of Sophocles, with Notes^ Sec, 12mo. 

' The fonn in which Mr. Woolsey hfu given these works to the public is 
neat and convenient ; and thev are printed with Mr. Folsom's well-known 
accuracy. The text of the Alcestis, selected bjr Mr. Woolsey, is that of 
William Dindorf, contained in the Poets Scenici Greeci, published at Leip- 
zig and London in 1830. This text has received the approbation of Her- 
mann, from whose judgment in such matters there lies no appeal. A well- 
written preface contains a clear statement of the subject-matter of the pla]^ 
with a critique on the several characters brought out in the development of 
the plot. A brief, but comprehensive view of the poetical genius of Euripi- 
des, in which his beauties are pointed out and nia faults touched upon 
with a discriminating hand, gives additional interest to the volume. The 
body of notes at the end are remarkable for a union of deep learning, acute 
judgment, and fine taste. 

* The preface and commentarv to the Antigone are even more creditable 
to Mr. Woolsey's ability that those to the Alcestis. The sketch of the 
poem, in the preface, is written with clearness and brevity. The difficul- 
ties in this play^ that call for a commentator's explanation, are far mora 
numerous than m the Alcestis. In Mr. Woolsey's commentaries on these 
numberless knotty passages, he puts them tojB;ether in a more intelligible 
form, and shows a snarper perception of delicate shades of meaning, than 
we have ever met with in tne explanations of any other edition whatever. 

*We conclude this notice by again expressing our satisfaction at the 
•{mearance of these works. Thejr are not only honorable to the taste and 
tiuent of Mr. Woolsey, but will brine reputation to the classical scholarship 
of our countrv. Among all the books of this land, prepared either at home 
or in England:, for students and private readers, we are not acquainted with 
any which are equal to these in variety of merit. Trollope's Pentalogia 
does not bear the slightest comparison with them, in the copiousness, ele- 
sance, or value of the conmientary. We are glad to leam that Professor 
Woolsey is at work on two more tragedies, the Prometheus Bound and the 
Electra. When these shall have been published, -the lovers of classical lit- 
erature will be provided with a series of the master-pieces of the Attic 
drama, illustrated by the blended lights of grammatical, philological, and 
historical learning, under the guidance of a discriminating judgment, and 
a ready sympathy with all that is beautiful in poetical inspiration and sub- 
lime in moral sentiment* — North Ameriean Revisw. 

The Prometheus of Aeschylns, with Notes, ice. 
12mo. 

The Electra of Sophocles, with Notes, &c. 12mo 

* Professor Woolsey has now completed his proposed course of Greek 
Tragedies. We hope the reception of these admirable works amonji; the 
teacners and scholars of our country will induce Mr. Woolsey to foUow 
up the career he has so brilliantlv entered upon. It is an uncommon thing 
in any country, for a mind of mce poetical sensibilities to be engaged in 
critical labors, or to have the necessary patience in the acquisition ofexaot 
knowledge, to qualify it for such a task ; but so fortunate a conjunction 
between profound and accurate learning and delicate taste, when it does 
take place, brings out something which men will not willingly let die.' 
— JVcwiA American Review, 

* This Course has been introduced into Harvard, Tale, Dartmouth, Bow 
doin, and many other Colleges. 
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JAMSS MUMROE AND COMPAMT'8 PUBLIC ATIOM8. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Wheeler's Herodotus. Herodotus, from the text of 
Schweighaeuser ; with English Notes. Edited by C. 
S. Wheeler, A. M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Stereotype edition. In 2 vols., thick 12mo., with 
a Map. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

' Schweiriiaeoser's text was, after some deliberatioii, selected for reprint- 
ing, as on the whole the best. But such oonunendalions of Gaisfonl, Bekr 
ker, Bcehr, and others, as approved themselves to the judgment of the editor, 
have been introduced ; and many of Long^s valuable suggestions as to the 
pimctnation adopted. The greatest care has been taken to prevent any 
typographical errors. ' The accompanying Life of Herodotus is taken from 
It. O. MQller*8 History of Greek Literature ; the Map from Boehr's edition. 

*In the preparatibn of the Notes such constructions have been selected 
for comment, as the editor, from some years experience in the recitation- 
room, has found to present the greatest difficulty to the student His plan 
has been to prepare a useful body of Notes.' 

NOTICES OF THE WORE. 

' The Glarenden Press could hardly send forth a better specimen of Greek 
than the Herodotus of Mr. Wheeler.' — Loiidon Examiner, 

*' The publishers of these volumes of the father of history deserve great 
credit for the beauty of execution which appears in them ; and the labors 
of the editor will call forth that tribute of praise which is his due, for the 
care manifested in presenting to scholars so oeautiful and correct an edition 
of the great work of Herodotus. 

*The Notes we think highly valuable, and generally just such as aie 
needed in a text4x)ok for Colleges.' — American ISelectie, 

A Professor at one of our Universities, writes : * I have made a special ex- 
amination of different parts of the work, and I hasten to conununicato to 
Sou my iudfi^ment of its merits. It is eight years or more since I intro- 
uced Herodotus, in the German edition of Tauchnitz, into my classes, and 
I have had some experience of the difficulties students have to contend 
with in an edition witnout Notes, The American editor has supplied this 
want with great credit to himself. Sufficient aid, it seems to me, is rendered 
to the pupil, while the notes invite him to thorough habits of study. So far 
as I have examined the work, I have been struck with the accuracy of the 
press, which merits the highest praise. Both the editor on his part and the 
publishers on theirs, deserve well of their country in issuing so fine an 
edition of one of the most charming authors of antiquity.' 

Plato's Oorgias. The Gorgias of Plato, chiefly accord- 
ing to Stallbaum's Text. With Notes by Theodore D. 
Woolsey, Prof, of Greek in Yale College. 1 voL 12mo. 

A Professor at Bowdoin College, writes: *The Gorgias I have read 
with great satisfaction, and am much gratified with this first effort to pre> 
sent one of Plato's Dialogues to American Students in an attractive form. 



The beauty of the type and the thorough work of the editor leave nothing 
to desire. The reputation of Prof. Woolsey is too well established, to 
render it necessary for me to say more. I will only add, that good taste and 



judgment, sound scholarship and accurate discrimination, characterize this 
in connection with his previous labors. In the Introduction and the Notes, 
students will find all that is necessary to enable them to enter into the 
intricacies of this fine specimen of the Socratie method.* 

This work hat been adopted at a tejet-hook m torn of our UniverMu^ md 
it txUnnvdy uted in Biva^e Clattet. 
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JAMSS MUNROE AND COMPAKY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

The Iliad of Homer, from the Text of Wolf. With 
English Notes. Edited by C. C. Felton, A. M., Col- 
lege Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. 

. ' The Notes are brief and appropriate, always in good taste, and wholly 
free from pedantry. The execution of the work is. in all respects, entitled 
to the highest praise. Its typography is rich and beautiful ; and, so far as 
we have examined, we have found it executed with great accuracy. 
, We have no hesitation in saying that this edition of the Iliad is as credita- 
ble to the American Press as to the taste and learning of its editor.' — NorA 
Amencan Review. 

' ♦ We have examined this volume with great satisfaction. The beauty of 
the print, and the extreme acciiracy which prevails throughout, are higUy 
crecutable both to the editcnr and to the accomplished scholar who is at the 
head of the University Press. The book would adorn any library.'^il»wri- 
tan Qiuurtetiy Review. 

* We very much question whether, with all our preeminence above the 
Americans in the elegances of life, we could produce a school-book that 
should, by its beauty, vie in any degree with the Homer of Professor Fel- 
ton.' — London Exetminer^ 1843. 

The same Work, 8vo., with i'laxman's Plates, in Press. 

The Oreek Reader. By Frederic Jacobs. With an 
enlarged and complete Lexicon. From the twelfth 
German edition. 12mo. Edited by Pickering. 

EXTBACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

* It is proper to state, in the first place, that this edition contains the 
whole or the former text, with considerable additional matter, consisting 
of prose and poetry. To the poetical part, have been added some of the 
most beautiful and entirely unexceptionable odes of Anacreon, and extracts 
firom Bion and Moschus. 

* The text and Lexicon have been carefully compared, to ascertain what 
omissions, either of words or appropriate meanings, existed in the latter, to 
supply such deficiencies, and to insert the words which occur in the addi- 
tional extracts above mentioned. The number of these additions to the 
Lexicon amounts to more than a thousand.' 

* The Greek Reader, havmg been compiled by one of the leading schol- 
818 of the age, is prepared throughout m a pure and masterly manner ; 
proceeds methodically from the simplest comoination of words to the com- 
mon attic style; and is so composed, that while the rules of grammar are 
illustrated in easv succession, an outline is given of mythology, ancient 
fi»ography, and Grecian history. It is used in almost all the cood schools in 
Germany, and has there gained a decided expression of public opinion ia 
its favor, as the best of the many similar worlu, which have been produced 
by the scholars of that proHfio country. 

* In regard to the American edition, the chief qnesUon concerns its ac- 
curacy ; and this quality it }H)ssesses in an eminent degree. As the Notes 
and Lexicon are in English, it affords tiie means of learning Greek without 
the embarrassing intervention of another foreign tongue.'— iV. A. Review. 

* Salem, Feb. 13, 1S38. 
^ * I have examined the copy of the last edition of the " Greek Header," 
which you sent me, and have carefully compared it with the Kew York 
edition. I find yours decidedly superior. It is on better paper, and better 

Srinted ; the typographical execution being, in allrespectSj nearly faultless, 
ut the greatest improvement is in the Lexicon, This is now scarcelv 
susceptible of further improvement. In fact, it is one of the neatest Greek 
soh6oi-book8 that has been issued from the American press. 

* Respectfully yours, 
. « OLIVilR CARLTON, Muter JPuiiie Latin SthooL* 

1€ 
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JAMXf MUNROE AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Greek and Roman Metres. The Metres of the 
Greeks and Romans. A Manual for Schools and Pri- 
vate Study. Translated from the German of Edward 
Munk. By Charles Beck and C. C. Felton, Professors 
in Harvard University. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 349. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* The Treatise of Dr. Miuik has been most favorably received wherever 
it is known. The work here presented hi English, it is believed^ will be 
found to contain a very accurate and thorough account of the metrical sys- 
tems of the Groeks anil Romans, and as complete an ehicidation of all the 
details of tliose systems, as can now be given. The introduction condenses 
into a few pnges tlie facts in the liistorical development of the ancient 
metres which are elsewhere scattered over many volumes. The theory of 
metre is not dwelt upon at too great length, but is handled with a due 
reraud to the amount of knowledge actually existing. The subject, it is 
believed, is laid out and discussed with scientific precision, the divisions are 
clear and obvious, and the proportions just. Every point is sufficiently 
fllustrated by exumples, taken mostly from the purest Greek and Latin 
writers. For the convenience of reference an Index has been added by the 
Translators.* 

Demosthenes de Corona. The Oration of Demos- 
thenes on the Crown, with Notes, by J. T. Champlin, 
Professor of Greek in Waterville College, Maine. 1 voL 
12mo. pp.206. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* The points upon which most attention has been bestowed, and in whieh 
the merits of the edition (if it has any) will be found principally to eonast^ 
are the following: 

* 1. An attempt has been made to fumidi, in the Notes, all necesseiy 
historical and archieological information. 

*2. A good deal of attention has been bestowed upon the explanation of 
words, sentences, and grammatical constructions. 

*3. Another point upon which no inconsiderable attention has been be- 
9towed. is the aevelopment of the course of thought pursued by the Orator.' 

The Text adopted m this edition is that of Bekker, as revised aud oor- 
rected in some few instances by Dindorf. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* This new edition of the Oration on the Grown, with a rich body of Notes, 
ainst be a weldome present to the classical teacher. That sucli a work was 
needed, will be denied by no one who has attempted to use tibe shallow and 
inaccurate edition of Negris.* — Cliristian Review. 

* We approve the plan of this edition, and think the execntton of it fidth- 
ftil and able. The work is a valuable addition to the series of classical 
books published in the United States.' — North American Review. 

* The object of its preparation is excellent, and carried out with distin- 
gnished skill. We are much mistaken, if any thing with the same design 
will appear for a long time that can in justice supplant it The Notes are 
just what Notes should be. They are not a |w»y, but a guide. But the 
crowning excellence of Prof. C.'s performance we regard to be the happy 
manner m which he has developed the course of thoudit pursued by ue 
Orator.*— <Sb7</A«rft Literary Musenger, 

The above work has been adopted a* a text-book at WeeUyan (MivenUy^ 
MCddUtown, Harvard^ Waterville^ and many other CoUe^es. 
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JAMES MUNROC AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 

BY 

ALPHEUS CROSBY, 

PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IK 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

• A Grammar of the Oreek Lcmguage. A Practical 

Grammar of the Attic and Common Dialects, with the 

Elements of General Grammar. 1 voL 12mo. pp. 510. 

In this work an attempt has been made to meet the wants both of the 
begmner and of the more advanced student. The yolnme is complete with 
the addition of the Syntax, which is just published. 

Tables Illustratiye of Greek Inflection* l2mo. 
pp. 69. 

In this volume, the Tables contained in the Grammar are reprinted for 
the convenience and economy of beginners in learning the Greek para- 
diffms. It is believed, that those who may not adopt the Grammar will 
stm find important advantages in the use of the Tables. 

The same Work in large quarto, for the conven- 
ience of more advanced Students, in consulting and 
comparing the Greek paradigms. 

One page of the quarto contains six pages of the duodecimo edition. So 
that, in the former, a single opening presents to the eye all the tables of 
declension ; another, the whole re^lar conjugation or the verb, including 
its terminations, paitidigm, and translation ; a third, all the tables of the 
verbs in ^/, &c. 

A Syntax of the Greek Language, with the Ele- 
ments of General Syntax. 12mo. pp. 260. 

This treatise forms the fourth and^ concluding Book of the Grammar 
before mentioned. It is sold separately to those who may have the preced- 
ing part of the volunie. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, l2mo. pp; 282. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

* In this edition of the Anabasis, it is simply my aim to furnish a text 
founded upon the latest and best recensions. I have chiefly followed the 
text of Ludwig Dindorf, but not without a comparison of the various read- 
ings of the difi^rent manuscripts and editions, and an entire revision of the 
punctuation and general style of printing.' 

IN PREPARATION, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A Grammar of Dialectic Greek. 
Homer's Odyssey, with Notes. 
A Companion to Xenophon's Anabasis, designed 

to contain a Map, a Life of the Author, a Vocabulary, 

Notes, and Exercises in translating from English into 

Greek. 
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JAHKS HUNROS JlVD COMPANT'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Beck's Latin Sjmtaz. Syntax of the Latin Language, 
chiefly from the German of C. G. Zumpt By Charles 
Beck, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 2d 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 200. 

FROM THK FSEFACE. 

* A new edition of the Latin Syntax being required, the opportnnity 
has been improved for subjecting the whole work to a careful revision, 
«nd for making such additions, alterations, and corrections, as were 
tiiou^ht to enhance the usefulness of the book.' 

This work has been adopted as a text-book into Harvard, University of 
Virginia, and Union College. 

Beck's Brutus. Cicero de Claribus Oratoribus Liber 
qui dicitur Brutus. Edited by Charles Beck. 18mo. 

Adams's Latin Orammary Abridged. Designed 
for the Use of Beginners. A new edition, corrected 
and improved. 18mo. pp. 170. 

FROM THK FRSFACE. 

' What is wanted to put into the hands of our youn^r pupils is a gram- 
mar short and intelligible, without notes or explanations, in a clear, dis- 
tinct type, and containing little except what is to be committed to memory 
and learned with the greatest accuracy. It will also be useful to those 

S»ung ladies who take a few steps in Latin as a preparation for one of 
e modem languages. In all cases, a thorough knowledge of it will form a 
good preparation for the use of a larger and more philosophical grammar.' 

* This abridgment contains all those parts of Adams's Grammar which are 
usually marked by the instructor to be conunitted to memory by the be- 
ginner. B^ this practice the latter is taught that some parts of the Gram- 
mar are unimportant; and looks forward with dread to the fatal ** second 
time going-over," when examples and exceptions are to come upon him in 
all their terr(»*s. This evil is avoided by using, in l>eginning, a suitable 
abridgment. That before us is well selected, and cleaxiy and coirecUy 
printed.' — American Monthly lUpository, 

Latin Phrase Book, consisting of Colloquial Phrases 
and Dialogues ; intended to facilitate the Study of the 
Latin Language. To which is added a List of Greo- 
graphical and Proper Names, systematically arranged. 
By a Teacher. 18mo. pp. 126. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

* The exercises throughout have been arranged, as nearly as possible, in 
such a manner as to keep pace with the continued progress of tlie student 
— commencing with a nomenclature of various objects with which we are 
most familiar, and which on this account serve to interest young persons, 
and induce them the more readily to commit to memory the corresj>onding 
Latin names of those objects. These names are then combined in easy 
sentences, (many of which are selected from authors usually read in schools,) 
in order to render those sentences familiar to the ear, and, at the same 
time, to impress the leading word in them more strongly on the mind.' 

Grotius de Veritate Religionis ChristianflB. Com 

Notulis Joannis Clerici. Accesserunt ejusdem de 
eligenda inter Christianos dissentientes Sentcntia, et 
contra Indifferentiam Religionum Libri duo. 12mo. 
20 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

COURSE OF STUDY 

IN THB 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Noehden's Oerman Orammar. i2mo. 

German Reader for Beginners. Compiled by Ber- 
nard Rolker, Instructor in Harvard University. 12mo. 
pp. 324. 

FROM THE PREFACE. 

' The object in compiling this new Geiman Header was, to rave to those 
who begin the stndy of the German laimiage such selections irom Germas 
literature as might prove eas^r enough for tneir first attempts at translating, 
and at the same time of sufficient interest in tliemselves.' 

The selection in this volume is made principally from the works of 
GOthe, Uhland, Schiller, Schlegel, Hoffman, and others. 

*BOLKEa*s German Reader. — We were pleased yesterday to see this 
work announced, and have been highly gratified bv an examination of the 
work itpelf. Every teacher, and many students of the German language^ 
must feel a relief, in finding a new volume of selections adapted to theiz 
use, since in the course of a raw years the constant reperusal of former ones, 
however well made, becomes so wearisome as to lessen the effect of their 
endeavors. Mr. R. has avoided a common error in works of this kind, by 
making his selections in part from authors not in the hands of most s|a- 
dents, and not confining nimself in the main to Gothe and Schiller, whose 
^ complete works " are to be found in almost every library. He has in 
most cases given the whole of the piece ofiered, and not prepared such a 
mass of shreds and fragments as many elementary reading books contain. 
These pieces are arranged according to their respective difficulties to the 
beginner ; and explanatory note^ are added with a skill that eouals the 
taste in the selection of the contents. The experience which Mr. R. has 
had as an instructor in German at Harvard University, has made him high- 
ly competent to the task ; and his talents, acquirements, and fidelity, are a 
sure guaranty to the friends that he has made in this his adopted city, that 
whatever he undertakes will be well done.' — Boston Daily AdvertUtr. 

New Oerman Dictionary. A new English German 
and German English Dictionary; containing all the 
Words in general use, designating the various Parts of 
Speech in both Languages, with the Genders and Plu- 
rals of the German Nouns. Compiled from the Dic- 
tionaries of Lloyd, Noehden, Flugel, and Spoischil. Lx 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Luther's Oerman Version of the Oospel of St. 
Joluiy with an Interlinear English Translation, for the 
Use of Students. By Charles FoUen, Professor of the 
German Language and Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo. pp. 172. 
• This Interlinear Translation of the Gospel of St John is intended to 

junist those who wish to study the Gennan language, in the beginning of 

their coxixw:— Preface, 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY, 

Piblidmi iBd SookMUmy 

BOSTON, 

Would iiiTito tfaA attention of Booksellen, Country Merchants, Teachers, 
Sohool Gommitteet, and oCfaen, to their large etoek of Standard, School, 
•ad Text Books, for Conunon Schools, Academies, and Unirersities, sup- 
plies of which are kept constantly on hand, among which are, 

PBOCERSi By Worcester, Emerson, Bentley, Sanders, and Wood. 

8FSLIiZNCh-BOOB[& By Worcester, Webster, Emerson. Town, 
GaUandet, Sanders, Bentley, Hazen, Fowle, Leonard, and Marshall, &c. 

BSA2>ZNG*^OOK8* By Pierpont, Worcester, Sanders, Lovell, 
EmerM>n, Kay, Abbott. Fowle,, Porter, Miss Bobbins, Solliyan, Goodrich, 
Mrs. Sigoomey, Angeli, Felton^ Jacobs, Bolker, Swan, &c. 

nXSTOBTESk By Parley, Frost, Grimshaw, Goodrich, Hale, Pin- 
•ock, Goldsmith, Tyler, Olney, Bobbins, Worcester, &c. 

an A WIMT AT»fL By Goldsbnry, Smith, Mnrray, Levizac, Bolmar. 
Gould, Adams, Kirkham, Cleaveland, Collot, Pond, Brown, Andrews ana 
Stoddard, Green, Fowle, Frost, Fisk, Alger, Greenleaf, Sophocles, Crosby. 

GE0G&APHIE8. By Smith, Mitchell, Olney, Worcester, Parley, 
Halte-Bmn, Bnrritt, Hallj Cummiugs, Woodbridge and Willard, Hunting 
ton, Fowle, Brinsmade, Field, &c. 

2>ICmONARIE8. By Walker, Webster, Lemnriere, Leverett, 
Donn^gan, Meadows, Anthon, Gardner, Entick, Boyer, Nugent, Newman 
and Baretti, Grove, Anthon, Graglia, Worcester, &c. 

ABITUMETIOB. By Smith, Emerson, Leonard, Colbum, Davies, 
Parley, Walsh, Adams, Welsh, Greenleaf. 

PHILOSOPHIES. By Blake, Comstock, Swift, Ohnsted, Brown, 
Phelps, Jones, Parker, Abercrombie, Wayland, Grund, Bakewell, Smellie. 

OHEMISTBIHS. By Comstock, Blake, Gray, Beck, Jones, Smith, 
Tomer, Eaton, Chaptal, Phelps, Grand, &o. 

ASTRONOKIE& By Vose, Blake, WiUdns, Buiritt, Ohnsted, 
Wilbur, Norton, Byan, Whewell, Farrar, Herschel, &c. 

School Books in general use upon Botany, Mathematics, Rhetoric. Book- 
keeping, also the Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, and Itolian 
School Books in use. 

Always on hand a large assortment of Miscellaneous Books, suitable for 
Sohool, Village, Lyceum, and Parish Libraries, which together with the 
text-books will be sold at a large discount from the publishers' prices. 

Partitalar attention paid to the furnishing of Jurenile Libraries, either 
Sabbath or Day School, and as low as can be procured any where in the 
dty. 

Books imported to order, in lar^ or small quantities, by every steamer ; 
and answers to orders received m thirty to sixty days. Obders fsox 

ZKCOBPOBATXD INSTITUTIONS EXECUTED FREE OF DUTY. 

Stationery, a large assortment 
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